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A LOTUS BLOOM. 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 




















Was the dream thou wovest me, 
But a blossom-fantasy ? 

When it faded from my brain, 
Flushed it into flower again ? 


When thy blossom withereth— 
When the fairer flower of Death 
Weaves its vision—shall this dream 
Mine or thine, teturning, seem ? 

or. CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT Crry, Mp. 
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IN AFFLICTION. 
BY A. MARY F. ROBINSON, 











{ watcu the happier people of the house 
Comein and out, and talk, and go their 


ways. 
Isit and look at them ; I cannot rouse 
Myheavy mind to share their busy days. 


[watch them glide like skaters on a 
~ stream 
Across the brilliant surface of the world; 
$a Tam underneath; they do not dream 
How deep below the eddying flood is 
whirled. 


But if a mightier arm could reach and 
save, 
Should I forget the tide I had to stem ? 
Should I, like these,ignore the abysmal 
wave ? 


Yes! In the radiant air how could I know 
How dark it is. how fast it is, below ? 
lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE BECKONING WEST. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 











OvR way still is onward ; the world is yet 
young 

With a beauty that never was dreamed of, 
or sung; 

Her — for eyes that can see them un- 
0 ’ 

And the heart that looks forward will never 
grow old. 


Fer the splendor that beckons is life—it is 
youth— 

The sweetness of hope, and the freshness of 
truth, 

That make a perpetual morning—a spring 

Where the flowers always blossom, the 
birds always sing. 


look forward! move onward! the mew 
work to do, 

Will strengthen our sinews, create earth 
anew. 

There are suns beyond suns; there’s an 

: East in the West ; 

Dall unexplored seas there are Isles of the 
Blest, 


om years gather over us—only a veil 
the things that are seen—earthly vision 
must fail 
tthe heavenly may clear; the awaken- 
ing soul 


Looks up, drops the fragments, inherits the 
whole. 


— empires in Orient oceans are drowned; 
ot the Past, but the Future, comes up to 
¥ be crowned. 
is@men in the East with a great light 
were blest ; 
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It led to the West, and it greatened and 


glowed 

For apostles and martyrs, revealing the 
road— 

Still Westward—those pioneer-spirits must 
take, 


Who would bear on Christ’s gospel, and die 
for his sake. 


To His latter-day triumph the rich nations 
bring 

Their glory and honor; the earth knows 
her King. 2 

Our planet rolls into His light from afar ; 
The true star of empire is Bethlehem’s 
Star. 


The Kingdom is His; bring Him beauty 

and youth, 

The trophies of learning, the treasures of 
truth! 

Never yet was a conquest of science com- 
plete 

Until it was laid at the Holy Child’s feet. 


His cradle is still in the West, as of old. 

Through the sunset press on, until sunrise 
unfold 

The light that was never on land or on sea, 

The light of His coming, the Life that shall 
be! 


By the glow of that vision we read what we 
lack ; 

Inspired, not disheartened, the beautiful 
track 

Entices the traveller forth, day by day, 

Entranced with the infinite joy of the way. 


We may mourn that the guerdon we seek 
is not gained, 

That the hights we look up to, remain un- 
attained ; 

But we lower no standard; the Best draws 
us on, 

Tho the perfect Ideal eludes us, unwon. 


We shall win it, O dear fellow-pilgrims! We 
know 

The voices that call through the clear West- 
ern glow. 

By the old saints forever a new song is 
sung; 

Life beckons us on, and life always is 
young. 

BEVERLY, MASS. 
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MRS. BROWNING IN LETTERS. 


BY BICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
I. 














OnE hundred and thirty-three yearsago 
there was published in England a couple 
of little volumes entitled ** Poems by Em- 
inent Ladies,” edited, it is supposed, by 
two of Cowper’s early friends, George 
Colman ard Bonnell Thornton. The em- 
inent ladies in question, eighteen in num- 
ber, are so little eminent now that the 
names of most of them are only remem- 
bered by the readers of out-of-the-way 
books. If one wishes for information 
concerning them he need not go outside 
of the dingy volumes in which their po- 
etry is preserved. He will not want much 
after reading a few pages of it. It will 
suffice him to know that the ingenious 
Mrs. Barber was the wife of a tradesman 
in the city of Dublin, and that she found 
leisure, without neglecting her husband’s 
business, to write several little pieces, 
which gained the approbation of Dr. 
Swift, the Earl of Surrey, Mr. Tickel and 
many other persons of eminence in Ire- 
land, as well as of Mr. Pope, and most of 
the nobility in England. What there was 
in Mrs. Barber’s little pieces to gain such 
distinguished approbation parses conjec- 
ture now. I skip the forty-four pages 





Itwas Bethiehem’s Star, and it led to the 
West. 


Aphra Behn, who was descended from a 

good family in the city of Canterbury and 

born in the reign of Charles the First. 

Her father’s name was Johnson, whose 

relation to Lord Willoughby engaged 

him for the sake of the post of Lieuten- 

ant-General of Surinam and the thirty- 

six islands, to undertake a voyage with 

his whole family to the West Indies, at” 
which time our poetess was very young. 

Mr. Johnson died at sea, but his family 

arrived at Surinam. Here our poetess 
became acquainted with the story and 

person of the American Prince Oroonoko 
whose adventures she has so feelingly 
and elegantly described in the celebrated 

novel of that name, upon which Mr. 

Southern has built his tragedy of ‘‘ Oroo- 
noko.” Somewhat scandalized by her in- 
timacy with his Highness, the American 
Prince, she returned to London, and was 
married to Mr. Bebn, a merchant there. 
but of Dutch extraction. This marriage 
gave her an opportunity of appearing at 
Court, where she was so well received 
that she was even thought a proper per- 
son to be intrusted with the management 
of some important affairs during the 
Dutch war; which occasioned her going 
into Flanders and residing at Antwerp. 
By means of a political intrigue with a 
Dutchman she discovered the design 
formed by the Dutch of sailing up the 
river Thames, and burning the English 
ships in their harbors, which she commu- 
nicated to the Court of England; but her 
intelligence, tho well grounded, as ap- 
peared by the event, being only laughed 
at and slighted, she laid aside all further 
thoughts of state affairs, and amused her- 
self during her stay at Antwerp with the 
gallantries of that city. Her gallantries 
—but the story of her life will not bear 
relating so well now as when Colman 
and Thornton filched their account of it 
from Cibber’s ‘Lives of the Poets,” 
which was published two years before 
their collection, and where it may be read 
to-day in the clumsy prose of Dr. John- 
son’s amanuensis Shiels. Pesce to the 
ashes of the light Astrea. A very differ- 
ent kind of person was Lady Chudleigh, 
who was born in the month of August, 
anno 1656. And Mrs, Cockburn, who was 
born at London on the 16th of August, 
1679, and who died on the 11th of May, 
1749, in the seventy-first year of her age. 
I might go on and give other dates in re- 
gard to the other fourteen eminent ladies 
who follow these, but I forbear, for I 
merely wished to show that we possess 
particulars concerning them, obscure as 
they are now. 

Seventy years after Colman and Thorn- 
ton completed their slumbrous labors the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce published his 
** Specimens of British Poetesses,” which 
be gin with the Lady Juliana Berners, 
prioress of the nunnery of Sopwell, and 
the author of three tracts on Hawking, 
Hunting and Armory, and end with 
Miss Landon, and cover about three 
hundred years of the verse work of Brit- 
ish poetesses. There are specimens of 
eighty-eight in the volume. There is a 
queen among them, one Elizabeth Tudor; 
a duchess, whose fantasies were the de- 
light of Lamb: and the duchess to whom 
Coleridge wrote an ode, and who was 
famous for her beauty all over England; 
a countess, Sidney's sister, and other 
ladies of quality. Eighty-eight poetesses, 
only one of whom can be considered 





which they occupy and come to Mrs. 
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much information concerning them as a 
scholar could desire. Time has dealt 
more kindly with them than with many 
famous names, To thick that we should 
know the day when Aphra Bebn died, 
and not know the day when William 
Shakespeare was born! We know more 
about this light dame, whose life wae 
dedicated to pleasure and poetry, than 
we know about the greatest of British 
poetesses, the greatest woman poet in the 
world. Yet one has been dead one hun- 
dred and eighty years, and the other 
only twenty-six years ! Miss Aphra John- 
son was born in 1642, when was Miss 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett born ? 

Two different years dre stated by 
the memoir writers as the year of her 
birth—1805 and 1809, and two different 
localities as the place of her birth—Lon- 
don and Hope End, near Sidney. I will 
not attempt to reconcile the conflicting 
dates, tho I believe the latter to be 
the correct one, nor to settle the exact 
spot of earth where she was born. It was 
somewhere in the County of Durham, 
high on the northeast corner of England, 
in sight of the wild North Sea. Her 
parents removed while she was an infant 
to Hope End, a few miles from Malvern, 
in sight of the Malvern Hills, where four 
bundred years before Piers Plowman saw 
his wonderful visions. They were the 
earliest things she remembered to have 
seen when a child, and they were always 
beautiful in her eyes. The story of her 
childhood, which has been sketehed by 
herself, reminds one of the story of Pope’s 
childhood, She was just such a bright 
little creature as he, and so delicate that 
it was a wonder that she lived. She 
lived in her thoughts and in her books, 
for, like Pope, she was a great reader. 
She lisped in numbers, as he did, for she 
wrote verses before she was eight years 
old. And she was encouraged, as he was, 
by her father, who pronounced her 
rhymes good. The poet who first fired 
her ambition was Pope, and her book of 
books was his translation of Homer. 
The Greeks were her demigods, and 
haunted her until she dreamed more of 
Agamemnon than of her black pony 
Moses. Before she was twelve she wrote 
an epic, in four books, called ‘‘The Bat- 
tle of Marathon,” and papa was so proud 
of the performance that he had fifty 
copies of it printed. It was Pope’s 
Homer done over again, or rather un- 
done, for altho a curiows production 
for achild, it gave evidence only of an 
imitative faculty and an ear, and 
a good deal of reading in a particu- 
lar direction. The love of Pope’s Homer 
threw her into Pope on one side, and into 
Greek on the other, and into Latin asa 
help to Greek. She read Greek as hard 
under the trees at Hope End as the young 
Oxonians at the Bodleian; harder, indeed, 
than most of them. She gathered visions 
from Plato and the dramatists, and ate 
and drank Greek and made her head ache 
—in a word, it nearly killed her. Her 
father must have been blind, or was he 
merely unfeeling? Proud of her he cer- 
tainly was, for he published her next 
poem, an ‘‘ Essay on Mind,” (what a theme 
forasick girl of seventeen!) which ap- 
pears to have found some readers. She 
thought poorly of it herself, tho she felt it 
was not without traces of individual 
thinking and feeling—the bird pecked 
through the shell in it. Such is the story 





really eminent, Joanna Baillie, and as 


of her hfe at Hope End, where she lived 
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until she was past twenty. ‘‘A birdin a 
cage would have as good a story,” she 
wrote years afterward, with a touch of 
sadness, I think. 
Slight as this sketch of the child and 
girl-life of Miss Barrett is, it is clearer 
than any that has yet been written, for 
the substance of it was written by herself. 
Her earliest literary friend, so far as I 
have discovered, outside of her own fam- 
ily I mean, was dear old Mary Russell 
Mitford, who has described her charm- 
ingly, and whose letters abound with 
allusionstoher. The first mention that I 
find occurs in a letter to her old scamp of 
a father, who is wasting her substance at 
Three Mile Cross. It was written on May 
27th, 1836, in London, where she was en- 
joying herself, as she had a right to. She 
has been with Mr. John Kenyon to see 
the giraffes and the Diorama, both of 
which delighted her. ‘‘A sweet young 
woman whom we called for in Gloucester 
Place went with us—a Miss Barrett—who 
reads Greek as I do French, and has pub- 
lished some translations from Atschy- 
lus, and some most striking poems. 
She is a delightful young creature; 
shy, timid and modest, Nothing but her 
desire to see me got her out .at all, 
but now she is coming to us to-morrow 
night also.” (The translation that Miss 
Mitford referred to was a version of the 
‘* Prometheus Bound,” which Miss Barrett 
made at Sidmouth, whither the Barretts 
removed when they left Hope End, and 
which was published three years before. 
It was finished in twelve days!) A day 
or two later Miss Mitford writes again 
about her new acquaintance: ‘‘She is so 
sweet and gentle, and so pretty that one 
looks at her as if she were some bright 
flower; and she says it is like a dream 
that she should be talking to me, whose 
works she knows by heart.” In July 
Miss Mitford writes to her life-long friend, 
the Rev. William Harness, who appears 
not to perceive the surpassing excellence 
of her new acquaintance, that he will 
come round in that matter: ‘‘ Depend 
upon it, that, putting the learning out of 
the question, she is a most remarkable 
young woman. I have her ‘ Essay on 
Mind ’(written before she was seventeen, 
and published two years after), which, 
and the notes to it, contain allusions to 
books, as if known by everybody, which 
Henry Cary declared to me no young man 
of his day at Oxford, had ever looked 
into.” Clearly the good old gentle- 
woman of fifty was in love with the 
learned little lady of twenty-seven, with 
“whom she was in constant vorrespond- 
ence. She begs her to write a poem for 
Finden’s Tableau, which she is to edit, and 
for which she can pay her five pounds, 
She confides to her her anxiety about 
her unconscionable old father, whom 
she hardly dares leave for half an hour, 


to drink tea with a friend for years. Miss 
Barrett sends her some clotted cream 
from Torquay, which is welcome to her 
because her father is so fond of it. She 
prattles about her tame pigeons, her hen, 
and her dog Flush, which she is to give 
her dear young friend, who will immor- 
talize it in her poetry. The letters which 
called forth these delightful answers, and 
scores of others, have not been given to 
the world, but they will be one day, I 
have no doubt, and will justify Miss Mit- 
ford’s opinion, as expressed to her friend 
Harness, that there was a force, a vigor, 
and a tension in her prose unmatched in 
modern prose. 

The most loving chapter in Miss Mit- 
ford’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Literary Life” 
is devoted to her sister poetess, the influ- 
ence of whose manners, conversation, 
temper, and thousand sweet and attract- 
ing qualities was so great, she said, that 
those who knew her best lost sight alto- 
gether of her learning and her genius and 
thought of her only as the most charm- 
ing person that they had ever met. She 
was certainly one of the most interesting 
persons that she had ever seen, and every- 
body who then saw her said the same. 
Of a slight, delicate figure, with a 
shower of dark curls falling on either 
side of a most expressive face, large, ten- 
der eyes, richly fringed by dark eye- 


such a look of youthfulness that her 
elderly admirer had some difficulty in 
persuading a friend who acccmpanied 
her on a visit that she was old enough to 
be introduced iato company! What a 
fairy-like creature this bright little woman 
of twenty-seven must have been. But 
a shadow was stealing over her life ; for 
in the same year we are told that the 
next year was a painful one te her and 
to all who loved her. She broke a blood- 
vessel upon the lungs which did not heal, 
For more than a year she remained in 
seclusion in her father’s house in Lon- 
don, and on the approach of winter was 
ordered by her physician to Torquay (it 
was from Torquay, you remember, that 
she sent to Miss Mitford the clotted cream 
that her selfish old father was so fond of). 
The mild sea breezes of Devonshire were 
beneficial to her, and she was recovering 
until one fine spring morning when her 
favorite brother with two other young 
men, one an only son and one the son of 
a widow, went on board a small sailing 
vessel for a trip of a few hours. Good 
sailors and familiar with the coast, they 
sent back the boatmen and undertook to 
manage the craft themselves. Just as 
they were crossing the bar, while they 
were still in sight of their own windows, 
the boat went down, and they were seen 
nomore. Their bodies were never found, 
nor, if I rightly understand Miss Mitford, 
anything belonging to them, tho hand- 
bills were posted on the corner houses of 
every village street, every church door, 
and almost every cliff for miles along the 
coast, offering large rewards for linen 
cast ashore marked with the initials of 
the beloved dead. The shock was terri- 
ble to the sick girl. She was struck down 
as by a bodily blow in a moment, with- 
out having time for tears, and her life 
was for a long time despaired of. She 
would probably have died but for the di- 
version she found in Greek. Roger 
Ascham describes in his ‘‘ Schoolmaster ” 
a visit which he made to Broadgate, 
where he found the young Lady Jane 
Grey reading Plato alone in her own 
chamber while the family were hunting 
in the park. Itisa pretty picture, anda 
pathetic one, in view of the fate which 
was hanging over her; but not so pa- 
thetic as the picture of Miss Barrett read- 
ing Plato in her chamber at Torquay, 
close to the sea which had swallowed up 
her brother, and which sang in her ears 
like the moan of one dying. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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THE FAMILY AND PROPERTY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, 











PRIVATE property, even private proper- 
ty in land, exists in some of the most 
primitive forms of human society. Mono- 
gamic marriage exists in some of the most 
primitive and barbarous forms of society. 
It is not possible to construct any scale 
or ladder of consecutive stages under 
either of these heads, starting from some 
most rudimentary and negative organiza- 
tion, and rising higher and higher, as it 
approaches nearer to what now exists 
in civilized states. 

It should be understood that no soci- 
ologist, evolutionist or other, attempts to 
do anything of the kind. Evolution 
would, in fact, account for and show the 
necessity of retrogressions and anomalies, 
interrupting any such series, 

In fact, retrogressions and anomalies 
meet us at every turn, and a scientific 
student of sociology is sure to be timid 
about those generalizations which seem 
the most tempting. This is, in fact, the 
strongest reason for the impatient rejec- 
tion of the easy dogmatizing which is 
in fashion and which has fastened upon 
property as its especial prey. To dictate 
what our neighbors shall do with their 
property is, of course, the next pleasant- 
est thing to having property of our own 
at our disposition. Property is the most 
fundamental and complex of social facts, 
and the most important of human in- 
terests. It is, therefore, the hardest to 
understand, the most delicate to meddle 
with, and the easiest to dogmatize about. 
There is not at the present time any simi- 
lar disposition to dogmatize about the 


could show the error and fallacy ofa 
great deal of the current talk about 
property, if I should follow out the 
parallel between property and the family 
and should show their intimate and 
mutual relations as social facts. 

It is as impossible to find the origin of 
property as it is to find the origin of mar- 
riage, and for exactly the same reason— 
namely, that no society could exist with- 
outeach. Marriage means reproduction 
and property means nutrition, and no 
society could exist without both. If a 
man took a plant or an animal out of 
Nature for his own support, he had to 
appropriate it into private and exclusive 
property. Therefore, it is plain that, if 
property is an ‘‘ institution” so is mar- 
riage an institution in exactly the same 
sense and in exactly the same degree. In 
both cases there is a natural fact, just as 
essential to the life of the race and just 
as independent of human assent, in the 
one case as in the other. In each case 
the artificial construction bears the same 
relation to the natural fact. 

In the lowest forms of society the pre- 
vailing germ of the family consists of a 
mother with her child. It is the father 
who remains longest without a place or 
share in the family. In this form of so- 
ciety we also find the first germ of senti- 
ment; for the woman, altho otherwise 
treated as a beast of burden and destitute 
of rights, almost always enjoys a degree 
of respect when she is a mother. In gen- 
eral, and due allowance being made for the 
anomalies already referred to, the family 
organization just described is that of the 
hordes which possess property in com- 
mon. The men of the horde conduct its 
affairs and look upon the children, espe- 
cially the boys, as the strength of the 
horde in the future. They therefore 
value them, but they have no rights “in 
severalty” over the children. In count- 
less instances it is known that the father 
of certain children was a stranger, a man 
of another tribe, long since departed. 
Indeed, the law of the tribe would not 
have allowed any other sort of person to 
become the woman’s husband. With the 
children in common, and the property in 
common, we have a type of the commu- 
nalism, not to say communism, which is 
so captivating to some of our contempo- 
raries among civilized men. It is plain 
that the society, however, is consistent 
in its parts, and that its organization is 
conducive to its interests. Investigation 
also shows, in every case known to me, 
that the organization was convenient 
under the economic circumstances of the 
tribe, and was dictated by those circum- 
stances, except when it appears to have 
remained as a survival, under tradition 
and religious sanction, into a higher so- 
cial development for which it was un- 
fitted. 

Our modern students, then, searching 
into the history of property, find these 
rudimentary communal forms, and they 
present to us the result of their work as 
if these facts carried with them some 
proof as to the only correct or justifiable 
forms of property, or furnished some crit- 
icism of present institutions. But, if the 
primitive forms of property bear any au- 
thority as to the proper forms of prop- 
erty, why do not the corresponding facts 
in regard to primitive marriage and the 
primitive family carry with them author- 
ity for the criticism of existing family 
institutions ? {f the fact that communal 
property has existed widely in primitive 
society goes to prove that communal 
property is a presumptively better or 
purer form of property than that which 
now exists, why is not the same argu- 
ment good in favor of communal mar- 
riage? In fact, the fallacy is one which is 
very familiar under the form of the 
ecclesiastical dogma of ‘‘ primitiveness.” 
Throughout a wide range of rudiment- 
ary societies women are treated as beasts 
of burden. When regarded industrially 
they are drudges or slaves. The most 
disagreeable work is all put upon them. 
They are therefore regarded as property, 
and are assimilated to property to such a 
degree that the rights which the men 
have in respect to the women are logic- 
ally developed from the notion of prop- 
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in this case, as in other Primitive ca, 

rests upon force. A man has mofey oe pment of t 
than one just as he would have more, train ar 
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wife or wives and his children, we 
him ruling by pure brute force, “py 
ing” in this case was not a Passive’ ¢ 
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and her child, while the father was df vealer 
hunting, fighting or playing, the womal carry 
picked up a living for herself and het of ow 
child as best she could. Property wa The 
common; that is, she had none of it. The you | 
father of her child was sharing all there only | 
was with other men. When the second ine 
grade of the family which I have mei are § 
tioned above came in, things were nd owe | 
much better. Later, however, when 4 our ¢ 
woman came to be considered a “ toy” and | 


she ceased to be a drudge. When she cred, 
came to be esteemed as a woman she Jost 
value as a slave whose labor could be 
productively employed. Then, however, cnt 


she began to get a share in the use am W 
enjoyment of wealth, if not in the legal ome 
title to it. Then, too, her husband bega® whit 
to want property, not as a share in a com i 


mon stock owned with his comrades, but . 
as a possession which he could not = es 
consume and enjoy, but dispose of 





er ty in the wives, The right of property 


give away to the wife and children who = 
possessed a special and lasting claim on on 
him. Of course this distinction betwee? By 
participating in a momentary enjoyment ‘ 
of a common stock, and ‘“‘ having 42 oe. 
holding ” things, so as to dispose of them, 

is of immeasurable importance in the = 
theory of property. What, then, 15 the . 
authority for us, as regards our institu- a 
tions of any facts about property as it es ; rs 
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mown? But it is plain that the devel- 
sent of the family was what drew in 
. train an imperative necessity for 
sods to have and to hold and to dispose 
4 A permanent family bond led to a 


anent property title. 
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THE ORDER OF DEACONESSES. 
ADDRESSED TO WOMEN. 


BY W. 8S. RAINSFORD, D.D., 
pecToR OF ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY. 





Jesus and his Apostles used one simile 
more frequently than any other, to ex- 
to men their duty and their privi- 

. The Christian Churchis the body 

of Christ; that is to say, as our bodies, in 
all their marvelous complexity, are the 
means whereby the life and will of each 
of us expreses itself here on earth, so the 
(bristian Church is the means whereby 
God has chosen to reveal himself to 
jgmankind. The Eternal Word made 
‘fa once for all,and speaking through 
jaman flesh to the end of the ages—that 
was the triumphant Gospel of early 
Christendom. God indeed dwells not only 
with men, but in men. He has spoken 
byone man, even his only begotten Son. 
Hespake by him, that he may continue 
to speak in his children, in those that 
seek to follow and obey him. To such he 
gives power and authority to take up and 
continue his mission. These are ‘‘the 
members of his body, of his flesh and of 
his bones.” These are united to him, and 
in that unity express him, as the branches 
express the vine. These are “‘his full- 
ness,” through which the blessings of his 
hopeand power and mercy flow to men. 
We may dream of light superlative, re- 
solving al! human doubts. Christ did not 
authorize the dream, or promise us any 
such light. We may dream of a voice 
pleading from Heaven in audible tones, 
with overwhelming arguments, with irre- 
sistible love, compelling men to believe; 
tam of a clear Heaven above, un- 
daded, and a smooth path below; these 
‘ge but our spiritual ‘‘ castles in Spain,” 
and cannot here be realized. To have 
life in ourselves, yet not for ourselves, 
this is his promise. To have daily bread 
and daily guidance, bread which we 


our fellow-men, these are our aims, these 
our highest hopes, these his greatest 
promises. Thus we shall be followers of 
him, whose sign 1s still a cross. Thus we 
shall fulfill the one aim and hope of the 
Christian’s being—to be an expression, 
however imperfect, of the perfect God. 
Why the twilight does not grow to noon- 
day we cannot say. Why the Eternal 
should determine to use here no higher 
ormore perfect vehicles of divine expres- 
sion, than a body of failing, sinning, 
doubting men and women, we don’t 
know. If we believe in Jesus as the Re- 
vealer, it is our privilege and duty to 
carry out his ideas, and not invent ideas 
of our own. 

Therefore, Christian women, remember 
you are part of the body of Christ, his 
only body on earth. Let us try and real- 
ize this central thought, and all duties 
are seen then in their true light. We 
owe tohim the service we expect from 
our own bodies. We are solemnly vowed 
and bound to him by promises most sa- 
cred, by hopes most glorious; bound to do 
our best to express God, even as Christ 
expressed him. ‘‘As my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you.” 

We have among us certain methods 

sanctified and approved by long custom, 
which the vast accumulation of experi- 
enee tells us are fitted means for helping 
Us so to do. 
; First, we have the Sacraments, Christ’s 
institutions, means of reminding us of, 
and sustaining us in, this our great rela- 
tionship. 

Second, we have the preserved record 
of theimpressions God made on a portion 
of mankind, by various means, befcre 

istcame, The record of these im- 
Pressions wecallthe Old Testament. We 
have the record of the impressions Christ 
himself made on men, who were specially 
called and chosen to be with him and 


first efforts implicitly to obey him; this 
we call the New Testament. 

Third, we have the one day in seven, a 
custom coming down from almost imme- 
morial ages, a day whose name for us is 
derived from its best meaning and pur- 
pose—Sabbatu—rest for the heart; food, 
rest, help, for the deepest and best with- 
in us. 

Fourth, we have, from the earliest 
dawn of history, seen fit to set apart cer- 
tain of our fellows, specially to seek, 
amid the perpetual janglings and strug- 
gles of life to keep before us the reality 
of the unseen, and the paramount nature 
of our duties to God. 

These fuur means of grace Christ dis- 

tinctly approved of, by appointment or 
by sanction. Will you, with me, con- 
sider the fourth? 
We approve of setting apart for the 
Christian ministry certain specially 
trained and educated persons. It is wise, 
it 1s necessary. If the conditions of a 
much simpler age than ours made it nec- 
essary, much more do our increasingly 
complex needs require it. Shall those set 
apart in the future be of one sex or of 
both? Common sense, in the first in- 
stance, would seem to say both. Christ’s 
example pleads for both. Church his- 
tory decides for both. (See Note 1 at 
close.) On this point the New Testa- 
ment is explicit. 

The Apostles felt the need of specially 
trained women in those days when 
women’s sphere of service was very much 
more circumscribed than it is to-day. 

To the Apostolic period succeeded the 
darkness of medizeval times. The great 
empires of the East and West were 
broken up and feudalism plunged the 
civilized world in blood. Educated 
woman’s work, outside her own house- 
hold, of necessity became more and more 
confined to community life. The cloister 
was a profession for women as well as for 
men. Here and there, in the great move- 
ments of the time, women took their 
place; but that place was a subordinate 
one. We find, for instance, that bands 
of devout women accompanied the cru- 
saders, in some instances, to nurse the 
sick and wounded; but the risks that such 
underwent were so great and the band of 
followers straggling in the rear of such 
movements so promiscuous, that the 
difficulties of their lot must have been 
appalling. The convent was the only 
safe place for unmarried and unprotected 
women. Hence, the convents were 
thronged and great ladies sought them as 
much for protection as with the object 
in view of working for Christ’s cause 
therein. 

I need not surely dwell on the change 
in woman’s sphere the centuries have 
brought with them. A glance around 
must convince all that woman, for good 
or for evil, is taking her place alongside 
of man, and must do so yet more and 
more. Woman knocksat every door; slow- 
ly, grudgingly, at first, then thankfully, 
all are opened toher. Our hospitals, our 
universities, our markets, our manufac- 
tories, all accord her a place. Yet still 
she knocks at the Church door in vain. 
In secular life, she is no longer a volun- 
teer; she has proved her ability to take 
her place and hold it: The door of Church 
work is not as open to her as it was 
eighteen hundred years ago. You say it 
is open to her as a volunteer. You tell 
me to look at what our womankind have 
done and are doing, the wide world over, 
for Christ and his cause and every good 
object. I thankfully acknowledge it. 
She leaves her home for a certain time,” 
an hour here, or a day there. She lays 
aside the claims that husband, children, 
sisters, parents, society, friends make on 
her, and gives this often hardly won time 
to the needy, to the ignorant, to the lost, 
for her Lord’s sake. Her gentleness, her 
refinement, her charity, are the light of 
thousands of homes; her teaching, the 
bread of life to thousands of sordid lives. 
And this work she does, I say, as a volun- 
teer. Other duties must, of necessity, 
take a first place. She has no right to 
seek the lost or work among the poor and 
destitute, till the claims of her home life 
have been discharged. When the poor 





her to eome. An epidemic arises; she 
cannot come. In the burning heats of 
summer, she is often in the country; she 
cannot come. Her first duty calls her 
away from the scenes where she is most 
needed. 

Are we not beginning to estimate more 
correctly the work the Body of Christ has 
todo? Can you gaze down the growing, 
widening, deepening crevases that divide 
our society, and not realize it more? 

The Church needs the very gifts that 
women are specially fitted to give. Let 
me sketch the need and the ideal supply. 
First, she is refined; her presence 
breathes a purer life. A subtle atmos- 
phere of goodness and help goes ever with 
her. She carries with her ‘‘the melody 
of everlasting chime.” 

Second, she is educated. She knows 
how to help, and how to teach self-help. 
She has fitted herself by careful training 
to solve, so far as they can be solved, 
some of the complex questions of the 
poor. How few of us have any idea of 
the difficulty of teaching self-help! 

Third, she is trained. She cannot ac- 
quire such knowledge as she needs for 
her work in even one or two years. She 
must know something of human nature. 
Sbe has her diploma astrained nurse. In 
an hour she can transform an ordinary 
tenement-house room into a fairly com- 
fortable sick chamber. She knows how 
to wash a floor, and often does it; to 
make an appetizing soup or mix a medi- 
cine; to meet the needs of a little one 
just entered life, or help a strong man in 
the last dire struggle in parting with it; 
or she is trained to guide the little chil- 
dren, amuse and teach them, in day nurs- 
ery or kindergarten. (Ah! friends, it is 
only really womanly influence that can 
care for and save the little children from 
the early depravity of the sidewalk; while 
the ignorant mother, sometimes the care- 
less mother, is in the factory, the little 
ones drink in the first draughts of the 
moral poison of life.) 

Ladies, have I not got far beyond the 
work of the volunteer—and I have 
not outlined even what women can do, 
and in the future will do, for us. Can 
those of you who must be present morn- 
ing and evening in your own home un- 
dertake such works as these? And do 
you not think that hundreds of such 
trained ladies our city life needs? You 
can do much as volunteers, and you can 
learn more. You can and ought to learn 
something of the reality of the life that 
is lived by hundreds of thousands out- 
side the peaceful comfort of your own 
homes. You can learn to bring up your 
boys and girls to seek something more 
from the world than enjoyment, and the 
wherewith toenjoy. You can, by your 
active, self-denying participation in such 
works as I have sketched out, and many 
others besides, make your friends and 
your children believe that the end of the 
Christian life is not mere happiness; and 
you canenter your protest against a so- 
cial system that succeeds in dimming the 
fine gold of many a young girl’s nature 
before she is twenty-one. But when it 
comes to breaking up the clods and bor- 
ing the rocks of moral death; when the 
work of Christ demands, as it constantly 
will, that you showld live among the peo- 
ple to whom you minister; then you must 
turn back from that work, you cannot 
possibly undertake it as a volunteer. You 
are a good arrow-shaft; your money, 
jour influence, your backing, are abso- 
lutely essential, but every arrow-shaft 
needs a head; and the head must be the 
trained, ordained worker, living where 
she works. 

But all I ask, you say, exists in Sister- 
hoods. It doesnot. For, first, the Sister 
has no official position in Christ’s Church 
—nor under present organization of 
Sisterhoods canshe have. Sheis a volun- 
teer who has bound herself, usually by a 
double vow, first of obedience to her Su- 
perior, who is generally a woman; and 
second, to the perpetual taking up of a 
single life. I thank God for such orders 
of women. What would the Church of 
Rome be without them? Go East, go 
West, go South, and see the Sister of 
Charity walk unharmed, among the low- 





need her most, it is often impossible for 


night; even where all humanity is drown- 
ed in drink, she is safe; and why? her 
work is known, her mission respected. 
One or two such women have I seen, 
holding a mining camp in the far West 
for God, as no men could have held it. 
Let women who so wish to be bound, 
bind themselves. Their order is ancient; 
the results of their work the best argu- 
ment for their being. But, I ask, why 
not follow the practice of the Apostles? 
Why not give to the Church a ministry 
of women on thelines they lay down? If 
social conditions required it cighteen 
hundred years ago, what is there in the 
nature of things that makes it unfitting 
to-day? Do the conditions exist in our 
modern life that render it inadvisable? 
I cannot see it so. The ancient 
deaconesses were admitted by the Apos- 
tles on precisely the same grounds as 
deacons were admitted, and to do the 
same work. They had to minister to the 
poor; they were under the authority of 
their Bishops; necessarily, they could be 
transferred from diocese to diocese, or 
from church to church. They were not 
bound to single life by any vow, any 
more than the presbyters were bound. 
Briefly let me put thecase. The woman 
we want is a lady. WNune so fitted as 
those, who have higher education and in- 
herited refinement, to work among the 
poor. She wears a distinctive dress; when 
possible, she lives the community life. 
Long experience has proved the immense 
advantages of both these regulations. 
Once she has been accepted and con- 
secrated by the Bishop, she is open to en- 
gagement by any diocese or church. She 
is under the Bishop’s authority as much 
as are the deacons or presbyters. The 
Church is bound tosupport her and recog- 
nize her position,as the Church recognizes 
theirs. More than this, her order admits 
of the invaluable play of individuality. 

God gives to each nation some special 
talent: to the Jew, shrewdness; to the 
Gaul, quickness; to the German, solid- 
ity; to the Anglo-Saxon, tenacity; to 
the American, unrivaled, individual 
intelligence, the power to fit him- 
self to circumstances, to mold and de- 
velop those circumstances to his will. 
There is, of necessity, more play for indi- 
viduality in the Deaconess idea than-in 
the Sisterhood idea. There is no rule of 
silence, no rule of celibacy. When she 
wishes to give up her work and to assume 
the married state, after notice, she is at 
liberty to do so. 

It seems to me, when we take into con- 
sideration that our country is what it is, 
by virtue of the evident triumph of in- 
dividualism, that it is a most dangerous 
mistake to conduct our religious work on 
lines that studiously ignore individual- 
ism. Learned and eloquent men are to 
be found who will argue that work must 
be effivient, in proportion as the individu- 
alism of the workers is excluded. This, 
I think, is a radically mistaken view. To 
seek a pattern’ and precedent for nine- 
teenth-century Christian work, amid the 
dim half-lights of monasticism, is surely 
a mistake. All things—our needs, our 
times, our people—cry on us to let indi- 
viduality, so long as it is properly. sub- 
servient to order and discipline, have 
fullest possible play. Thus, and thus 
only, can we do our best, 

I am convinced that so soon as the 
various needs of our modern life are made 
known, earnest and competent women 
will throng to grapple with them. We 
need some machinery for training such. 
We need a seminary forour women quite 
as much as for our men. They need the 
recognized position in the Cpburch’s 
orders that the Apostles gave; norcan we 
give less. In preventive work the deacon- 
ness can do more than any man. Over- 
worked mothers, tired factory girls and 
store girls, children in the crowded city, 
untended sick—these need the ministry 
specially of women, and of women 
whose whole time and attention is given 
to their work. God send such laborers 
into his field, for then shall the world 
see more clearly than it has yet seen the 
gentleness, love, patience, peace and hope- 
fulness of Jesus revealed in his body, 
which is his Church. 
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(i) Nors:~Romans, xvi, 1, St. Paul thus 
writes; “J commend into yon Phebe our sister 
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who is a deaconess of the Church that is at 
Cenchrea.” In I Timothy, iii, 11, again he 
writes: “Even so must their wives be grave, 
not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things.” 
Bishop Lightfoot, writing on the authorized 
version of the New Testament, says: “If the 
testimony borne in this passage (Rom. xvi, }), 
toa ministry of women in apostolic times, had 
not thus been blotted out of our English Bible, 
attention would probably have been directed to 
the subjeet at an earlier date, and our English 
Church would not have remained so long 
maimed in one of her hands.” Dean Howson, 
in an essay published in the Quarterly Review, 
1860. says: “The idea involved in the original 
Greek word here is precisely that of helpful 
service; and it was, no doubt, in the perform- 
ance of such service, that Phebe, the deaconess 
of the Church at Cenchrea, was sent by St. 
Paul from Corinth to Rome.” The Dean goes 
on to say: “Besides mention by St. Paul of 
Phebe, there are other allusions in his Epistles 
that point to the recognition of woman's service 
in the Church. There is one also in I Timothy, 
iii, 2, which occurs in the midst of a long pas- 
sage relating to the diaconate, where it says, 
* Even so must their wives be grave; the expres- 
sion wives has no authority from the original 
Greek; the word is simply women”; and on this 
verse Bishop Lightfoot likewise remarks: “If 
the theory of the definite article (in the Greek) 
had been understood, our translators would 
have seen that the reference is to deaconesses, 
not to the wives of the deacons.”” Dean Howson 
goes on to quote from some early records: “It is 
prescribed that deaeons are to be like the 
bishops, free from blame, and more free for 
active service; that they may be able to minis- 
ter to those that need help; and the deaconesses 
must be zealousin ministering to the women, 
and both must be ready for errands, and for 
journeys, and for service of every kind.” The 
allusion to the journeys brings at once to our 
recollection the verse in Romans xvi already 
mentioned. The sources of our information are 
not even limited to Greek authorities; for the 
heathen writer, Pliny, in his celebrated letters 
to Trajan, speaks of the heroic constancy of the 
Christian ministra, who were tortured under 
his orders. Lucian also alludes to the services 
of these devoted women in prisons. 

There are handed down to us decrees on the 
subject, formulated by various councils; and a 
prayer is still extant which was used in the third 
century, on the occasion of deaconesses being 
set apart to their office: 

“As to the deaconess, O Bishop! thou shalt 
lay thy hands on her, in the presence of the 
presbyters, the deacons and the deaconesses, 
and thou shait say: 

“ Eternal God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Creator both of man and of woman,who didst fill 
with Thy Holy Spirit Mary, Deborah, Anna and 
Huldah, who.didst not disdain that Thy only 
begotten Son should be born of a woman, who 
also in the Tabernacle of Testimony and in the 
Temple, didst appoint women as the keepers of 
Thy Holy Gates, look now Thyself on this Thy 
handmaid, here set apart for the office of a dea- 
coness; give unto her Thy Holy Spirit, cleanse 
her from all impuritv of the flesh and of the 
spirit. that she may worthily accomplish the 
task now committed unto her, to Thy Glory, 
and to the praise of Thy Christ, with Whom, to 
Thee and the Holy Spirit, be glory and worship, 
for ever andever. Amen.” 

We find, too, that no less than forty deacon- 
esses were attached to the Mother Church of 
Constantinople alone, when St. Chrysostom was 
bishop in that city; and constantly in his writ- 
ings honorable mention is made of many of 
these Christian women who labored under his 
superintendence; and the name of one of them, 
Olympia, passed into tradition in the Church as 
synonymous with all things noble and pure, 





(2) NOTE. 
DEACONESSES IN THE CHURCH OF BNG- 
LAND. 1871. 


PRINCIPLES AND RULES SUGGESTED FOR 
ADOPTION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES, 
(a) Definition of a Deaconess. 


A Deaconess is a woman set apart by a Bish- 
op, under that title, for service in the Church. 


(b) Relation of a Deaconess to a Bishop. 

(1.) No Deaconess, or Deaconess’ Institution, 
shall officially accept or resign work in a Dio- 
cese without the express authority of the Bish- 
of that Diocese, which authority may at any 
time be withdrawn. 

(2.) A Deaconess shall be at liberty to resign 
her commission as Deaconess, or may be de 
prived of it by the Bishop of the Diocese in 
which she is working. 

(c) Relation of a Deaconess to an Incumbent. 

No Deaconess shall officially accept work in 
a parish (except it be in some non-parcchial 
position, asin a hospital or the like) without 
the expres authority of the incumbent of that 
parish, which authority may at any time be 
withdrawn. 

d) Rédation of a Deaconess to a Deaconess’ Insti- 
tution. 

In all matters not connected with the paro- 
chial or other system under which she is sum- 
moned to wor, a Deaconess may, if belonging 
to a Deaconess’ Institution, act in harmony 
with the general rules of such Lnstitution. 

Ile~BULES SUGGESTED. 
(a) Probation. 

It is essential that no one be admitted as Dea- 

coness without careful previous preperatyons, 


’ 





(b) Dress. 

A Deaconess shall wear a dress which is at 
once simple and distinctive. 

(c) Religious Knowledge. 

It is essential te the efficiency of a Deaconess 
that she should maintain habits of prayer and 
meditation, and aim at continual progress in 
religious knowledge. 

(d) Designation and Signature. 

It is desirable that a Deaconess shall not drop 
the use of her surname, and with this end in 
view it is suggested that her official designation 
should be “Deaconess A. B.” (Christian and sur- 
name), and her official signature shall be **.A. 
B., Deaconess.” 

P. 8.—It is desirable that each Deaconess’ In- 
stitution should have a body of Associates at- 
tached to it for the purpoee of general council 
and co-operation. 

Signed by the Archbishops and eighteen 
Bishops. 


A. C. Cantuar, C. J. Gloucester and 


W. Ebor, Bristol, 

J. London, J. Hereford, 

S. Winton, G. A, Lichfield, 
J. C. Bangor, C. Lincoln, 


A. C. Bath and Wells, J. F. Oxon., 
Harvey Carlisle, W. C. Peterborough, 


W. Chester, T. L. Rochester, 

R. D. Chichester, G. Sarum, 

E. H. Ely, C. St. David's, 
F. Exon. 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 


BY EMILY F. WHEELER. 











ALMOST every one has heard something 
of Bryn Mawr, the college for women, 
opened hardly three years ago near Phil- 
adelphia; and perhaps a few notes from a 
resident within its walls may be of inter- 
est to those eager for advance in the ed- 
ucation of our girls. 

The first sight of Byrn Mawr is very 
pleasant. The name means High Land; 
and tho the hill on which the building 
stands is bare and bleak in winter, it is at- 
tractive in the October sunshine, with the 
villas and gardens all about. Indeed, 
one’s very first impression is that here is 
the ideal college; out of the city, and yet 
near enough for its advantages; in a quiet 
healtbful place where the greatest free- 
dom can be given, yet where no distrac- 
tions interfere with work. Seeing the 
two pleasant Halls where the girls are 
lodged, the well-appointed library and 
laboratories, the Faculty, whose energy 
is that of youth, one feels that here is in- 
deed a noble foundation. As one comes 
to know it from the inside one finds cer- 
tain deficiencies in ideals and attainments; 
but this is only what one might expect in 
a young institution, and the faults, we 
may hope, time will correct. 

What stamped it from the start as dif- 
ferent from all its sisters, was provision for 
post-graduate work, and founding of 
Fellowships. Of these there are five, 
Greek, English, Mathematics, Biology 
and History. So far, with but one excep- 
tion, they have been held but for one year, 
a time hardly long enough for definite or 
valuable work. All of the twelve women 
who have filled them have been from co- 
educational colleges. This would indi- 
cate that up to the present the colleges for 
women have not given as high training as 
those for both sexes. Butone must re- 
member that the women’s colleges are but 
four against many more co-educational 
ones, that they are too young to have yet 
a large body of mature alumne, and that 
their standards have, in many cases, been 
raised since their first graduates left them. 
A college for men has its standards set by 
comparison with older institutions. A 
college for women has, up to the present 
been of the nature of an experiment, and 
its standards have risen as experience 
proved they might. This is an advantage 
of Bryn Mawr, and it has given itself the 
highest yet reached. But keeping up to 
these involves practical difficulties. For 
example, fine as it seems to make the 
workin French and German begin with 
Old French and Gothic, one questions 
whether the average student, who has 
had, at most, two years of preparation in 
these languages, will be as much bene- 
fited by these philological studies as by 
a broader training wm general literature. 
Of course she is expected to get both; but 
will she ? And are not these more proper- 
ly post-graduate studies for the teacher 
and specialist ? 

Bryn Mawr has profited by the experi- 
ence of its elder sisters as to domestic ar- 


rangements. Instead of housing its stu- 
dents in one great building.it places them, 
as at Smith,in halls intended to accom- 
modate fifty each. Class-rooms, library 
and laboratories are in separate buildings, 
and partially, at least, one throws off the 
school atmosphere when one steps out- 
side of Taylor Hall. Of the residence 
halls it is usual to say that Merion is 
finer, but Radnor more home-like. Sin- 
gle rooms are the rule in Radnor; two 
bedrooms opening into a common study 
in Merion. It is hard to make a school- 
girl’s bedroom attractive, but some of 
them are; and many of the studies are 
charming with draperies, pictures and 
pretty trifles. In each hall there is a mis- 
tress; but as there are no permissions and 
little responsibility her duties are light. 
In cases of illness a nurse from the city 
relieves her, and in general she is meant 
rather as a social head of the house. 
There are no study hours, no bells, ex- 
cept class ones, no permissions, A bell 
indeed rings at 10 P.M. and it is a fiction 
that one is expected to retire then. But 
the girl who chooses may get her lessons 
at any hour after, and promptness at 
breakfast is an unknown virtue in conse- 
quence. So of exercise. She walks or 
goes to the gymnasium when she pleases; 
and if not at all no one interferes till her 
health shows the effect of her careless- 
ness. The gymnasium is admirable, and 
a direc tress superintends all exercises; but 
it can hardly be called popular. ‘No 
time” is the constant excuse. Until a 
short time ago there was another. No 
piano is allowed in any of the college 
buildings. Girls who desire to keep up 
their practice join in renting one which 
is kept at the gardener’s cottage. Gym- 
nastic drills without music are difficult, 
and a piano has recently been put in for 
the use of the directress. 

This practical prohibition of music is 
one of the few touches which remind one 
that the college is a Quaker foundation. 
There is no organ in the fine chapel, and 
one must sadly accustom herself to pray- 
ers and prayer-meetings without the in- 
spiration of song. One must get used to 
the same lack in the halls; and perhaps 
the absence of social life in them is part- 
ly due to this. Sidney Lanier has said 
that two material things were essential to 
a home—an open fire and an instrument 
of music. We have fire-places, but, alas! 
neither fires nor a piano. There isa cer- 
tain truth in the saying that the piano is 
the great obstacle to the Higher Education. 
But as the end of culture is a symmetri- 
cal development of one’s best powers, 
what a loss is this exclusion of music and 
art—a loss at once toculture and to pleas- 
ure! Again, the absence of class lines is 
opposed to social life. There are pleasant 
circles of friends, but there is no general 
sociability. The complaint of the critics 
against ‘* Two College Girls” was, that it 
represented life at Vassar as “‘ a continu- 
al succession of high jinks.” No such 
accusation could be made against Bryn 
Mawr, where the intellectual atmosphere 
is rather dry. Perhaps it is because most 
of the professors are young and unmar- 
ried that there are no social relations be- 
tween faculty.and students. Certainly 
one misses the personal touch, the charm 
of friendly intercourse betwen pupil and 
teacher. If we were not so limited in 
numbers—less than 100—and so cut off 
from the world, it would not be so notice- 
able. But when winter comes, and the 
villas are closed and the city a long way 
off, and the one amusement is a walk, 
ana the half-dozen practicable ones were 
jearned by heart months ago, then, in- 
deed, one feels a great isolation, and one 
plunges into work to escape homesick- 
ness. 

The library, tho not large, is well 
chosen and very good in foreign tongues. 
American literature is noticeable only for 
its absence, and there is no light reading. 
The girls have bought for themselves a 
small collection of essays and standard 
fiction. But then one has no time for 
light reading, hardly for any reading not 
connected with one’s work. And this 
brings us to another objection to Bryn 
Mawr, the tendency to overwork. 

It might be made an argument for co- 





education that the mental strain seems 





less than in colleges for women alone, 






is the general testimony here that Pre 
girls work harder than in co-ed a 


institutions, and it is said to be the 
at Smith and at Wellesley. Perhaps the 
girls are too conscious of their pri 
too anxious to show themselves w, 
of them. Certainly in the mixed 
the tone is different. Men have had these 
advantages too long to think of them ag 
exceptional. Of course they wor 
but there is always a proportion who take 
college life easily and so dilute the pure 
oxygen of the intellectual atmosphere, 
But they are all hard workers in the 
women’s colleges; and a device at Bryn 
Mawr which takes any spare time on Sat. 
urdays or holidays, is what is called “Dri. 
vate reading.” In every language an 
amount of work nearly as great as can be 
gone over in class, is assigned to be read 
independently; and, to check any dispogi 
tion to do it carelessly, they have q sepa. 
rate examination on it. The Freshman 
Latin of the present year, for ing 
has been four books of Virgil; the G: 
a part of the “‘ Memorabilia” and the “Ap. 
tigone”; the French forty thousand lines of 
classic verse and prose; in German 
about 900 pages were assigned the first 
half year, and for the last five works of 
Lessing, Goethe and Schiller. As tg 
many of the students it is only thejr 
second year’s work, it is plain that here iy 
enough to keep them busy most of the 
summer. Readings in **English” too,ang 
frequent dips into French and Germap 
keep the faithful student always at her 
books. She has no time, she thinks, for 
exercise; no time for social life. A college 
entertainment isa rare and dreaded yp. 
dertaking, and ‘‘ browsing” inthe library 
an unknown pleasure to most of them, 
But a scholar is made quite as mauch by 
independent reading as by work onpm 
scribed lines, and tho girlsare not senttg 
college for ‘“‘ high jinks,” periods of ret 
and amusement are needful for mental 
elasticity. A 
Tne advantages for post-graduate study 
are excellent, especially in philology gh 
biology. But judging from obse 
and experience, the work follow 
closely the line of regular undergraduae 
studies. It is not conducted on the sem 
inary method of independent investigs 
tion with reports from time to timet 
the professor in charge. In some case, 
fellow, post and undergraduate students 
are in class together, and the ebligation 
of attendance and preparation seems felt 
by them quite as much as by the younger 
ones. This is specially noticeable with 
the fellows, who, as women of maturity 
and long training, should certainly he 
the largest liberty. It is not said tw 
they may not, but that in fact theyd 
not. And let no one think a fellowship 
a place of inglorious ease. “TI never 
worked in college as hard as here,” one 
of them frankly says; and another adds 
that never in her college work did she 
feel such pressure on her. This is partly 
because the fellowships are but for a year. 
One is tempted to crowd too much into 
it. Could they be held long enough to 
take the doctor’s degree, they would be 
far more desirable; and, since most of 
their holders are teachers, more fruitful 
to the cause of higher education. But 
half a loaf is better than none, and Bry 
Mawr deserves all honor for inaugurating 
this advance in college instruction. The 
old idea of girls’ training was that mind, 
morals and manners were all within the 
teacher’s province. We have all h 
of Mrs. Lemon’s excellent school, whose 
course included “all that was required of 
the accomplished female, even to extras, 
such as getting in and out of a carriage” 
and something of these seminary meth- 
ods were plain in the first women’s col 
leges. The new education has changed 
all that, and Bryn Mawr takes frankly 
the ground that it is her business to pro 
vide instruction; that social life and 
moral development ara not in her prov- 
ince. To leave the student as free 35 
possible is her place. Hence the absence 
of all rules as to church and chapel at 
tendance, as to exercise, hours of study 
and personal habits. lt is a common 
saying that girls old enough to go to col- 
lege are old enough to take care of them: 
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: Fasives: and, in these things, Bryn Mawr 
| a ppodels on the English colleges for wom- 
® o. But, as a rule, her students are 
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ger, and a difference of even a 

of years counts for much in a girl’s 

wnt and prudence, So too, the old 

jdea made much of the teacher’s influ- 

ence and the molding of character; the 

new asks chiefly as to the instructor’s 

acquirements. It all depends on the 

point of view, and if the sole business of 

a college is knowledge, then Bryn Mawr 
approaches the ideal type. 

RocKFORD, ILL. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 








At the meetings of the Salvation Army, 
when something a little difficult to be 
credited is stated by some popular speaker, 
itis the custom of the more enthusiastic 
gi the congregation to exclaim: ‘‘I be- 
jere it; I believe it.” This does not, of 
gurse, corroborate the fact; but it en- 
gourages the gentleman who is in posses- 
sion of the chair to proceed with his ex- 
periences. The same thing, or something 
like it, has grown into fashion with that 
portion of the medical profession who 
give their attention to experiments. The 
proceedings of M. Pasteur are always re- 
ceived with this sort of applause. When 
his patients do not die of hydrophobia, 
the happy result is set down to his pecu- 
liar treatment, as tho it were the custom 
of everybody bitten by a dog to perish in 
convulsions. A scientific gentleman in 
Vienna has now, we are told, just re- 
lieved a learned brother suffering from 
nervous pains produced from poisoning, 
in experiments on living animals, by at- 
tahing to his diseased nervé the cor- 
reponding nerve of a rabbit. All the 
virkectionists are exclaiming: *‘I believe 
if Ibelieve it”; which they are quite at 
liberty to do; it is a free country, which 
abo permits us to ‘‘reserve our judg- 
mt” upon the matter. What seems 
wither ungrateful to poor Bunny as a 
benefactor to the human race is, that M. 
Pasteur has undertaken to kill all the 
rabbits. The hares, mdeed, are, for the 
present, to be suffered to exist; but for 
curative as well as culinary purposes, one 
has first to catch one’s hare. Moreover, 
in a scientific way it will be less useful: 
if we borrow the nerve of its mouth, 
should we not get hare-lip? ‘I believe 
it; I believe it.” 

An attempt to free us from the conver- 
sational tyranny in one department, that 
fart, has just been made by Mr. Whist- 
ia, in his litle pamphlet called ‘‘ Ten 
OClock.” He sympathizes, or affects to 
sympathize with us (for one cannot for- 
getthat he is an artist himself, tho re- 
garded by his brethren much as a home- 
opathist is looked upon by the doctors, 
and such outlaws I have noticed are al- 
Ways on their good behavior toward the 
public); he is eloquent, I say, upon the 
Wrongs we have suffered of late years at 
the hands of the art world. He tells us 
how *‘ all homes have been invaded” by 
it, and our very costumes ‘‘taken to 
task,” and the very hard names we have 
been called because we refused to wear 
sunflowers in our hair. You poor “ pes- 
tered people,” he cries; ‘I have come to 
your assistance; I -will lift from your 
shoulders this incubus of art.” Here 
would be a deliverance indeed, if he kept 
his word, but instead of helping us, he 
only attacks our common enemies. There 
hever was an ‘artistic period,” he tells 
them, nor yet ‘‘an art loving nation.” 
If there were it would surely be the Swiss 
who are surrounded with the sublimest 
objects of Nature. But art is whimsical 
and turns her back upon them. ‘‘ What 
More worthy people? When every Alpine 
88P yawns with tradition, and is stocked 
With noble story; yet the perverse and 
scornful one will none of it, and the sons 
of patriots are left with the clock that 
turns the mill, and the sudden cuckoo 
With difficulty restrained in its box. For 
uis was Tell a hero? For this did Gessler 
die?” This is all funny and all very well, 
hat why this contempt for Swiss ingenu- 
ity? For my part I prefer the euckoo *‘ re- 

strained in its box” to the cuckoo who is 


at the dinner-table. Mr. Whistler com- 
plains that the joy of the tourist is not so 
much in the dignity of the snow-capped 
mountain as in the recognition of the 
traveler at the top of it. But that is a 
very natural sentiment. How delightful 
it is to see him there, if one knows him, 
and to reflect that he is a good way off. 
No, I am afraid that if Mr. Whistler were 
supreme he would become as unintelligi- 
ble as his enemies. This is how he ends 
his pamphlet: 

‘*We have then but to wait—until with 
the mark of the gods upon him, there come 
among usagain the chosen—who shall con- 
tinue what has gone before. Satisfied that 
even were he never to appear, the story of 
the beautiful is already complete—hewan in 
the marbles of the Parthenon—and broid- 
ered with the birds upon the fan of Hoku- 
sai at the foot of the Fusiyama.” 

If this last sentence was written to show 
that Mr. Whistler can be more unintel- 
ligible and affected than his enemies, the 
art critics, it is excusable; otherwise, 
where they have scourged us with whips 
he scourges us with scorpions. It issheer 
rubbish. 

The Negus is a potentate who will 
always be popular with us. We don’t 
know exactly who he is, but his title 
sonnds familiar and humorous. The 
O’Mulligan and the Macgillicuddy are 
‘** not in it” in comparison with him, for 
it is understood that they have fallen 
from their high estate, or have no estates 
at all. Their *‘ wild dhunie wassels, 
three thousand times three,” do not now 
care twopence about them, and have 
their own plan of the campaign ; but the 
Negus, as he tells us himself, has soldiers 
**in numbers lke the sand.” Where he 
fails, however, is in literary composition. 
From his late communication with the 
Queen I fear he has married his house- 
maid, and that she writes his letter for 
him. ‘‘ Since I wrote to you,” he writes 
to her Majesty, *‘ how are you? For my- 
self lam well.” (This is Mary Jane all 
over. ‘I hope this finds you as it leaves 
me.”) He is also rather inclined to be 
slangy. His positiun may be precarious, 
but one is sorry to find the Negus writing 
of being *‘ in a hole.” When, on the con- 
trary, he does not form his style from 
Western sources, it is imposing. He be- 
gins his letter not with ‘‘ Madam,” as one 
would expect, but with his own title 
“King of Kings, John of Abyssinia, etc., 
etc.,” and even writes them twice over. 
[I am afraid he is egotistic; but that 
would not diminish the attractions of his 
reminiscences, and if I were a publisher 
I should like to bring them out immense- 
ly. Think of ‘*The Negus: An Autobi- 
ography.” 

A duel in France has actually ended in 
the death of one of the combatants, and 
it is reasonably to be hoped that it will 
put anendto thecustom. To breakfast 
at the café, to drive tosome romantic and 
secluded spot, to glare at one’s opponent 
with folded arms, to have one’s sword 
measured, and, after a few passes, to be 
assured by the seconds, with chivalrous 
emotion, that the claims of honor have 
been satisfied, is very pleasant; but there 
is a point beyond which this amusement 
should never be carried. What, however, 
is particularly objectionable about this last 
duel is, that the wrong man was killed. 
The antayonists, according to the re- 
port of the matter, were painters, and ap- 
parently good friends. One of them be- 
came successful, and the other being jeal- 
ous of his good fortune, wrote a satirical 
article in a newspaper, not only against 
his friend, but in ridicule of a young 
lady who had praised his picture. The 
aggrieved person called the other out, a 
foolish thing enough to do no doubt, but 
by custom justified. When an English- 
man commits a disgraceful aggression— 
runs away, for example, with his friend’s 
wife—he at all events lets the other have 
one shot at him; if the cases are not par- 
allel they are similar, and it certainly 
would have better becume the libeller to 
have fired in the air. As the matter 
stands, if anything can make the prac- 
tice of dueling more monstrous and illog- 
ical this last example will do so. 

In one of the magazines this month 
there is an interesting experience of 





% “‘ restrained,” but bores me about art J 


sional hand. He is too hard upon that 
want. of attention sometimes seen in 
church during the delivery of a sermon to 
havea doubt of it. Some preachers’ hear- 
ers, however; may be too attentive. On 
the very day Tread the above essay I hap- 
pened in a much older work to come upon 
the following anecdote. To those who 
have read it I apologize; to those who will 
say they have read it, but who have not, 
I have nothing to remark; others will be 
pleased. Imagine a’ popular preacher in 
a London pulpit, with a grave old gentle- 
man sitting at the foot of it, waiting as it 
were, with a landing net for plagiarisms, 
and informing the congregation when- 
ever he caughtene. ‘* That isShylock’s,” 
he said at the third sentence; at the 
seventh, **Thatis Tillotson’s.” The preach- 
er who knew that there were plenty more 
to come, was in a pretty state; if he did 
it again he made up his mind to speak to 
the man. ‘That is Blair’s” came out at 
the tenth sentence. ‘‘ Fellow,” said the 
preacher leaning over the pulpit, ‘* if you 
interrupt again you shall be turned out.” 
The old gentleman looked round on the 
congregation with the same calm ‘confi- 
dence of recognition as before and with- 
out moving a muscle of his countenance 
observed, *‘ That's his own.” 
The difference between the prices of an 
article you want to purchase and of the 
same article yuu want to get rid of, is no- 
torious. ‘It is nought, it is nought, 
saith the buyer; but when he has gone 
away, then he boasteth.” But even this 
sinks into insignificance when compared 
with the value a man puts on himself and 
his property when he goes a-wooing, and 
that at which he values them when he 
wishes to get out of a matrimonial scrape 
and becomes defendant in a breach of 
promise case. In no other position does 
a human being show himself so modest 
and self-depreciatory. ‘‘ What can any 
woman lose by losing poor me?” he asks, 
plaintively (tho he is of course not the 
plaintiff), ‘‘My character is notoriously 
vicieus; I am much older than I look, 
and more contemptible even than I seem. 
I have no money and no credit, except 
what this young lady—against whom 
(this he is advised to say by counsel) I 
have not one word to say—has chosen by 
the strangest of misunderstandings to 
have reposed in my damages. Heaven 
and your lordship torbid! She ought to 
be happy in having got rid of a worthless 
creature whom she mistook for a bar- 
gain.” There was a case of this kind the 
other day, where there were the most 
charming differences in the assessments 
made before and after a love engagement. 
The lady protested the gentleman told 
her he kept a hunter. ‘‘ Hunter!” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘ why, I only gave £5-10 for it, 
and borrowed the saddle and bridle.” 
Even those who have not seen the 
charming representation of ‘‘The Real 
Little Lurd Fauntleroy” on the stage, 
have hailed its success as a protest against 
piracy, and a sort of supplementary vic- 
tory to that in the Courtof Chancery. A 
humorous rogue has, however, been writ- 
ing to the newspapers to show how, not- 
withstanding the late decision of the 
court the pirates may still evade the law. 
**T like,” he says,” ingenious devices; let 
the dramatic adapter write his play, leav- 
ing blanks where he intends to steal his 
dialogue. Then let him buy half a dozen 
copies of the novel and cut out the dia- 
logue he wants and paste it in its proper 
place. Thus he will not have made a 
copy of a single word, and may convey 
the novel withimpanity.” This gentle- 
man is ingenious, but too unblusning in 
his proposals for making thefteasy. Iam 
afraid he is one of those gentlemen often 
to be found at the assizes, to whom the 
judge, as he puts on the black cap, has 
always a few appropriate words to say: 
‘* Prisoner at the bar, if you had not ap- 
plied the talents which Heaven has given 
you to nefarious purposes, you might have 
made a fortune honestly. As it is, you 
will be hanged.” 
Trades Unions in China are very con- 
servative, and those who break their un- 
written laws are treated with greater 
severity than even with us. Instead of 
being boycotted, or blown up with gun- 





preaching evidently written by a profes- 


to death. At Soochow, I read,.this pun- 
ishment was inflicted the other day on a 
member of the gold-leaf craft, for taking 
more than one apprentice at atime. One 
hundred and twenty-three members had 
a bite at him. These institutions boast, 
not without reason, that none of the 
‘* brethren ” ever commit a second offense; 
from which circumstance it is supposed 
the proverb has arisen: ‘‘ Once bit, twice 
shy.” 

A dear old Jady in Yorkshire has been 
having a gala upon her 101st birthday. 
She hasa good hearing (a thing very diffi- 
cult to get in youth), fair eyesight, and 
everything all right, and says she would 
like to see more of life. Wants, I sup- 
pose, to ‘‘ make it guineas” by living to 
105. ‘*I have thoroughly enjoyed my- 
self,” is her last bulletin. How infinitely 
preferable is this state of mind to the 
pinchbeck resignation of the man of 
pleasure, with his ‘‘I have had enough 
of everything.” 

The difficulty that just now stares a 
good many people in the face is how to 


j apply the machinery (mental or other- 


wise) they possess, and which circum- 
stances have rendered no longer remu- 
nerative, to other uses. The British 
farmer has to turn his attention to mak- 
ing jams; the British publisher (if the 
American copyright bill passes) will, per- 
haps, be compelled to become an author, 
A rare example of luck in this way has 
befallen the largest quill manufactory in 
the world. When steel pens came into 
vogue its deatn-bell seems to héave 
sounded; when all of a sudden “‘ a happy 
thought” indeed occurred to its proprie- 
tor—'‘ Toothpicks!” The establishment 
is transformed into a toothpick mill and 
now turns out 20,000,000 quills per an- 
num. 

Itis popularly supposed that creatures 
of great bulk are not sensitive to pain; 
that is why the woes of fat folk are al- 
ways so derided; but the fact is they feel 
as keenly as other people, and over a 
larger area. The rhinoceros is indifferent, 
indeed, about having his toe trodden 
upon, but this is by no means the case 
with the elephant; if you had elephantia- 
sis in the foot yourself you would under- 
stand this, but most persons do not, in- 
cluding, as it would appear, the proprie- 
tors of circuses. Two of this class have 
been recently summoned for cruelty to 
elephants, in making them walk with 
tender feet. These animals are very thin 
skinned. Tho they can carry an enor- 
mous weight, it is very difficult to ar- 
range it on their backs so as not to gall 
them. The number of elephants in India 
which are made useless for work on this 
account, and also by lameness, is very 
great. When they put tl eir foot down it 
has almost as serious an effect on them 
as on other people. If they tread on a 
stone their immense weight makes it 
leave an impression on their soles; it is 
almost like engraving. 

The proceedings in bankruptcy of the 
well-known impressario, late of Covent 
Garden and Her Majesty’s Theater, re- 
mind one of what Thomas Ingoldsby tells 
us of Doldrum the manager and his little 
difficulties. He says he has paid Madame 
Patti, from first to last, no less that £300,- 
000. Her money for one night was £630. 
These are very large figures—enough to do 
away with such foolish quotations as 
‘Sold for a song,” or vox et preeterea 
nihil forever. Notes and gold appear to 
have been in her case synonymous. A 
thing is worth, in one sense, what it will 
fetch, of course; but this payment for one 
night’s hire of ‘*an organ” seems indeed 
monstrous. It is the same sort of waste 
of money that one deplores in fireworks; 
the pleasure derived from it is so evan- 
escent. I can easily imagine the person 
who has to pay such sums to a prima 
donna having quarrels with her, and en- 
tertaining his own views about the good 
sense ot the audience who insist upon 
having her and no one else. 

** Fiddle-de-dee, where is she? 

She’s the artiste whom we all want to see. 

Doldrum, Voldrum, bid the manager come, 

Fiddle-de-dee, none but she; 

Subscribe to her terms, whatever they be.” 


Before the ceurt Doldrum confines him- 





powder, the offenders, it seems, are bitten 


self te saying that the public is “ very 
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capricious.” Sometimes he lost £15,000 
in a single season; at others, gained £30,- 
000. But the figure of tiddle-de-dee seems 
to have remained pretty constant. The 
operatic revelations altogether are cu- 
rious, and tend to corroborate Carlyle’s 
famous dictum about the majority of 
mankind. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
_— 


ECLECTIC BELIEVERS. 


BY SAMUFL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











A Lapy of considerable culture and in- 
telligence, upon being asked by a Chris- 
tian friend whether she believed the 
Bible, replied, after some hesitation: 
** Well, yes, and no. Some parts of the 
Bible I believe, and some parts I don’t be- 
lieve.” The friend then said to her: 
‘** What parts of the Bible do you believe, 
and what parts do you reject?” To this 
question her answer was: ‘I believe 
those parts that seem to me reasonable, 
and those parts that seem to me unrea- 
sonable I reject.” ‘‘Then,” said the 
friend, ‘‘ you do not believe the Bible as a 
whole and do not reject it as a whole.” 
**That is just my position,” she replied. 
‘*What I find in the Bible and think to 
be true, I believe; and what I find there 
and think to be false, I do not believe.” 
**Qne more question,” said the friend. 
‘*What rule do you adopt in deciding 
what you will accept as true and what 
you will reject as false?” She replied: 
“Why, of course, the rule of my own 
reason. What other rule shall [ adopt?” 

That woman, taking her upon her own 
showing, was an eclectic believer. She 
did not believe the whole Bible, and did 
not reject the whole, and did not believe 
anything contained in that Book, simply 
because it is there. She discriminated 
between the true and the false, and se- 
lected for acceptance the former, and re- 
jected the latter; and thus, so far as the 
Bible is concerned, she constructed her 
faith on theeclectic principle. She made 
her own reason the standard of judgment 
as between the true and the false in the 
Bible. Ina word, she treated the Bible, 
notas a book of absolute authority in any 
sense, or in anything, but just as she 
would any other book, accepting what 
suited her notions, and rejecting what 
was contrary thereto. The Bible itself, 
either as a whole, orin any part of it, 
proved nothing to her mind,as a final 
authority. 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in a 
letter dated February 2d, 1871, and pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post, 
October 29th, 1887, and republished by 
Joseph Cook, in the February number of 
Our Day, 1888, uses the following lan- 
guage: 

“The fact that the strongest assevera- 
tiofs of en@less punishment are found in 
the synoptical Gospels is true. It is only 
by a line of refined reasoning that we can 
get rid of the force of the old orthodox ar- 
gument. Indeed, I suspect that no man can 
get away from the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment, except by a process which very 
materiglly lowers the doctrine of inspira- 
tion. Iam free to eonfess that my mind 
more and more moves away from the doc- 
trine of endless punishment; but it is at the 
expense of that belief in the supreme au- 
thority of Scripture, and an increase of 
faith that the living reason of men must 
determine living questions, and that the 
moral sense which Christianity educates 
must in the end sit in judgment on the 
qualities of religion itself. It is in 
vain to argue and criticise at single points, 
when, in fact. your difficulties go back to 
the very foundation of things, and when 
you are awaiting the developments which, 
by compelling a total reconstruction of the 
whole philosophy of religion, will relieve 
you of the trouble of special dissent.” 

It is true that the contents of this re- 
markable letter primarily relate only to 
the doctrine of endless punishment, ad- 
mitted to be taught in the synoptical 
Gospels, and so taught that no one can 
get away from the doctrine, ‘‘except by 
a process which very materially lowers 
the doctrine of inspiration”; and yet so 
far as the principle is concerned, and also 
so far as this specitic question is con- 
cerned, these contents assign to the writer 
substantially the same position as that of 
the lady above referred to. Mr. Beecher 








confesses that, in moving away ‘‘ more 
and more” from the doctrine of endless 
punishment, he does so at the expense of 
‘*belief in the supreme authority of 
Scripture,” and as the result of “‘an in- 
crease of faith that the livjng reason of 
men must determine living questions, 
and that the moral sense which Christian- 
ity educates must in the end sit in judg- 
ment on the qualities of religion itself.” 
Here he is quite right. If we admit that 
the Bible, in the synoptical Gospels, or 
any where else, teaches a doctrine, whether 
it be that of endless punishment or any 
other doctrine or fact, and, at the same 
time, upon the authority of ‘‘ the living 
reason of men,” or that of **the moral 
sense which Christianity educates,” deny 
or call in question the truth of the thing 
thus taught, then we must necessarily 
do so at the expense of our faith in the 
supreme authority of the Book itself. 
From that moment the Bible ceases to be 
regarded as an absolute and final rule of 
religious faith; and what one, having 
taken this position, shall believe or not 
believe, becomes a matter of his own se- 
lection, and this makes him an eclectic 
believer in reference to the Bible. He 
exercises the liberty of choice, accepting 
what accords with his views, and reject- 
ing what is not thus accordant. 

The position of such a man is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Christian sects 
into which the Church of Christ is divided, 
and that, to some extent, differ from each 
other in respect to their creeds. These 
sects all agree in accepting the Bible, as a 
whole, and in allits parts, as of supreme 
authority in all matters of religious faith 
and practice. They differ, so far as they 
differ at all, in reference to what the Bible 
teaches. Their controversy is not about 
the authority of the Book, but- solely 
about its meaning. The Methodist, for 
example, does nct, in the Calvinistic 
sense, see the doctrine of election and the 
saints, perseverance in the Bible, and 
hence rejects the doctrine, while believ- 
ing in the supreme authority of the Bible, 
and would believe this doctrine it he so 
read the Book that he finds there. The ques- 
tion with him is simply one of interpreta- 
tion. Thesame is true of the other Chris- 
tian sects. They all recognize the abso- 
lute supremacy of the Bible itself, and do 
not antagonize this supremacy with ‘‘ the 
living reason of men,” or with “the 
moral sense which Christianity educates.” 
‘*Thus saith the Lord” with them ends all 
questions and makes faith a duty, no mat- 
ter whether this ‘‘ living reason” or this 
‘*moral sense” says the same thing or 
not. 

Alleged scientific discoveries have in 
comparatively modern times, raised the 
question whether the writings of Moses, 
in the earlier chapters of the Book of 
Genesis, relating to the creation of the 
world and the origin of man, are to be 
accepted as true, or discarded and virtu- 
ally stricken out as not historical and 
merely mythical. The chapters are there, 
and what nas the form and appearance of 
history is there; and there they have been 
from time immemorial, and there they 
will remain to the end of the world. 
What shall be done with them? Shall 
they be treated as merely fabulous, or be 
regarded as a part of the ‘all Scripture ” 
which, according to Paul, was “‘ given by 
inspiration of God”? 

Before the Christian believer decides 
to apply the eclectic and striking-out the- 
ory to this portion of the sacred volume, 
it would be well for him to think a mo- 
ment, and see how much further he must 
carry the theory if he applies it here. 
He must carry it into the ministry of 
Christ as recorded in the four Gospels. 
Nothing is more certain than that Christ 
placed the imprimatur of his own author- 
ity upon the Old Testament Scriptures, 
including the writings of Moses, without 
the slightest qualification or reservation, 
or the remotest intimation that any part 
of these Scriptutes was not to be ac- 
cepted as of divine authority. This gen- 
eral statement every one knows to be 
true who has made himself acquainted 
with the four Gospels. If, then, upon the 
eclectic theory, we discard any part of the 
record which Moses has given, we must, 
upon the same theory, set aside and dis- 





card all that part of our Lord’s ministry 
which, upon his authority, establishes the 
truth of thisrecord. We must conclude 
either that the evangelists have not cor- 
rectly reported his ministry in this re- 
spect, or, if they have done so, that here 
he was mistaken, and committed his 
authority to that whieh is merely fabu- 
lous and without foundation in fact, or 
that he knowingly treated that as true 
which he knew to be false. This may 
not embarrass an infidel who does not 
believe in Christ at all; but it is very se- 
rious business to one who does believe in 
him. Te reject that which he affirmed 
and accepted as true is virtually to call 
in question his authority, and so far to 
discredit his whule ministry. 

The same difficulty confronts us when 
we turn to the apostolic epistles. These 
epistles accept the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures as of divine authority, without any 
discrimination or exceptions; and Paul, 
Peter, John and Jude, especially Paul, 
make distinct reference to facts recorded 
in the earlier chapters of the Book of 
Genesis—to Adam and Eve, to the temp- 
tation of Eve, to the introduction of death 
into the world by the sin of one man, to 
Cain and Abel and the murder of the lat- 
ter by the former, to Enoch, to Noah and 
the building of the ark by him, and to the 
flood—thereby implying their acceptance 
of the facts recorded in these chapters. 
And if we read these facts out of the 
history in Genesis, and make them mere 
fables without reality, then we must read 
these references to the facts out of the 
category of inspiration; and having done 
this in these specific instances, we have 
established a rule in reading the epistles 
of the apostles which permits us any- 
where, and in respect to any statement 
made by them, to call in question their 
authority to bind our faith. We have 
adopted a theory in regard to their in- 
spiration, if, indeed, we concede any in- 
spiration to them at all, which makes 
their language a fallible and uncertain 
guide, and leaves us at liberty to accept 
or reject what they say, accordingly as it 
does or does not correspond with our 
ideas of what is true. We have,in a 
word, taken the position of the lady re- 
ferred to in the outset of this article. We 
may not apply it to the same extent, and 
reject all that she rejected; but this is 
only a difference in quantity, and not at 
all in the essential position of the mind. 
The eclectic theory of acceptance and 
rejection is as realin the one case as in 
the other. 

As tothe alleged scientific discoveries 
which set aside what Moses wrote in 
Genesis, and also the indorsement of 
Moses by Christ and his apostles, and 
which demand the application of this 
eclectic theory to the Bible, it may, with- 
out going into the general question of 
their truth, be justly remarked that these 
alleged discoveries relate to matters that 
lie very far back in time, and that they 
are, for the most part, merely speculative 
inferences from facts assumed to be 
ascertained. These inferences, when 
carefully weighed, are a long distance 
from an established certainty. ‘They are 
by no means fixed and settled pointsfrom 
which to reason, and with which to set 
Moses aside, and Christ aside, and his 
apostles aside, with all the evidence, in- 
ternal and external, that supports their 
claim to be the teachers and guides of 
the race in all matters pertaining to re- 
ligion. Christians ought not to be in any 
undue haste to enthrone science so-called 
as the certainty and subordinate the Bible 
as the uncertainty, and then conclude 
that if the two come into seeming con- 
flict, the latter must in some way be re- 
constructed, or some parts of it must be 
virtually left out, or some new theory of 
interpretation or inspiration must be in- 
vented as the means of keeping the Bible 
on good terms with science. We say that 
Christians ought not to be in any undue 
haste to get themselves into this position. 
It will be time enough for them to take 
the position, if ever, when the emergency 
calling for it shall actually exist. Till 
then they had better stick to the old- 
fashioned theory that the Bible bas an- 
nexed to it God’s authority, and that, in 
respect to all matters of which it treats, 





it is to be accepted as the infallible “4 
of faith and practice. This is one ow 
fundamental positions of Protestantism 


and there is no occasion for modifying ; 


What the Church and the world most 
want is not a more liberal théory of in. 
spiration, or “a total reconstruction of 
the whole philosophy of religion,” but 
the temper of mind and heart with which 
the one hundred and nineteenth psalm 
was penned, long before even the Ola 
Testament was completed, and when not 
a single line of the New Testament Was 
yet written. This psalm is a running 
commentary upon the transcendent value 
of God’s revelation, as a guide to thought 
and practice; and if it was true when 
written, much more is it now true when 
the whole system of revelation has been 
com pleted. 

The power of the Bible to govern 
thought, to supply the materials for 
thought, to bless the mind, to comfort 
the heart, and rule the life, is conditioned 
upon our acceptance of it as of absolute 
and binding authority. If here we 
stumble we do so to our own detriment, 
A religious system resting upon God's 
authority, and to be believed and trusted 
because so regarded—which is just what 
the Bible in both Testaments purports to 
be, and what Christians believe it to 
be—is a fundamental want of human 
nature, growing out of what we know, 
and also what we do not know, except 
asthus instructed. Men may speculate 
as much and as long as they please; but 
at last they come to the point where they 
must stop speculating and where they 
must believe what, as they suppose, God 
himself says to them, or they will haye 
no final resting-place for the soul, No 
one can, by the mere exercise of his 
own powers, make himself so wise as to 
escape this necessity. What the world 
wants is something that is oracular, and, 
in relation to the soul, is substantj 
the Word of God, and that can for this 
reason be accepted and believed as aby 
lutely authoritative and certain. 
aided human reason cannot supply this 
want ina way, or to an extent, that will 
be satisfactory to itself. God himself” 
must speak, and man must hear him, 
and believe what he says and because he 
says it. Every religious system, whether 
true or false, that has hitherto existed 
among men, has so existed upon ths 
theory, and no other. Mere reason 
never invented a religious system pro- 
fessedly based on reason, and then clothed 
it with authority over the humanuiné, 
and it never can. 4 

The question whether the religion 
taught in the Bible came from God, and 
is, hence, invested with his authority, is 
a proper question for reason to consider 
and determine; and if it be answered in 
the affirmative, as it is answered by Chris- 
tians, then what remains to be done is to 
accept the Bible in what it teaches, and 
submit the head and the heart to its su- 
preme authority. We may, and we 
should, devoutly study it, in order to a& 
certain what it does teach; yet that sort - 
of eclecticism, which accepts a part 
and rejects a part of its teaching, is el 
tirely out of place in application to the 
Bible. It may do for other books, but 
not for the Bible. So far as applied to 
this Book, it reduces it to the level of & 
human production, and virtually denies 
its divine authority. It makes man, 4 
to the contents of the Bible, the judge of 
what is true and what is not true, and as 
sumes that, as to these contents, he 18 
competent to tell beforehand what they 
ought to be, and hence competent to de- 
cide that this or that part of the Bible did 
not come from God, and is there without 





his authority. It so happens, however, . 


that human nature possesses no such com- 
petency. It can, upon evidence showing 
the fact, accept a revelation from God; 
but it cannot beforehand tell what it 
ought to be, or would be if made by God. 
God himself, and not man, is and neces- 
sarily must be the sole judge on this 
int. : 
P Christians will do well, alike for their 
sanctification and their.comfort, and, if 
preachers of the Gospel, for their power 
as such, to emphasize the doctrine of. 
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nce and authority in the Holy 
intures. They will do well ever to 
jn mind that what these Scriptures 
‘mech God himself teaches. This will en- 
“ble them to say with the Psalmist: 
“ety word is a lamp unto my feet and a 
unto my path.” Every man, in 
ing the journey of life, needs such a 
jmp: and in God’s Word he may find it. 
fhe more he studies and trusts that Word 
the more he will trust and love the God 
of the Word; and the better satisfied will 
pe be with both. He will. make the ac- 
tance of God in a way, with an inti- 
macy, and to an extent, that will be to 
pim a continuous walk with God, cheer- 
ing bim in life, supporting and consoling 
him in death, and giving him the confi- 
dent hope of a blessed immortality. 
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0UR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


“WASHINGTON is not such a hot place, 
ser all,” said one lady to another yester- 
day in the early hours when housekeep- 
as, male and female, meet at the market 
jpSeventh Street, just off of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where you may see Mrs. Worden, 
the wife of the distinguished hero, at one 
ponent, Mr. Spofford, of the Congres- 
sional library at the next turn, and your 
gamstress with her thrifty basket on her 
gm alongside a distinguished general, 
tach cheapening a bit of fish for the 
family dinner. 

“No, with northern capital we have 
northern weather,” and then, seeing a 
smile on the lips of the other, she added: 
“You will find that firmly settled among 
the orthodox superstitions of the city. 
Nomember of Congress should build or 
ownahouse here if he wishes to continue 
to reprsent his state—with northern 
nog, northern frost and snow. When 
the Yankee set his foot on the sacred soil 
yoknow a shiver ran over the country 
suthof Mason and Dixon’s line.” 

Sethe city, with the exception“of five or 
sirhot days, has been cool and pleasant; 

the fashionable world finds out every sec- 
ood year that it can stay here very late. 
fhe city begins to be beautiful in April, 
vith its tree-lined streets; there are pleas- 
amt drives outside the boundary, and 
longer expeditions if you want them. 
Congress has its long session, and keeps 
the Cabinet here ; “‘ so we find with great 
satisfaction that we need not hurry about 
getting off.” Angust and September are 
a little wearisome, but our houses are 
coland comfortable until then. Mrs. 

Yeretary Fairchild has not gone yet, 

in.Whitney hovers between Grasslands 

and her house in I Street, and will go 
lateto her house in Lennox; the Presi- 
dent drives out to Oak View where he 
canlook calmly down from his wooded 
hight upon the city stretched out before 
him. Oak View is a pleasant place, rough 
tough to be interesting, cultivated 
mough to have all the comforts of life; 
these include a great many things which 
Would have been considered luxuries 
fifty years ago—vegetable garden, where 
the egg-plants and the tomatoes are well 
thead, started in the hot-houses, and then 
transferred for out-door growth three 
weeks earlier, even with the alleged 
“northern weather,” than they can be 
further north ; and strawberries in May 
gtown out-of-doors—these are some of the 
‘omforts which serve to make life endur- 
thle to an harassed public man. 

When &@ prominent man gets into the 
neighborhood of his eightieth birthday, he 
8 by no means willing to let go his hold 
‘pon life, and if he is well and hearty 
there is no reason why heshould; but he 
has moments of reminiscence, and heen- 
J°¥8 a quiet place outside the city, where 

Can see the placid country scenery and 
get the contrast which the life offers to 
the fret and worry and weariness of the 
turmoil that goes on under the shadow of 

dome. 

A visit to such a place is a delightful 
Telease to one who has had a big ‘‘ must” 

d him most of his life. The farm I 
un thinking of—it is a farm, and nota 

Place”—is woodland and pasture and 

’ cultivable land in an irregular jumble of 
_ ow-rolling hills; hills that have no other 


object, apparently, than to let brooks run 
between them. So the landscape has no 
particular object. There are miles of 
these low green sweeps and rolls, tree- 
crowned often, and with cattle feeding 
on their smooth sides; but never high, 
leading to nothing; no mountain over- 
topping the rest; no river, no sea on the 
distant sky-line—and so restful. A 
peaceful, prosperous scene, which does 
not draw on you to admire and exclaim 
over it, but a healthy, sweet air, a sky 
high and blue for the trees to rear them- 
selves into and for the sun to spread gor- 
geous clouds upon when he sets, anda 
deep peace, which steals in upon one and 
which one could easily come to love. 
This is Maryland landscape. 

From a drive or a walk we come in to 
linger over a bright fire on a clean hearth- 
stone, and as it goes down to coals and 
ashes, pleasant talk comes freely from the 
lips. 

** Johnson, Andrew Johnson, was the 
best abused man who ever sat in the 
Presidential chair,” said our host, and 
leader in these pleasant talks. ‘‘ He was 
an obstinate man, no doubt. One of his 
daughters said of him, laughingly: ‘ Oh! 
Father must have something to wrestle 
with, you know.’ He was also coarse- 
grained, in one sense, but it was, after 
all, a strong, healthy grain. He was 
carrying out, he thought, the plans of 
Lincoln in the matter of reconstruction, 
and who knows that we should not have 
turned upon Lincoln as savagely as we 
did upon him. They said he drank to ex- 
cess. He did not’-— 

‘That is said of every President, al- 
ways and under any circumstances,” 
broke in a listener. ‘It is coming to be 
the regulation slander and is going to 
have no weight at all in coming adminis- 
trations.” 

‘*Except about Mr. President Hayes,” 
said another, a little mischievously; ‘“‘they 
did not say it of him.” That had to be ad- 
mitted, and with a laugh the talk drifted 
on again. 

‘*The women of his family were lovely, 
delightful people, and his wife, whose 
health was ruined by the privations she 
underwent at the hands of their enemies 
in Tennessee, was a woman of strong 
character and great refinement. Mr. 
Johnson made a speech one evening from 
the front of the White House, and then 
went back into the library where his wife 
was sitting on a sofa, sat down by her 
and put his arm round her shoulder and 
said: ‘ Well, mother?’ 

““*They will never hang you for a 
traitor,’ said she; it was one of those 
fiery speeches in the first months of his 
administration, It is melancholy to think 
how he and his party quarreled after 
that, and how if they did not call him 
traitor to his country they thought him 
recreant to the party that had elected 
him. Save a few appointments in the 

very last of his career and that in a try- 
ing time when almost any President 
weakens a little, he strove to do his best 
for the country.” 

‘*The women’s side of that administra- 
tion was difficult too. The condition of 
the White House when they went into it 
was appalling. After President Lincoln’s 
death the servants simply made off with 
everything they could lay hands upon 
and there was nobody to take care of 
what was left behind. Mrs. Stover and 
Mrs. Johnson had to buy the necessary 
kitchen articles before they could give a 
dinner; and how particular they were! 
Every knife and fork was marked Presi- 
dent’s Mansion and everything was en- 
tered ona list. When they wentaway, ac 
the end of the four years, they called in 
the marshal who hascharge of the grounds 
around the White House and went over 
everything with him, he making the in- 
ventory; then the ladies stayed until the 
carriage of General and Mrs. Grant was 
actually at the door, so that there should 
be no such dreadful interregnum as 
there was before they had come in. Plain 
people from the mountains they called 
themselves once—they had been educated 
in Georgetown. Mr. Johnson had been 
both Representative and Senator, and 
always had his family with him. They 





to receive, and what Washington etiquet 
required,” 

From that to other things—a running 
fire between one of the guests and the. 
host, because while toth were Republi- 
cans one was a free trader and the other 
a protectionist. One objected strongly 
to Mr. Cleveland and the other said, ‘‘I 
voted for Mr. Blaine and saw Cleveland 
inaugurated with much apprehension 
and distrust, but he has done well”; to 
which the other brought up the heavy 
argument of the Civil Service, which 
demoralized the opposition a good deal, 
but under which he still showed great 
pluck and skill in argument—all this and 
more, and then back again to Washing- 
ton, to the shadow of Sheridan’s coming 
death, to the vision of the society young 
ladies, going merrily off to dance at the 
cadets’ bali at Annapolis, and to hear the 
bugle calls and see the tactics at West 
Point—to find the House and Senate de- 
pleted of its members, until the Con- 
gressional Record looked like the Book of 
Deuteronomy with its long lists of names 
absent, and paired in a vain attempt to 
find a quorum—back, in short, to life 
under the dome; and if any one wishes to 
know the name of the Maryland host and 
farmer, let him look for a charming book 
of reminiscences of men and things 
shortly to be published by the Scribners 
of New York, and he may learn, and he 
will find it one not unknown to fame. 

On the day after the opening of the 
Convention there were nine senators on 
the Democratic side of the Senate to be 
seen at one time, the rest had nearly all 
gone to the St. Louis Convention. The 
House was even more empty looking with 
Mr. Benton MacMillin in the chair instead 
of Mr. Carlisle, and a plentiful lack of 
that buzz and hum which confuses the 
spectator in the galleries and makes him 
believe that they are doing nothing and 
making a great deal of noise about it. 

The amusing thing of one of these days 
was when a man in the reporters’ gallery 
took out ared handkerchief and waved 
it. Immediately there was a stir on the 
Democratic side and a disposition to ap- 
plause, and Mr. Grosvenor, of Ohio, im- 
mediately rose to a question of order, and 
on being requested by the chair to state 
his difficulty, remarked that ‘‘ the wav- 
ing object in the reporters’ gallery which 
had been mistaken by the gentlemen on 
the other side for the red bandana of 
Ohio was in reality a telegram from Ore- 
gon.” 

Mr. Parker, from New York, said: ‘‘ It 
seems to be well understood that the man 
who is to be placed at the rear of the 
ticket will carry the flag and lead in the 
campaign. I suggest, however, to the 
gentleman in the gallery who flaunts it 
that it would be in better taste and have 
a better effect if he would use it for the 
purpose for which it was originally in- 
tended.” 

Then Mr. Kelly moved that a commit- 
tee of three be appointed to remove ‘“‘ the 
red flag which the reporters’ gallery was 
flaunting in the faces of our irritable 
friends.” 

Then there was more laughter, and Mr. 
Bland said; ‘‘ You will have to stand it 
the next four years.” 

This was amusing but undignified, und 
the chair had finally to remind the gen- 
tlemen that this was not a political con- 
vention, and request that they would 
cease conversation or retire to the cloak 
room. Butit shows how underlying and all 
pervading is the sense that the Convention 
issimultaneously in session. They say that 
during the first day of the Convention Mr. 
Cleveland spent most of his time receiving 
and rearing telegrams, remaining alone in 
his libs? y with Mr. Lamont and scarcely 
seeing any one. His renomination 
seemed so certain that one cannot imag- 
ine his feeling any anxiety about it. 

In the next week the Convention at 
Chicago will meet, and there will be de- 
pletion on the other side of the House. 

There are no possible Presidents in the 
House, so that the talk of members there 
is impersonal. Some of them are friends 
of Mr. Blaine, who would like to give 
him anything he wants, but they have 
learned caution. One said: “‘ Mr. Ingalls 





were not so plain but that they knew how 


another answered: ‘‘ Not any good where 
he left the legitimate points he might 
have made for mere abuse. In his first 
speech in the Senate where he conveyed 
the idea that we had heard enough of the 
magnanimity of the South in allowing 
itself to be beaten, and that we did not 
care to hear the leaders and aiders of 
treason lauded in the Senate Chamber he 
was all right. But the other things he 
said could not change a man’s opinion 
nor nominate him instead of Mr. Blaine.” 
Then the group all looked at each other 
and one uttered the words in the minds 
of the rest, as he said: ‘‘ Will they nomi- 
nate Blaine?” But they melted away 
and formed other groups without answer- 
ing the question, only some of them 
shook their heads and all looked grave as 
if it were the besetting danger of the Re- 
publican Party. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 








THE INTERNATIONAL ART EX- 
HIBITION IN VIENNA. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 





EVEN an exhibition of art cannot be vis- 
ited on the Continent without one’s 
thoughts being assailed by the political 
situation. In Vienna, two ofthe most active 
and ambitious of the Great Powers are 
wholly unrepresented. The lack of Russian 
pictures might be overlooked, but an exhibi- 
tion without French masters strikes one as 
being singularly incomplete and unfamiliar. 
Russia does not send her quota of works of 
art from political hatred; and France anti- 
cipates revenge, for the Austrian refusal to 
take part in her proposed centenary of the 
Republic in ’89. 
The most complete collection is naturally 
that of Austrian articles, the Exhibition 
being institufed with the aim of illustrating 
the development of native art during the 
past forty years of Emperor Franz Josef’s 
reign. It is, indeed, a public exhibition by 
name and of purpose. After Austria, Ger- 
many is best represented, svarcely a celebri- 
ty except Bockelin among living painters is 
lacking; England shows toa better advan- 
tagethan ordinarily on the Continent, where 
the old idea that her art is subordinate still 
has a vogue that astonishes me; Spain 
seizes attention by immense canvases of 
Carbonero, Viniegra and Checa; Italy ex- 
pands the senses by aroom full of light and 
light colors, in contrast to the reigning 
browns and sumptuous dark tones of the 
Munich and Belgian schools; while Norway 
and the other Scandinavian states, in send- 
ing comparatively few pictures, seem to 
have meant those few to bring home each « 
medal. 

A lack of “sensation pictures”? is a 
marked feature; I have not. visited an ex- 
hibition in ten years, I think, so free from 
them. The worst almost that occurs are 
tricks in details of otherwise honest work. 
In a picture by Max Korner, entitled ‘‘ Por- 
trait of a Girl,” a fan is visible in the back- 
ground. Ifit lay, asif just thrown down, 
the introduction of it would be a bit of 
Nature. In such a position it would occupy 
a small space in perspective ; asmall space, 
however, is not what the artist wanted. 
He, therefore, has spread the fan out and 
set it up. One does not see that it leans 
against a support. In opposition to the 
commonest law of Nature, it stands alone, 
as if on feet and endowed with lfe—a dis- 
tressing spectacle to one’s common sense, 
forced upon it by the artist for the sake, 
as one perceives, of getting a triangle of 
vivid green color on his canvas. The 
picture isan example of one sort of artifice. 
A type of another, is seenina painting by 
Biichler called ‘‘ From Psyche and Amer,” 
where a youthful female is represented in 
red drapery. The red is as wonderful as 
any which the magic of Makart’s brush 
ever produced, but the evidence at hand in 
the want of plastic form under the drapery, 
and of any trace of the mythological in the 
conception of Psyche, proves that one has 
todo with what was originally a study of 
color and folds. It would be too much to 
require an absence of pictures with these 
traits. Where mediocrity and young talent 
just out of the schools and in the first 
period of technical mastery are collected, 
they must always be an inevitable factor. 
The spectator does not condemn them se- 
verely. Such harmless anxieties in adding 
a finishing touch, or in looking about fora 
subject to hitch a capital study on, are not 
those vicious things known as “sensation 
pieces.” 





has not done us any good,” to which 


A third feature is the sumptuousness of 
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the exhibition interiors. The paintings are 
hung in the Artists’ Hall, where a splendid 
staircase leads into a central dome room, 
from which a view is had of all the fine suites 
of apartments on the chief floor. The portals 
are draped with rich portiéres; groups of 
palms and flowers are placed about paintings 
set on low easels; while sculptured reliefs 
agaiust dark backgrounds fastened above the 
paintings give a singular graodness of dec- 
ofative effect to several of the rooms. 

Another feature which I mention last be- 
cause it needs to be dwelt on, isthe extraor- 
dinary display from Hungary. It is, in- 
deed, a revelation. The Exhibition will be 
quoted as having shown the world, for the 
first time in completeness, an art to which 
has hitherto been known chiefly, if not sole- 
ly, through Michael Munkacsy. The Hua- 
garian division is the novelty of the Exhi- 
bition of ’88, as the skill of the Russian 
goldsmiths was of ours in 76. 

A quarter of a century ago, and Orlay 
was the greatest painter in Hungary. He 
was important, like Chureh with us, be- 
cause ‘‘a one-eyed man among the wholly 
blind is always kirg.’’ Asif this fact were 
not sufficiently lamentable, there existed 
besides an inferior ideal of excellence. Rahl, 
the Viennese fresco-painter of the market 
hall and opera, and his interminable 
groups of clumsily drawn allegorical per- 
sonages, were considered the painter and 
the masterpieces of the day, so that Thau 
and Lotz, on leaving their mother country, 
went east as Rahl’s apostles. Such was 
Hungarian art—so poor a generation ago 
that no history exists of it! The revolu- 
tion from the old state of things to the pres- 
ent one is ascribed by the Austrians to the 
change in Hungary’s political life. T.ey 
compliment themselves indirectly while 
praising their sister state. Asa matter of 
fact the change is likelyto have been the 
result of many causes. Among these causes, 
however, one certainly as important as the 
political union, was the abandonment by 
Hungarian students of the habit of resort- 
img to Vienna. 

The artistic life of the Austrian capital 
was undeniably torpid a generation ago. 
The historical divi-ion of the Exhibition, if 
it shows’ anything, pr.ves this. The Vien 
nese school of painting was wanting both 
in vigor and in originality. It followed a 
technique, moreover, which laid stress on 
color at the cost of form, Makart was al- 
most the only master that emerged from it 
of European and transatlantic fame. And 
Makart, when, as a student at the Acca- 
demia delle belli Arti of Venice in ’14, I 
spoke to him of qasters, shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘These, these have been my 
master!’ he exclaimed, stretching his arm 
out to Titian’s ‘“‘Assumption.” ‘“‘ That is 
the silver of painting. This is the gold— 
the pure gold!’’ and he planted himself be- 
fore ‘‘ The Delivery of St. Mark,’ by Tinto- 
retto, which he came every morning at 
seven—as soon as the gallery was open—to 
look at. 

Germany and Paris, at the same time that 
Austria was giving rise to one Makart, 
were producing a phalanx of great masters, 
and Hungary at last, like the rest of the 
world, sent her young talents to their 
ateliers; with what brilliant results, the 
present Exhibition shows. 

In a collection that has portraits by Leu- 
bach, Munkacsy, Herkomer and Knaus, the 
Hungarian Benczur’s ‘ Tisza,’’ is alone per- 
fect. Knaus is accused of making his por- 
traits approach the genre style; Leubach, 
of gross negligence in finishing the body 
and clothes of sitters; Munkacsy, of ineffi- 
cient individualization, and Herkomer’s fa- 
mous *‘ Miss Grant’’ is suspected of being 
too new in style to be earnestly meant— 
rather a proof of what Hubert Herkomer 
can do than of what art is. I repeat the de- 
tails of the criticism not as acceding to 
them. I have seen collections of Leubachs 
and Knauses too recently to do that on the 
ground of one example, but as conveying in 
a brief form the faults possible in portrait 
painting, aod which are absent from Tisza’s 
by Benczur. 

The painting is certainly of incomparable 
solidity and pliableneas. The head is 
worked out into plastic roundness. To 
press a finger on the flesh of the face or of 
the aristocratic hand of the popular states- 
mar, would be to produce a dent that re- 
gains smoothness when the pressure is 
raised, by the slower readjustment peculiar 
to thin, elderly persons. Leubach has not 
surpassed this. Life itself cannot surpass 
it. 

If the technique expended on the costume, 
whichis the ample greatcoat of a Hunga- 
rian magnate, beset with a broad collar of 
fur and jeweled clasps, be not as extraordi- 
nary as the flesh painting, the reasou is to 
be found in the inaerent inferiority of stuff 
compared with the living organism. The 





chair In which the statesman sits, the han- 
dle of the saber which his left hand leans on 
—these accessory details art finished and 
are apparent to the eye. There is, in fact, 
nothing so wonderful in the picture as its 
seeming simpleness. 

The Hungarians say that Tisza wears 
spectacles not to see, but to hide his gaze, 
so that the spectacles of the portrait are a 
historic part of the man. After the first 
general impression one is struck by the 
frigid mental quiet in his glance—a glance 
that is all-knowing, that fixes itselt upon 
a speaker not to hear him, but to read him. 
And to do this he does not move his he.xd 
but once; that occurs at the first word spo- 
ken. His answer is likely to be not slow, 
but to come aftera pause. It is not the 
craftiness of a common intriguer which the 
portrait portrays, but of a man used to 
standing high and unmovable in public af- 
fairs, and in hisown esteem; of one who 
does not so much makea front against a 
timid enemy as of one who keeps front 
against all men. The world of European 
politicians find in the portrait the essence 
of cunning, invincible statesmanship. But 
it could also be taken for the picture of an 
old-time patrician merchant. Perhaps the 
activity of Tisza has not been much differ- 
ent in quality from that of early great 
tradesmen. 

Munkacsy’s portrait of Franz Listz hangs 
opposite Benczur’s master-work. It is a 
pleasant, genial piece. Munkacsy’s en- 
ceptions are rapid, original, earnest. He is 
more fruitful than Benczur, but he has not 
quite Beneczur's technical mastery of forin. 
The opinion this year rises again that Mun- 
kacsy has never thoroughly overcome his 
bad early training. He belonged to the 
group that still journeyed to Vienna; and 
to the imperfection in the method of Vien- 
nese instruction, came, in Mankaesy’s case, 
the direct poverty, hindering a steady and 
quiet application. Yet who denies his be- 
ing bold, powerful and intense! 

Boldness, impulsiveness, naturalness, are 
the characteristics of Hungarian artists. I 
have no space to describe their productions 
in genre. They are among the naivest io 
the whyle collection. Harowitz's, I hear, 
will go to America, 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA. 








Science. 





WHEN, a few years ago, it was proved 
conclusively by De Bary and others that the 
beliet of the farmer was correct that the rust 
in the barberry bush was the author of mil- 
dew in the wheat, it was extremely hard to 
believe, because science had so long taught 
that the rust and mildew were of different 
genera. And so they are, and yet it is now 
incontrovertible that the spores of one pro- 
duce the other, when growing on the other 
thing. It was not to be supposed that Na- 
ture was unique in this effort, and observ- 
ers have been on the look-out for similar 
behavior in other directions, Professor 
Farlow, of Cambridge, Mass., bas shown 
the great probability that a fungus on the 
cedar, known as Gymnosporangium, be- 
comes a Roestelia when it can grow ona 
pear leaf. European ebservers, who have 
been watching in the same line, now find 
that another fungus, Podisoma pineperini, 
becomes Roestelia lacerata when growing 
on the pear, or its neighbor, the hawthorn. 
The dark orange fur gus that appearson the 
Savin juniper, Podisoma Sabini, beeomes 
Roestelia canceUlata, when on the leaves of 
the pear. It is singular that such dissimi- 
lar plants asthe barberry and the wheat, 
should be the choice of the fungus for alter- 
nation of the generation, and the different 
species of juniper and red cedar and the 
pear for another illustration. They are 
surely capital illustrations that extremes 
meet in Nature as well us elsewhere. 


....A recent issue of Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen contains a map of the New Si- 
berian Islands, giving the routes of the 
various travelers who at different times have 
visited that remote group, which in the 
memory of most Americans is connected 
with the ill fated ** Jeannette’? Expedition, 
One of the islands, somewhat to the north 
of the main group, still bears tLe name of 
Bennett Land, after the proprietor of the 
New York Herald. The principal islands 
are Kotelnyi, Faddejewskoi, East New Si- 
beria, and the Greater and Lesser Ljachow. 
These islands have recently been exploreu 
with considerable care by Dr. Bunge and 
Baron Toll, under the auspices of the Rus- 
sian Government. Remains of the mam- 
moth (fossil), narwhal (probably two 
species), horse, musk-ox, three kinds of 
deer, ox, hare, and seal were found upon 
the island of Great Ljachow. 





...-The very strange life-history of a 
Japanese fly has been worked out by a na- 
tive naturalist, C. Sasaki. It occasions an 
immense loss to the silk-worm industry 
from its attacks as a parasite of that worm. 
The eggs are laid on the mulberry leaves, 
where they are swallowed by the caterpil- 
lar. A larva hatching from the egg speed- 
ily passes through the alimentary canal of 
its host, and ensconces itself in one of the 
nerve-ganglia, where it feeds on the cells, 
but after a time leaves this abode and 
enters the tracheal system, taking up a 
position where it can get a supply of fat as 
food, and plenty of air. Its presence finally 
causes the death of its host. 


....During the last three years Dr. Venn 
has made measurements of the Cambridge 
University students. In commenting in 
Nature, for May 3d, on the results, Mr. 
Francis Galton concludes that ‘‘hieh honor’ 
men are presumably, as a class,‘‘ both more 
precocious and more gifted throughout 
than others. We must therefore look upon 
upon eminent University success as a fortu- 
nate combination of these two helpful con- 
ditions.’’ 








Personalities. 


WE do not give much credit to the 
subjoined story of Queen Victoria which is 
in circulation; for the Queen of England is 
seldom witty and never rude. Itis related 
that, by request, a pretty Highland lassie 
danced a‘ fling’’ before the royal family 
circle at Balmoral last spring. The girl 
was rather of the better class; the Queen 
had difficulty about offering her money. 
Her Majesty asked the girl what she could 
give her—what she would like. The girl 
(doubtless prompted by her strong Tory 
family) replied: *‘The head of Mr. Glad- 
stone on a charger.’”’ The Queen is reported 
to have said that she could give her the 
charger; but, she added, ‘‘as for the head 
of Mr. Gladstone, he lost that years ago.” 


....Mr. Frederick Villiers, the war corre- 
spondent and artist of The London Graph 
ic, lately bought at a public sale an antique 
cocked hat. When he came to examine 
the hat closely he found written on the 
lining, in a concealed spot, this entry in an 
unknown hand, which he believes, however, 
to be authentic. ‘This hat was given to 
me by the Duke of Wellington, May 2ist, 
1851. Hetold me it was worn by him at 
Waterloo.”’ 





..--Mr. P. T. Barnum recertly bought a 
plot of land 100 feet square at Gilbert and 
Main Streets, Bridgepert, Conn., and has 
announced that he will erect on this sitea 
ten-story building for the exclusive use of 
the Bridgeport Scientific Society and the 
Fairfield County Historical Society, and 
that he will present to these bodies, jointly, 
an absolute title to the property. The cost 
of the land and building will be about 
$200,000. 


....A great lady of the Russian court has 
just died in the person of the Countess 
Catherine Feodorovna Tiesenhausen. She 
was in her eighty-fifth year and the grand- 
daughter of the famous Russian General of 
tke Napoleonic wars, Princ: Kutuzoff. Her 
father, the eminent Count Tiesenhausen, 
was killed at Austerlitz. A fine study of 
Kutuzoff' is incorporated into Tolstoi’s 
“* War and Peace.” 


....Miss Minnie Freeman, the young Ne- 
braska school-teacher whom the bliz- 
zard of last spring made famous, 
has decided to make California her 
home for the future. She has re- 
ceived $2,700 from the subscription raised 
for her benefit, besides two gold watches, 
three diamond pins, and as many pieces of 
jewelry. 


....Ex-Senator Fair is somewhat noted 
for his humanity to animals. An old sorrel 
horse was carried a long distance in Cali- 
fornia recently in aspecialcar. The ani- 
mal, now twenty-eight years of age, being 
the property of Mr. Fair, who grants the 
ancient steed every comfort. 


....Mrs, Content Sweet Buffington is the 
name of a highly respected and active lady, 
ninety-eigbht years old, who lives at Dor- 
chester, Mass. 


....The Duke of Westminster recently 
recalled an invitation to dinner that he had 
sent to Mr. Spencer because that gentleman 
attended the dinner given by the Eighty 
Club to Mr. Parneli. 


....Rear Admiral Heneage has forbiddn 
his officers to wear colored linen shir. 
under their coats. 


...-The late George Sturge, of England, 


left more than $1,250,000 for various chari- 
ties. 





Pebbles. 


Is the music stand at the bal 
music box or a band-box )—Bos 
mercial Bulletin. — 








-..It is said that no one can arrest 


flight of Time; but who is there who is not 4 


able to stop a minute ’—Life. 


---.-Men on pension rolls live to 
old. The pension roll beats the baker’s ro} 
asa staff of life.—New Orleans Picayune, 


...-A sign painter in Detroit has sudden. . 


ly become dumb. He continues goog at 


making signs, however.—- Yankee States. 
man. 


“....Telegraph editor (to chief): “ This 


dispatch about the woman who threw a 
pailful of hot water over her husband is too 
long. What had I better do?” ‘ 
“ Boil it down.” —Texas siftings, " 
----Husband: “That gas ought to be 
turned down. It is singing away there jy 
lively style.”” Wife (laughingly); “ Singing, 
eh? In what meter is the music? Can you 
tell me?” Husband (crossly): ** Yes, Gas 
meter.”’—Lowell Citizen. 


-+--Funny man’s little boy: “Papa, what 
does the Senate do with treaties?” 7 
man: “My son,it codifies fisheries treaties and 
ratifies Chinese treaties. There, now, rup 
away and laugh, and let the gray matter in | 
papa’s brain have a chance to recuperate,” 
— Washington Critic. 


....- Eugene Smith, an enthusiastic Blaine 
man of New Haven, Conn., when he read 
the Maine statesman’s letter to Whitelaw 
Reid, went out and bought a plaster cast of 
bis favorite candidate. ‘It was’ Blaine or 
bust with me,” said Mr. Smith; “and 
there’s the bust.”,—The World. 


.-..‘ Darringer, this is the oddest paint 
ing I ever owned.” ‘‘ Why so, Bromley?” 
“With this side up, it looks like a winter 
landscape; turn the other end up, and itis 
a fakir with a flowing white beard,” 
“Bromley, you’ve got a prize! It’s a geny 
ine Turner.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


-+..They were young lovers, and asthe 
strolled through the Ramble in Caw 
Park, the future looked very bright ad 
pleasant to them. “That is a dogwwt- 
tree, my love,” he said, touching it lightly 
with his stick. ‘‘How do you know that iss 
dogwood-tree, George, dear?” ‘I can td 


by its bark, my darling,” and then a police _ 


man ordered them off the grass, and they 
were very, very huppy.— Life. 


....Trascible old gentleman: ‘Consume 
you, sir! That’s my corn you stepped on!” 
Affable Stranger; ‘‘Excuse me, tir. Iam 
deeply grieved at the result of my awkward 
ness, and I beg you will accept my siucerest 
apologies. But, since you have introduced 
the subject, will you allow me to say that! 
have herea simple and inexpensive little 
article, wnich is positively warranted 
cure any case of corns, bunions, or ingrow.” 
— Puck. 


..--Millie was just entering her third 
summer, and her aunty was trying to teach 
her her letters. The little midget got 
along nicely until she came to W. “Now 
say W, double you, d-o-u-b l-e-u,” trying 
to make it plain. “Double me,” persisted 
the child, apparently understanding it 9 
Aunty grew tired and discouraged, aod 


finally said: “Well then, say double me.” 
‘Double Aunty,” quickly exclaimed be 


triumphant little nuisance, and 
screaming and laughing away.—Detrolt 
Free Press. 


....The Pall Mall Gazette gives the fol- 
lowing from the examination papers in 
natural history of one of the English public 
schools: ‘* Describe a sparrow-hawk, an oak, 
atrout, and a hare, so that a person — 
had never seen them would recognize them. 
Answer: “Sparrow-hawk is a bird with 
wings, legs, tail, etc.; beech eyes and feath- 
ers.” “ An oak tree is a most pecaliar tree; 
it has rugged bark and the top 1s round 
generally, it reminds you of a cabbage & 
little way off.” ‘‘A trout is a fish with & 
scrachy top.” A young disciple of Izaak 
Walton, who probably wishes to pose as & 
first-class fisherman, adds: “ They are rather 
dark on the back but a light silvery cullour 
underneath, they take a fly as wellas auy- 
thing.” “Hare isan animal that is hunted 
by dogs.” The next bay clearly kept tame 
rabbits, and believed that everybody * 
kept them. Description became easy: 
hare is like a rabbit only larger.” To con- 
clude with an example from another source, 


fullof unwitting satire upon men’s com: 
mon attitute towards on that = 
not suit their views. The question | we 
“What do you know of Charles Dar 
Answer: * Darwin proved that men ag 
scended from monkeys. (not y 
lieved).’”’ 
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wos of colored people gathered from 
all parts of Alabama to witness the an- 
piversary exercises of the Tuskegee Normal 
School, Thursday, May 3ist, 1888. Ten 
students were graduated. Exhibits were 
made of the students’ handiwork in sewing 
and tailoriog, biacksmith wheelwrighting, 
farming. cooking, washing, printing. Arm- 
strong Hall, built by student labor, out of 
wood aud brick made by the young men 
from the forest and the ground, was opened 
for exhibition. The Hon. John R. Lynch, 
of Mississippi, delivered the annual address. 
The average attendance of the school for 
the past vear has been nearly 400 students. 
The object of the school is to fit teachers of 
their own race to go out into Alabama and 
bring up the colored people from the abject 
condition in which tney are held by their 
own ignorance and the system of liens on 
their crops. Three thousand dollars is ap- 
propriated each year by the state. The 
remainder of the $20,000 needed each year 
forits support are raised by its principal, 
Mr. Booker T. Washington. 


...-The resignation is announced of Prof, 
G. Stanley Hall from the Department of 
Psychology and Pedagogics in Johns Hop- 
kins University in order to accept the Pres- 
dency of Clarke University, Worcester, 
Mass. The department is left without any 
head, and the present condition of the 
finances has induced the board, so it is un- 
derstood, to leave the chair vacant. They 
have appointed only seventeen Fellows this 
year, and none of these are in the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy. They have also modi- 
fied the regulations so that those holding 
Fellowships shall pay tuition, from which 
they have hitherto been free. It is gener- 
ally believed that no attempt will be made 
at present to reorganize the Department of 
Philosophy or to encourage the entrance of 
new students into it, but only such arrange- 
ments made as will complete the course for 
those who have already entered and may 
choose to remain. 


.... Union College, Schenectady, has fair- 
ly adopted the system of free lectures, now 
becoming sO popular with the colleges. 
During the term now closing Prof. Wil- 
Nem Wells, of the Faculty, delivered a 

of ten lectures on the students, pro- 
fessors and methods of the German univer- 
sities, and the making of united Germany 
under the guidance of its soldiers and 
statesmen, headed by Bismarck and the 
wenerable Emperor. The lectures were 
mainly for the senior class, but were 
largely attended by the other classes and 
the general public. 


-.--The trustees of Columbia College 
have accepted the resignation of President 
Barnard, to take effect when a successor is 
selected. A committee was appointed to 
consider nominations for the position. Pro- 
fessor Drisler will be acting president un- 
til Dr. Barnard’s successor shall be ap- 
pointed. Professor Sloane, of Princeton, 
has declined to accept the Chair of Latin 
in Columbia College. 


....Miss Anna B. Gelston has been se- 
cured as principal of Rockford Seminary, 
Iil., to succeed Miss Hillard. Miss Gelston 
graduated from Michigan University Ph.B. 
in 1881. Since then she has taught five 
years at Wellesley College. Last year she 


spent at Oxford, England, pursuing studies 
in English, She was offered a chair in Eng- 
lish at Wellesley, but decided to go to ook 
ford Seminary. 


--+.The five-story medical hall of the Uni- 
Vernity of Pennsylvania, one of the cluster 
of greenstone buildings at Thirty-sixth 
Street and Woodland Avenue, Philadel- 
Phia, has been destroyed by fire, and 


Tare works of art, together with medical 
collections of the highest order, said to be 


the most valuable in the world, were 
Tuined, 


-«..The 182d Commencement of the Uni- 
Versity of Pennsylvania was held last week, 
and a long list of students was graduated 
in the various departments. Honorary de- 
grees were awarded as follows: Doctor of 


Divinity—the Rev. Soom S. Chambers, the 
Rev, Jobn K.Murphy. Doctor of Laws—E. 
Otis Kendall, D. ayes Agnew, M.D. 


----The Rev. William F. Slocum,of Balti- 
more has accepted the presidency of Colorado 
College, to which he was recently elected. 


Heis an Amherst alumnus of 1874, and has 
also studied at Andover, Johns Hopkins 
and in Germany. 


--..The trustee of Mount Holyoke Semi- 


nary and College have decided to erecta 


tad building for scientific purposes, with 
o view of making the seminary compara- 
€ with the New England colleges. 


--».Bangor Theological Seminary gradu- 





Wcws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Democratic National Convention 
met in St. Louis last week. The Conven- 
tion organized on Wednesday. On Thurs- 
day, to the surprise of no one, President 
Cleveland was re-nominated by acclama- 
tion; the enthusiasm ofthe Convention was 
intense; nearly a full half-hour was con- 
sumed with the wildest cheering. On Fri- 
day ex-Senator Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio 
was nominated for Vice-President on the 
first ballot; the opposition to him was in- 
significant, Governor Gray receiving 105 
votes, and General Black 31, while the suc- 
cessful candidate received 684 votes. On 
Friday also, the following platform was 
adopted: 


“The Democratic Party of the United States 
in National Convention assembled renews the 
pledge of its fidelity to Democratic faith, and 
reaffirms the platform adopted by its representa- 
tives in the Convention of 1884, and indorses the 
views expressed by President Cleveland in his 
last earnest message to Congress as the correct 
interpretation of thet platform upon the ques- 
tion of tariff reduction, and also indorses the 
efforts of our Democratic representatives in 
Congress to secure a reduction of excessive tax- 
ation. 

* Chief among its principles of party faith are 
the maintenance of an indissoluble Union of 
free and indestructible States, now about to 
enter upon its second century of unexampled 
progress and renown; devotion to a plan of 
government regulated by a written Constitu- 
tion, strictly specifying every granted power 
and expressly reserving to the States or people 
the entire ungranted residue of power; the en- 
couragement of a jealous popular vigilance, di- 
rected to all who have been chosen for brief 
terms to enact and execute the laws, and are 
charged with the duty of preserving peace, in- 
suring equality and establishing justice. 

“Tne Democratic Party welcomes an exact- 
ing scrutiny of the administration of the execu- 
tive power, which four years ago was com- 
mitted to its trust in the selection of Grover 
Cleveland, President of the United States, but 
it challenges the most searching scrutiny con- 
cerning its fidelity and devotion to the pledges 
which then invited the suffrages of the people. 
During a most critical period of our financial 
affairs, resulting from over-taxation, the anom- 
alous condition of our currency, and a public 
debt unmatured, it has, by the adoption of a 
wise and conservative course, not only averted 
disaster, but greatly promoted the prosperity of 
the people. 

“It has reversed the improvident and unwise 
policy of the Republican Party touching the 
public domain, and has reclaimed from corpo- 
rations and syndicates, alien and domestic, and 
restored to the people nearly 100,000,000 acres of 
valuable land to be sacredly held as homesteads 
for our citizens. 

“While carefully guarding the interests of 
the taxpayers and conforming strictly to the 
principles of justice and equity, it has paid out 
more for pensions and bounties to the soldiers 
and sailors of the Republic than was ever paid 
before during an equal period. 

“It has adopted and consistently pursued a 
firm and prudent foreign policy, preserving 
peace with all nations while scrupulously main- 
taining all the rights and interests of our own 
Government and people at home an:i abroad. 

“The exclusion from our shores of Chinese 
laborers has been effectually secured under the 
provisions of a treaty,the operation of which 
has been postponed by the action of a Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate. 

“ Honest reform in the civil service has been 
inaugurated and maintained by President 
Cleveland, and he has brought the public serv- 
ice to the highest standard of efficiency, not 
only by rule and precept, but by the example of 
his own untiring and unselfish administration 
of public affairs. 

“In every branch and department of the Gov- 
ernment under Democratic control the rights 
and the welfare of all the people have been 
guarded and defended; every public interest 
has been protected, and the equality of all our 
citizens before the law, without regard to race 
or color, ha3 b2en stedfastly maintained. 

“Upon its record thus exhibited and upon the 
pledge of a continuance to the people of these 
benefits the Democracy invokes a renewal of 
popular trust by the re-election of a Chief 
Magistrate who has been faithful, able and 
prudent. We invoke in addition to that trust 
the transfer alsc to the Democracy of the entire 
legislative power. . 

“The Republican Party, controlling the Sen- 
ate and resisting in both Houses of Congress a 

reformation of unjust and unequal tax laws 
which have outlasted the necessities of war 
and are now undermining the abundance of a 
long peace, deny to the people equality before 
the law and the fairness and the justice which 
are their right. Thenthe cry of American labor 
for a better share in the rewards of industry is 
stifled with false pretenses, enterprise is fettered 
and bound down to home markets, capital is 
discouraged with doubt, and unequal, unjust 
laws can neither be properly amended nor re- 
pealed. The Democratic Party will continue 
with all the power confided to it the otruggle to 
reform these laws in accordance with the 
pledges of its last platform, indorsed at the bal- 
lot box by the suffrages of the people. 

“Of all the industrious freemen of our land 





ated eight students last week. 


the soil, gain no advantage from excessive tax 

laws, but the price of nearly everything they 

buy is increased by the favoritism of an un- 

equal system of tax legislation. All unneces- 

sary taxation is unjust taxation. It is repugnant 

to the creed of Democracy that by such taxa- 

tion the cost of the necessaries of life should be 

unjustifiably increased to all our people. 

Judged by Democratic principles, the interests 

of the people are betrayed when, by unnecessa- 

ry taxation, trusts and cembinations are per- 

mitted to exist, which while unduly enriching 

the few that combine, rob the body of our citi- 

zens by depriving them of the benefits of natural 

competition. 

“Every Democratic rule of governmental ac- 

tion is violated when, through unnecessary 

taxation, a vast sum of money far beyond the 

needs of an economical administration is 

drawn from the people ind the channels of 

trade and accumulated asa demoralizing sur- 

plus in the National Treasury. The money now 

lying idle in the general Treasury, resulting 

from superfluous taxation, amounts to more 

than one hundred and twenty-five millions, and 

the surplus collected is reaching the sum of 
more than sixty millions annually. Debauched 

by this immense temptation, the remedy of the 

Republican Party is to meet and exhaust by ex- 
travagant appropriation and expenses, whether 
constitutional or not, the accumulation of ex- 
travagant taxation. The Democratic policy is 
to enforce frugality in public expense and abol- 
ish unnecessary taxation. 

“ Our established domestic industries and en- 
terprises should not and need not be endangered 
by the reduction and correction of the burdens 
of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and careful 
revision of our tax laws, with due allowance 
for the difference between the wages of Ameri- 
can and foreign labor, must promote and en_ 
courage every branch of such industries and en- 
terprises by giving them assurance of an ex- 
tended market and steady and continuous 
operations. In the interests of American labor, 
which should in no event be neglected, the re- 
vision of our tax laws contemplated by the 
Democratic Party should promote the advan- 
tage of such labor by cheapening the cost of 
necessaries of life inthe home of every work- 
ingman, and at the same time securing to him 
steady and remunerative employment. 

**Upon this question of tariff reform, so close- 
ly concerning every phase of our national life 
and upon every question involved in the prob- 
lem of good government the Democratic Party 
submits its prineiples and professions to the 
intelligent suffrages of the American people.” 


The following resolutions were passed as 
supplementarv to the platform: 


** Resolved, That this Convention hereby in- 
dorses and recommends the early passage of 
the bill for the reduction of the revenue now 
pending in the House of Representatives. 

* Resolved, That a just and liberal policy 
should be pursued in reference to the territories; 
that right of self-government is inherent in the 
people and guaranteed under the Constitution; 
that the territories of Washington, Dakota, 
Montana and New Mexico are by virtue of pop- 
ulation and development entitled to admission 
into the Union as States, and we unqualifiedly 
condemn the course of the Republican Party in 
refusing Statehood and seli-government to 
their people. 

~ Resolved, That we express our cordial sym- 
pathy with the struggling people of all nations 
in their efforts tosecure for themselves the ines- 
timable blessings of self-government and civil 
and religious liberty [Applause]. and we espe- 
cially declare our sympathy with the efforts 
of those noble patriots who, led by Gladstone 
[Applause] and Parnell [Applause], have con- 
ducted their grand and peaceful contest for 
home rule in Ireland.’’ 


.... The Civil Service Com missioners have 
submitted to the President, at his request, 
an outline of a reclassification of the Gov- 
ernmental clerical forces, which has been in 
contemplation for some time. The present 
classification, incomplete and ill-defined, 
gives rise to many annoying controversies 
as to what Officers are exempt from Civil 
Service restrictions. The classification em- 
braces offices of a certain character in one 
department, while in others they are at the 
disposal of the appointing power, without 
reference to Civil Service rules and reg- 
ulations. The new classification will 
include all offices except those of 
watchmen and laborerz, and will des- 
ignate them by name, so that no 
doubt may hereafter exist as to the 
status of any place in the Government serv- 
ice. Some few officers will be exempt from 
examination under the general rule, such 
as chiefs of divisions and confidential clerks 
and others by special rule, including scien- 
tists and specialists generally. Certain 
places will be designated as being exempt 
from competitive examination, but the 
persons filling them will be required to 
pass a non-competitive examination before 
appointment. The new classification will af- 
fect not only the departments in Washing- 
ton but also the Custom-houses and Post-of- 
fices throughout the country, and the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. The 
President is considering the advisability of 
including the Railway Mail Service within 
the new classifications. The messengers in 


ommendation of the Congressmen in whose . 
districts their runs are to be made. 


....The state elections in Oregon were 
held last week and resulted in an over- 
whelming . victory for the Republicans. 
Their majority was the largest ever secured 
by the party. The largest Republican ma- 
jority ever given before was when the Dem- 
ocrats refused to vote for Horace Greeley in 
1872, and let the election go by default. 
Then Grant had less than 4,100. The aver- 
age Republican majority for the last eight 
years has been 1,600. This time it is nearly 
7,000. The legislature is more than two- 
thirds Kepublican, which insures the return 
to the United States Senate of Mr. Dolph 
and Mr. Mitchell, 


....General Sheridan has been very low 
during the past week and his death has been 
at times momentarily expected. But he 
has shown a remarkable grit and determi- 
nation to get well, and itis now thought 
that there is some hope for him, if he can 
avoid another relapse. 


FOREIGN. 


...-General Boulanger took his first step 

in the French Parliament last week for the 

revision of the Constitution. His arrival at 

the Chamber of Deputies was without inci- 
dent. He gave notice to the Chamber that 

he would submit a proposal for a revision 
of the Constitution and would demand ur- 
gency therefor. He read a preamble stat- 
ing that the elections which had produced 
so many manifestations in his favor com- 
pelled him to call attention to the suffer- 
ings of the country and to the intense crisis 
which threatens to become very serious. 
France, he declared, no longer feels the con- 
fidence in the future which is necessary to 
every well governed country. This state- 
ment met with loud dissent, and was fol- 
lowed by a long and acrimonious debate, 
but the motion was finally rejected by 377 
nays to 186 yeas. The Chamber then re- 
solved, by a vote of 335 to 170, that the 
speech of M. Floquet should be placarded 
publicly throughout France. There was 
slight excitement outside the Chamber on 
the departure of General Boulanger. A 
few persons were arrested for refusing to 
disperse. 


....The resignation of Herr von Putt- 
kamer, Vice-President of the Prussian Min- 
isterial Council and Prussian Minister of 
the Interior, was reported last Friday from 
Berlin, Hon. von Puttkamer’s decision to 
resign is owing, it is said, to the contents 
of an autograph letter from the Emperor 
which he received Thursday evening. Herr, 
von Puttkamer never had the fullsympathy 
of the Emperor, and the latter’s decision to 
part with him betokens his determination 
to impart to his reign the stamp of his own 
independent convictions. Herr von Putt- 
kamer’s letter of justification treated the 
matter as a personalone. It was not sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet. The Kaiser’s reply 
intimated that Herr von Puttkamer had 
failed to convince him. Prince Bismarck 
visited Herr von Puttkamer to-day, but not 
the Emperor, so nothing is yet decided re- 
garding Herr von Puttkamer’s successor. 
The National Liberals want Herr Miquel, 
Mayor of Frankfort, or Herr von Bennigsen, 


referably the former, to succeed him. The 
Radicals desire Herr Winter, Mayor of 
Dantzig. 


....The opposition, in England, to the 
licensing clauses of the Local-Government 
Bill, by which compensation is given to 
_those whose licenses have been withdrawn, 
has proved too strong to be resisted, and 
the Government have determined to drop 
them. It is difficult to see what else they 
could do. To persevere with the clauses in 
their present form would have been to 
court certain defeat, and the Government 
were admittedly afraid to face the country 
by dissolving Parliament. Member after 
member declared his intention of voting 
against the Government, including quite a 


respectable minority even of the Unionist 
coalition. On Friday the Tory members 
for London met and agreed to ask the 
Government to withdraw the clauses. This 
finally led to their abandonment. 


....-The Right Hon. Edward Robert King - 
Harman, Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
for Ireland and member of Parliament for 
the Isle of Thanet, Division of Kent, died 
at his residence in Ireland on Sunday 
morning. In some accounts his death is 
attributed to heart disease, in others to 
stricture of the #3sophagus. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, was about fifty years old, 
and had sat for or contested four different 


Irish constituencies. When Mr. Balfour, 
the Irish Chief Secretary, appointed him 
Parliamentary Secretary for Ireland, a 
question was raised by the Parnellites re- 
garding his right to receive a salary, which, 
after a long fight, was recently settled in 








the immense majority, including every tiller of 


this service are now appointed upon the rec- 


Colonel King-Harman’s favor. 
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THAT LITTLE HORN. 


To call the Temperance band who never 
take a horn, who fight the horn—to call 
them a little horn may be somewhat par- 
adoxical. But it is the little horn of 
Daniel’s vision that we have in mind, 
that most pushing,troubtesome horn which 
opened its mouth, so to speak, in a very 
swelling, but effective way, and kicked 
its legs, as it were, so that it made things 
very uncomfortable for the weaker 
lunged and feebler-legged horns, if we 
may 80 express ourselves, that were about 
it. There seems something paradoxical 
also in likening the Temperance move- 
ment to Daniel's crooked ram’s horn, that 
horn of cruelty and blasphery; but what 
other comparison have we that illustrates 
the viciously virtuous, the masculinely 
feminine, the recklessly righteous, the 
punching, pushing, crushing, smiting, 
heedless, heartless tenderness, patience 
and vim, the love-driven anger and hate 
of the Temperance movement? It is a 
very pushing horn, It grows surprising- 
ly. The other horns must get out of its 
way. 

Now don’t imagine, good friends of the 
Tlird Party, that we mean you. We 
mean something vastly bigger than you, 
namely, the great Temperance movement 
that embraces you and a hundred times 
your noise and significance. You have 
more than your share of the horn’s lungs, 
but it is with you more the ioud swelling 
words, the mouth speaking great things, 
than it is the pushing power. The Tem- 
perance movement is in all parties, crowd- 





ing them every one, and bound to make 
room fer itself. 

See what is now happening in England. 
Lord Salisbury, from his bigh throne in 
the House of Lords, laughed at Ireland 
and all its woes, at Gladstone and all 
hishosts. His policy of violence and sup- 
pression had Parliament with it. He had 
a subservient majority, and it seemed 
that nothing could disturb his plans until 
the seven years of a Parliament’s possible 
life were ended. But right there, in the 
midst of his complacence, he brought up 
very suddenly against that little horn of 
Temperance. He had in his licensing 
bill a clause to ‘compensate publicans 
whose license was not renewed. What! 
exclaimed that loud-mouthed horn, shall 
we pay the publicvans because we tell them 
they shall no longer degrade our youth 
and blast our homes? Salisbury laughed 
a day or two at the mouth that ventured 
tospeak such great things, but pretty 
soon even he discovered that the horn 
was pushing very viciously, and he got 
out of the way. He has decided to with- 
draw the compensation clause in the face 
of absolute destruction. The Temperance 
interest in England has been tremen- 
dously stirred up, and has now shown a 
power that none of the political interests 
possessed, and that none of the politicians 
suspected. A very little horn it looked 
when a few monthsago the Basses and the 
Guinnesses were capitalizing their busi- 
ness into a joint stock company, and 
bankers, lords and ladies were rushing 
heels over head to get a share of the brew- 
ery stock. The timeis not far off when 
that stock, a dozen times over subsciibed 
for, is going to fall. Somehow the 
Temperance horn keeps a-pushing. Its 
legs take no steps backward. Prohibition 
or restraint is no longer the local notion 
of afew American cranks, the innocent. 
feeble nonsense of Lyman Beecher and 
Dr, Jewett, of the Cold Water Army and 
the Washington teetotalers. It is in the 
stern politics of the world,and no politics 
is sterner. 

This little horn, which has just given 
Salisbury and the English Tories such a 
healthy fright, this little horn which 
thinks so much of its own worth that it 
will submit to let no one political party 
do the talking for it, this determined lit- 
tle horn will be pushing about in Chicago 
next week, and the politicians had better 
get out of its way. 


» 
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THE RE-NOMINATION OF MR. 
CLEVELAND. 


MR. CLEVELAND is a candidate a second 
time for the Presidency. This candidacy, 
according to his own judgment, involves 
‘*a most serious danger” to the country. 
In his letter of acceptance four years ago 
he used these words: 








‘When we consider the patronage of this 
great office, the allurements of power, the 
temptation to retain public office once 
gained, and, more than all, theavailability a 
party finds inan incumbent whom a horde of 
office-holders with a zeal born of benefits 
received and fostered by the hope of favors 
to come stand ready to aid with money and 
tiained political service, we recognize inthe 
eligibility ot the President for re election a 
most serious danger to that calm, deliberate 
and ivtelligent political action which must 
characterize a government by the people.” 
H's re-nomination implies all that these 
words imply. He has served one term 
and now comes before the American peo- 
ple asking for another. He comes with 
**a horde of office-holders” who, * with a 
zeal born of benefits received and fostered 
by the hope cf favors to cume, stand 
ready to aid with money and trained 
political service.” He comes recognizing 
in his candidacy for re-election ‘‘a most 
serious danger to that calm, deliberate 
and intelligent political action which 
must characterize a government by the 
people.” If Mr. Blaine, after his Florence 
letter, could not accept a nomination even 
if thrust upon him except at the cost of 
his honor, how can Mr. Cleveland after so 
positive a declaration against re-election, 
become a candidate for it, and retain bis 
honor? How can he write a second letter 
of acceptance without stultifying him- 
self? 

As a candidate Mr. Cleveland is to be 





judged, not by his present promises, but 
by his record as President in the light of 
his promises four years ago. If promise 
and record do not agree he stands dis- 
credited before the intelligent opinion of 
the country by his own action. 

His chief promise was to reform the 
civil service so that ‘‘ merit and compe- 
tency” should ‘* be recognized instead of 
party subserviency,” that ‘‘ the selection 
and retention of subordinates in Govern- 
ment employment” should *‘ depend upon 
ascertained fitness.” and that the *‘ public 
departments” should not be filled with 
**those who conceive it to be their first 
duty to aid the party to which they owe 
their places.” Regarding *‘ public office 
as a public trust” he declared in his in- 
augural address that he would administer 
the Government on “business princi- 
ples.” Nobody seriously claims that this 
pledge of civil-service reform has been 
even partly kept. It has been bro- 
ken—broken openly and shamefully. 
In a little over two years after his inau- 
guration the party which elected him was 
in possession of the offices, The victors 
got the spoils. Of 55,000 postmasters 42,- 
000 had been changed; of 260 collectors, 
surveyors and appraisers in the customs 
and internal revenue service, 256 h»d 
been changed; in all branches of the pub- 
lic service, old and trusted employés 
found themselves thrust out without ac- 
cusation or explanation, and partisans of 
the administration put in their place. 
Shameful abuses of partisan power like 
those in the New York Custom House 
for which the Treasury Department owns 
itself responsible, and like those in the 
post-office in Indianapolis, for which the 
Postmaster-General is responsible, show 
that the President’s fine phrases are not 
regarded in practice. Public office is 
treated not as a public but as a party 
trust,and the Government is adminis- 
tered not on business but on party princi- 
ples. What ground of trust remains in a 
President who has broken faith with 
himself and the country so signally as 
Mr. Cleveland? He has not only ruined 
the noble cause he assumed to espouse, 
but he has made it the cloak of a farce, 
and ruined the very word even; for who 
will be able to speak of civil-service re- 
form hereafter without explaining 
whether he refers to the real or to the 
Cleveland type? 

As he has failed in his chief rdle so has 
he failed in other lines of policy. His 
financial administration has been marked 
by blundering incompetency. The Presi- 
dent himself has recognized the danger 
of hoarding millions of money in the 
Treasury, but nothing has been done to 


relieve the strain on business. How his 
proposal of free wool and_ free 
lumber is received the immense 


Republican majority in Oregon tells 
in language that cannot be misinter- 
preted. The Convention at St. Louis has, 
however, indorsed his message, together 
with the Mills bill and placed the Demo- 
cratic Party on the Free Trade platform. 
This makes a square issue, and with Free 
Trade, the Democratic Party, and Grover 
Cleveland on one side, and Protection, 
the Republican Party and a good candi- 
date like Sherman or Depew, Alison or 
Gresham, Harrison or Alger on the other, 
the result can hardly be doubtful. 

When Mr. Cleveland was elected it 
was claimed by his independent 
supporters that he was better than 
his party. He would, it was pre- 
dicted, elevate the Democracy toa high 
plane of intelligence and patriotic virtue. 
It was soon giscovered that President and 
party were one, but on the party’s plane 
not on the imaginary plane of the Presi- 
dent. “The party takes him again as its 
candidate with unanimity and enthusi- 
asm, and gives the ticket needed strength 
by adding the name of Thurman. It is a 
curious combination, as curious as the 
platform on which these strangely 
matched candidates stand. 

Four years ago we did what we could to 
prevent Mr. Cleveland’s election on 
grounds which we do not wish now to re- 
state. Suffice it tosay that the motive 
which decided our course then confirms 
itnow. Holding, as we did then, that 
‘tall public men should be taught that per- 





sonal and private virtue is not animm 3 


terial question with the people of this 
country,” we couldnot now support Mr i 


Cleveland even if his administration had 
been a brilliant success instead of a signal 
failure, and his party were other and 
better than it is. 

Those only who believe in the Demo. 
cratic Party, in its Tariff policy and 
in the broken promises of its candidate 
can consistently vote for Mr. Cleveland, 
The character of the party and of its pol. 
icy, the character of the man and of hig 
administration, forbids our support and 
forbids us to urge others to give what we 
must conscientiously withhold. The jp. 
terests of the country can best be served 
by the defeat of the ticket and policy 
adopted at St. Louis. 


i. 


ENDURING. 


THE Christian life is not a holiday ex. 
cursion. It isa life of battle and hard- 
ship (to the flesh) and progress through 
and in spite of many obstacles, Many a 
young convert who is born amidst the 
gladness and enthusiasm <f a season of 
revival, concludes that it will always be 
so with him as it is during these first de. 
ligbtful days in which he has found the 
Lord and come into fellowship with hig 
people; that the unseen world of God 
will always be as vividly present to him, 
and that the Word of God will always be 
as luminously plain to him; that Chris. 
tian people will always be just as cordial 
and attentive to him as when he wag 
seeking Christ or immediately after his 
confession of faith; that they will always 
stop to speak to him and shake handsand 
ask after his Christian hope and life; 
that the prayer-meetings will always he 
as fresh and full of living interest; that 
the Bible will be as full of new and mar. 
velous interest as when his eyes were 
first opened to see the wondrous things 
which came to him when he first be 
lieved. 

From this expectation he will awaka 
to find that he bas indeed but started d@ 
a journey which will not be finished ub * 
til be lays down his life after many years, 
that Christian people will lapse into their 
wonted ways and habits and be will pres 
ently be lost in the crowd again, not from 
God nor from the real fellowship of the 
Church or of individual Christians, but 
that he will no longer be regarded asa 
young convert whose coming has been 
greeted by such cordiality of welcome or 
asa new recruit whose enlistment was 
greeted with a cheer. He will have to 
take his place in 1ank with the veterans, 
changing as it were the uniform fitted for 
dress parade to the fatigue uniform for 
the march and the battle. In a word, he 
will presently discover that Christian life 
becomes commonplace and natural, and 
must be lived out very largely alone with 
only here and there a salutation or a word 
of hail and cheer from fellow disciples. 

The old nature which has been in tem- 
porary subjection will again assert itself, 
and the lusts of the fiesh, the lusts of the 
eye and the pride of life will cry out for 
recognition and gratitication. Tempta- 
tious will assail and doubts will insinuate 
themselves. The Devil, still and always 
the enemy of souls, will renew his activ- 
ity and by allthe subtle arts known to 
that evil spirit, and with all the persist- 
ency which characterizes him, wil] seek to 
ensnare and take the young Christian 
captive. Besides this, afflictions will 
come. Trials sent directly from God, for 
nurture and correction to develop and 
bring out character, will seem strange and 
even unkind. It is not strange when 
tribulations and even perrecutions aris€ 
because of the Word, that the young 
Christian has need of endurance. Yet 
must he not be discouraged, but press for- 
ward in spite of all these things, not for 
a few days or weeks only, but through- 
out his whole life. 

The Bible is very full of instruction, 
warning and reproof on this point. ‘We 
need only to run over some of the sayings 
of Holy Scripture to remind us that the 
Christian lite is one that cal's for endut- 
ance. Inall his long and severe expert 
ence, Moses endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible, Abraham patiently ¢? 
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: many things while wait- 
efor God to fulfill his promises— 


»” disappointments and many dir. 
4 ments; but he endured and kept on 


way of faith; notindeed without some 


prief lapses and break-downs, yet he en- 


" gored, and afterward received the prom- 


ge. The ancient people of God are said 
jo have endured a great fight of afflic- 
ions; some Were cast into the fire, some 
tothe wild beasts, and some were horribly 
entreated by the enemies of God and all 
yighteousncss; yet they were sted fast, 
counting that God was able to deliver 
them in the fullness of time. Paul tells 
ys that we must ‘‘endure hardness as 
soldiers”; for the fight of faith is 
« against principalities and powers and 
jritual wicked nesses even in high places.” 
James tells us to ‘* count it all joy when 
we fall into manifo!d trials”; and Peter 
ills us that our faith must be “tried as 
is tried in the fire.” We learn from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews that God 
chastens us for our salvation, and that 
therefore we are to suffer ourselves to be 
emected by the Father of Spirits and so 
geure the peaceable fruits of righteous 
yessand so live. Sinuers will contradict 
ys, and, if need be, we must endure striv- 
ing against sin even to the death. Jesus 
sys: “ Marvel not if the world hate you,” 
and “Behold I send you forth as sheep 
among wolves.” 

This endurance must be not momentary 
only, but unto the end; for it isonly those 
who endure to the end that have the 
promise of salvation. In addition we are 
exhorted to endure all these things with 
patience and without complaint against 
God who sends or suffers the trials which 
call for the endurance, but to accept them 
asapart of the necessary discipline of life 
and as so many instruments for our spirit- 
val culture. 

It would be a mistake, even in view of 
all these things, to conclude that the 
Christian life is necessarily a very unu- 
gal one in this respect; that trials, afflic- 
tins, disappointments and discourage- 

mets are not in the line of our experience 
inthe progress of uatural life. What one of 
ws is there who looks back over the course 
dlife in this world of sight and sense 
wt can see that every step of the way 
las been beset with difficulties, and 
marked by hardships and disappoint- 
ments, more or less severe? How many 
falls and tumbles we had in childhood 
while learning to walk; how often were 
we chidden and chastised and corrected 
by our parents; how many tears we have 
shed over the disappointments of our 
chidish desires; how unkind we have 

wnetimes thought our parents. In 

Youth, with what difficulty and distress 

we pursued our education; or how hard 

it wastoget a footing in business; how 
slow the advancement; how disappointing 
the results of our best endeavors. How 
many oustacles and hill-difficulties we 
have had to climb. How many times we 
have had to sacrifice ease and self-indul- 
gence to win even the smaller prizes of 
life. How uusympathetic have been even 
our Most intimate friends in our strug- 
gles, and how deaf some have been to our 
entreaties when we have sought them for 
help, Yet have we not given up the 
battle of life, nor suffered ourselves to be 
discouraged. Why then should we not 
*xpect tals in the progress of spiritual 
life? Is it not because we have accepted 
4 false icea of Christian life, and, in 
spite of all the warnings of the Word of 
» Counted on being carried to Heaven 

om flowery beds of ease? Let the young 
Coristian recognize the situation, gird on 

armor, and endure to the end. 
DEACONESSES AND COMMITTEE- 
WOMEN. 








De. RaInsrorp would have in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, for it is to 
that Church he speaks, altho it be in our 
Undenominational columns, an order of 
deaconesses. We will not stop to discuss 
the question whether it would not be well 
first to establish an order of deacons in 
that Church; for there is, in the Protestant 

Piscopal Church, no lay order of men 
whose service would correspond to that 
of the proposed deaconesses.. His argu- 





ment for the order which he would re- 
vive is a strong one, and is reinforced by 
the fact that during its late session in this 
city the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church made 
provision for such an order of wo- 
men, recommended by the experiment 
of the Prussian deaconesses, and which 
may either in companies or individually 
be connected with parish or with foreign 
missionary work. 

If the new Methodist order of deacon- 
esses shall, for the present, do nothing 
more than provide a common name for 
the Bible women, teachers, nurses and 
visitors of the sick who are employed in 
our cities under the sanction of the 
churches, and for the women who are 
sent forth as teachers and helpers in the 
foreign field, it will be of advantage; for 
it will give a recognized place to their 
service and will tend to make it an ex- 
pected thing that, in all our city churches 
at least, women shall be set apart, as well 
as men, to do God’s work for the suffering 
and the poor. Iu some dioceses of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church there are 
sisterhoods of women who are practically 
deaconesses; but women are needed under 
less stringent vows and with freer scope, 
yet not less devoted to the service which 
the name of deaconess implies. 

The deaconess should be one who shall 
give her whole time to her service. She 
can take the work for a year, or for a 
longer period. She should be one who 
can give up the duties of social life for re- 
ligious work. She may be one who be- 
longs to a family of wealth, and may need 
no support; but generally she should be as 
much under salary as the bishop or pas- 
tor. She will then feel herself obliged to 
give her whole time to her work, as do 
they. The women of wealth and leisure 
have a different duty. They cannot, asa 
rule, give their time wholly to such ser- 
vice. They have their family and social 
duties. But they can, hundreds of them, 
give perhaps a half ora quarter of their 
time to the work of the Church. Such 
are they who act upon committees, who 
have charge of the charities which each 
large church must conduct, who direct 
the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tions, and whose social experience and 
whose large culture give them wisdom 
and power. 

The two classes are needed, the one of 
trained deaconesses with a specified mis- 
sion of teaching, nursing or helping, and 
the other of cultivated and wise women 
of some leisure who are willing to give 
that leisure to the service of their fellow- 
women ina less formal but no less ef- 
fectrve way. The Church does not yet 
begin to comprehend what a wealth of 
willing service its women are ready to 
offer to it, if it will only call upon them. 


a 


JESUS STILLING THE TEMPEST. 


THE Lake of Galilee, sometimes called 
the Sea of Tiberias, tho not a large sheet 
of water, was so situated as to be subject 
to violent storms. Matthew, Mark and 
Luke give an account of one of these 
storms that arose when Jesus and his 
disciples were crossing this lake from its 
western to itseastern shore. Matthew 
says that *‘ there arose a great tempest in 
the sea, insomuch that the ship was cov- 
ered with the waves.” Mark says that 
‘* there arose a great storm of wind, and 
the waves beat into the ship so that it 
was now full.” Luke says that “ there 
came down a storm of wind on the lak<; 
and they were filled with water, and were 
in jeopardy.” To the vision of the disci- 
ples the moment was one of extreme 
peril. The prospect was that the ship 
would founder and go to the bottom. 

Jesus of Nazareth was a passenger in 
that ship; yet, while the storm was rag- 
ing, *‘ he was asleep,” lying ‘‘ iu the hind- 
er part of the ship on a pillow,” appar- 
entiy unobservant of the scene above 
him and around him. Jesus was a human 
being, and, assuch, he could sleep, and on 
that occasion he *‘ was asleep.” All 
three of the evangelists say that he was 
asleep. Perhaps his body was weary and 
naturally sank into this condition. Sleep 
tohim was what it isto any man. It 
was sleep in reality as well asin appear- 
ance, 





The disciples, in this emergency of 
peril, came to Jesus, and, as Matthew 
says, ‘‘awoke him, saying, Lord, save us; 
we perish.” Mark puts these words on 
their lips, as they awoke him: ‘‘ Master, 
carest thou not that we perish?” Luke 
says that they exclaimed: ‘* Master, Mas- 
ter, we perish.” This language, while 
slightly differing as to the exact words 
used by these disciples, indicates great 
trepidation on their part, and also indi- 
cates at least an impression in their minds 
that relief and safety might come from 
Jesus. They had previously seen his mir- 
acles, and they naturally applied to him 
for help in that hour of peril. 

Jesus did awake, and said to them: 
‘““Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?’ He also said: ‘‘ Where is your 
faith?” The sequel Mark thus describes: 
‘*And he arose, and rebuked the wind, 
and said unto the sea, Peace, be still; 
and there was a great calm.” Luke says 
that the wind and the raging of the 
waters at once *‘ ceased, and there was a 
calm.” The disciples, relieved of their 
fears and astonished at the spectacle, 
exclaimed: ‘‘ What manner of man is 
this, that even the winds and the sea 
obey him!” 

We have thus summarized the narra- 
tive which gives the account of the still- 
ing of the tempest on the Lake of Galilee. 
We see here just what we see in a great 
many other incidents and facts in the life 
of Christ. We see the humanity of 
Christ. As a man, he was on board of 
that ship; and, as a man, be was asleep 
when the waves were beating into it. As 
aman, he was awaked from this sleep. 
The words which he immediately uttered 
came from human lips, and in this sense 
they were human words. Thesequel that 
at once followed shows that this Jesus 
was more thana man. Nature’s laws in 
respect to wind and waves instantly 
obeyed his command, and were suspended 
in respect to their usual course. He who 
by the simple utterance of words, can do 
what Jesus did on that occasion, is not 
simply a man. Without appeal to any 
higher power than his own, he exercised 
the power of God, and was in fact God 
manifest in the flesh. No wonder that 
the disciples marveled and said: ‘* What 
manner of man is this, that even the 
winds and the sea obey him?’ No won- 
der that they afterward preached the 
doctrine of his absolute divinity, and be- 
lieved it with a fullness that excluded all 
doubt. 

This Jesus of Nazareth moved among 
men, spake to them, cured diseases, cast 
out devils, hushed the storm, and bent 
Nature’s rigid and inelastic laws at his 
will, as if he were himself a divine being, 
in whom dwelt ‘‘ all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodi'y.” No one can carefully 
read the narrative of bis eartaly life with- 
out being constantly confronted with the 
evidence of this fact; and the only possi 
ble way of getting rid of the evidence is 
to call in question the credibility of the 
narrative. The narrative being true, then 
Jesus of Nazareth was all that he ap- 
peared to be and all that he claimed to 
be. His works prove the truth of his 
words in regard to himself. We certainly 
can trust his power, if we can trust God's 
power. 

There is rothing that we need to have 
done for us that Jesus cannot do; and 
there is nothing, in respect to our salva- 
tion, really needful for us, that he will 
not do if we apply to him for that salva- 
tion. He did not come into this world 
simply or mainly to work miracles upon 
the bodies of men. Miracles were sub- 
ordinate and auxiliary to a much higher 
end; and this end relates to the salvation 
of men from the curse of the law and the 
damnation of Hell. God sent him into 
the world *‘ that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” The great miracle-worker be- 
came the atoning Christ by suffering and 
death, that sinners might be saved. The 
miracles are proofs that he was and is 
such a Christ ; and much as we may be 
impressed with these miracles, and mar- 
vel at them, we must apply to this sin- 
atoning Christ for salvation, or die with- 
out it. Every man is the subject of a 





much greater peril than that of a tem- 


pest at sea; and the only being in the 
universe who can avert this peril is the 
Jesus of Nazareth who said to the winds 
and the waves, ‘‘ Peace, be still.” He 
has the power to do tbis, and he admin- 
isters the grace that heals and saves the 
soul. Coming to God through him and 
pleading his merits we are sure of salva- 
tion. Gaining this we shall not be ex- 
posed to the tempests of a violated law; 
and “the perdition of ungodly men” 
will never be our portion. While the 
wages of sin is death, *‘the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” With Christ as a factor in the 
problem of salvation, ‘‘ eternal life” isa 
very simple affair, so far as our action is 
concerned; and, with him out of the 
problem, no one can, with the assurance 
and comfort of hope, tell how he can be 
saved, 


2 
a. 


A STRANGE HOPE. 


** You have a fine place, sir.” 

‘*Yes; but how do you know? 
never saw it.” 

‘**No; I never saw it, but I have heard 
of it. You never saw Heaven, but you 
have heard of it.” 

“You are right; 1 never saw Heaven 
and I hope I never will see it.” 

**Don’t be alarmed; you are not in the 
slightest danger of ever seeing it.” 

This conversation took place in a prom- 
inent restaurant the other day, between 
two persons dressed as gentlemen, and 
conducting themselves as gentlemen, so 
far as outward proprieties were con- 
cerned, They appeared to be intelligent 
men: one was addressed as “‘ Judge,” and 
neither talked in loud or swaggering 
tones. But the words, ‘“‘I never saw 
Heaven, and I hope I never will” caused 
the ears of those who heard them to tin- 
gle as tho a sharp blow had been admin- 
istered. They went as a shock to the 
consciousness of the unwilling listeners, 
and for a moment the currents of life 
stood still. These men were not profane. 
They did not interlard their conversation 
with oaths. They were not hilarious; but 
were talking quietly about their homes 
and their children. 

Was the expression a thoughtless one? 
Were these men so little concerned about 
divine realities that they could speak of 
Heaven and hereafter deprecatingly as of 
a coming change of the weather? There 
are probably few of our worst criminals 
who would use such language. Many a 
hardened blasphemer would hesitate to 
take such words upon his lips, except in 
moments of passion. 

If they were but an idle, thoughtless 
remark, what a state of mind they indi- 
cate! Among what associations could . 
this man have grown up? What were 
the influences of his childhoud’s home? 
What can there be of solid worth in such 
a character? 

For no sane man really desires that there 
should be no after-life; or that if there 
be an after-life it may be his lot to spend 
itsomewhere out of Heaven ‘I hope I 
never will see Heaven!” Men desire to 
avoid that which is painful tothem, Is 
the thought of Heaven a painful one to 
any soul? It cannot possibly be so, 
except to those, if there be such, who 
hate all that is good and love all that is 
evil. 

We prefer to believe that the words 
which were burned into the consciousness 
of the writer as with a hot iron, were 
heedless words, belying the real thought 
of the heart. For how cananything good 
or noble live ina soul that hopes that it 
‘*never will see Heaven?” 

Weas Christians need to cultivate rev- 
erence. We are often too free of speech 
concerning divine things. Let sacred 
things be kept sacred. It is most un- 
seemly to introduce them into conversa- 
tion as foot-balls of fancy or wit. If we 
would have the world more reverent, let 
us be more reverent ourselves, that men 
who value our good opinion may be care- 
ful not to offend our spiritual sensibilities. 





You 
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THE nature of Bishop Newman’s first 
episcopal duty may be inferred from the 
presence of a wreath onthe tomb of General 
Grant on Decoration Day, bearing this in- 





scription: ** From Bishop J. P. Newman.” 
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Our Saviour, when showing himself after 
his resurrection to seven of his disciples at 
the Sea of Tiberias, of whom Peter was one, 
said to him: 

**When thou wast young, thou girdedst thy- 
selfand walkedst whither thou wouldest; but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stretch forth 
thine hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 
The Ayostle John, who gives this record in 
his Gospel, says that Jesus spake this, “‘sig- 
nifying by what death he [Peter] should 
glorify God.” Peter did not forget the pre- 
diction. Hence we find him saying in his 
Second Epistle : 

* Knowing that shortly I must put off this my 

tabernacle, even as the Lord Jesus Christ hath 
showed me.” 
Peter undoubtedly here alluded to the 
Saviour’s prediction of hisdeath by the hand 
of violence. He thought of it as an event 
not far distant in the future, and was proba- 
bly thenanold man. How does he describe 
that death? Surely, not in language that 
implies alarm or trepidation. The event, 
no matter how it should come to pass, would 
to him be simply putting off his tabernacle, 
as one takes off and lays aside a garment 
when he lies down to rest at night. In the 
previous verse he said: ‘* Yea, I think it 
meet, as long asI amin this tabernacle, to 
stir you up by putting you in remembrance.” 
He did not confound himself with the taber- 
nacle, or regard the latter as anything buta 
temporary place of abode. He had nodoubt 
of his continued existence after the taber- 
nacle should be put off or laid aside. His 
body of flesh and blood, of which he speaks 
as his tabernacle, was not himself in the 
essential sense. He simply lived in it for 
the time being, and would continue to live 
when that was gone. Paul had the same 
view of himself, when saying: ‘‘ For we 
know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’’ He distinguished bet ween 
the tabernacle and the occupant, and 
thought of the latter as existing in a better 
dwelling-place when the former should be 
dissolved. What at death happens to the 
Christian is simply a departure from the 
earthly tabernacle to the glorious residence 
of Heaven. He surely need not be afraid to 
die, or be all his life-time subject to bondage 
through fear of death. Heaven invites and 
will fulfill his hopes. 





WE call attention to the account given in 
our depart ment of Religious [ntelligence of 
the ordination of Mr. Torrey, one of the ap- 
plicants for foreign missionary appointment 
rejected last year by the American Board. 
Mr. Torrey stili holds the views which in- 
duced the Prudential Committee to withhold 
a commission from him,and which the 
American Board has unequivocally con- 
demned. The hand of the Andover party is 
plain in this scheme of ordination. They 
have not given up the fight. They have 
begun early their preparations for the next 


meeting of the American Board, at 
Cleveland, and yet they are constantly 
saying that this question should now 


be allowed to rest. They would have the 
friends of the American Board rest and 
keep silent while they do the talking. One 
of them says, as we are informed, that it 
may take two or three years to bring about 
a “‘complete revolution’’ in the American 
Board and secure the dismissal of Dr. 
Alden; butit will be done. Forewarned is 
forearmed. Let us wait and see. 


Pror. CHARLES W. SHIELDs, LLD, of 
Princeton College, writes us the following 
note: 


Tne Right Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, 
D.D., Presiding Bishop of the Reformed Episco- 
pal Church, has bestowed upon me a high com- 
pliment. He has discussed through nearly four 
of these columns a single paragraph of my re- 
cent article on “The Christian Denominations 
and the Historic Episcopate.” But the discus- 
sion, however able and interesting in itself, 
would have appeared quite unnecessary, I ven- 
ture to say, had the distinguished critic dune 
me the justice to quote my next paragraph or 
bestowed an adequate amount of attention upon 
the drift of the whole argument. 

The historic episcopate, as described in the 
article, admits of belief in the “ Apostolic” as 
well as the “ Reformed” episcopate, and in- 
cludes Catholic as well as Protestant churcbes. 
It admits both of these dogmatic views, and it 
excludes neither of them. Were it so defined as 
to exclude either of them, it would at once lose 
its comprehensive scope and unifying power in 
the Christian world. As free from partisan 
definition, it embraces all schools and parties in 
all ages and countries. This is the historic epis- 
copate which the Reformed Episcopal Church 
has disclaimed or renounced. According to its 


dogma of apostolic succession,” it “denies it 
with intense abhorrence,” and it proclaims the 
denial through all its well-known standards. 
It has thus planted itself in doctrinal] opposition 
not merely to the American episcopate, but to 
the historic episcopate as held for many centu- 
ries past and as still held by five-sixths of 
Christendom. In other words, as before stated, 
it ** has taken dogmatic ground openly against 
historic episcopacy if not against all Catholic 
Christianity.” 

I still trust that this new Christian Church, 
even as a separative body, may prove to have 
some good and high mission; but I am sorry to 
find so eminent an authority confirming my 
statement that its mission is not to promote 
Church unity. Let us hope the good bishop may 
yet have it in his heart to allow some place to 
our ritualistic brethren within the household of 
faith. Even Presbyterians might feel lonely 
without them. 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 


So many of the ablest young men in the 
Unitarian ministry have, after a few years, 
gone out of pastoral work that the death 
of Dr. James Freeman Clarke leaves an im- 
mense vacuum. He was of the gentle, cour- 
ageous Christian sort, of which Mr. Chan- 
ning was so noble anexample. He believed 
in Christ, not exactly as the Evangelical 
Churches do, but yet with such faith that 
he founded his church in Boston on this 
Confession : 

“ Our faith is in Jesus as the Christ, the Son 

of God; and we hereby form ourselves into a 
church of his disciples that we may co-operate 
together in the study and practice of Christian- 
ity.” 
So the church had the name of Church of 
the Disciples, and Dr. Clarke was for more 
than forty-five years its beloved and, Uni- 
tarianwise, conservative pastor. He was 
active in all the reforms of his day, as good 
Unitarians are, and was a scholar much 
honored for his acquirements. His publi- 
cations were very numerous, but of them all 
his “‘Ten Great Religions’? is the best 
known. Edward Everett Hale is still left. 


[IN an artiele in The Watchman, Mr. S. 
Alden Smith asks the question, What has 
become of Nebuchadnezzar’s library? Of 
course he had one, says Mr. Smith, and it 
would be likely to be a finer one than that 
of the Assyrian king Assurbanipal, who, 
when he wished to establish a fine Assyrian 
library in his capital, had to send south to 
Babylonia for scribes and books. Now if 
the latter library was preserved by the very 
catastrophe which destroyed the capital,why 
may not Nebuchadnezzar’s library have 
been enlarged as it would have been by 
all his successors to the time of the capture of 
the city by Cyrus in the reign of Nabonidus 
and his son Belshazzar. That is just the time 
that the Jews were in Babylon, the time of 
Daniel, the time described in the book which 
bears his name, as the discovery of the royal 
library, with its records imperishably writ- 
ten in terra cotta, would be of 1mmense in- 
terest. It is not beyond expectation that. 
this may be found, and who knows but that 
some fortunate expedition may bring home 
to America Nebuchadnezzar’s own story of 
his capture of Jerusalem ? 


AT Manti, Utah, was dedicated the other 
day, the eighth temple commenced by the 
Latter Day Saints, and the fifth completed. 
The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will be 
much interested to learn that during the 
dedicatory exercises angel voices sweetly 
joined with mundane melody, vocal and in- 
strumental, and also that (strange as it may 
sound to Gentile ears), the spirits of Joseph 
Smith, Jr., Brigham Young, John Taylor, et 
al,, were present, and they were even visible 
‘to the eye of faith.”” As may well be im- 
agined the Saints had a good time, and will 
feel much encouraged to resort to the same 
sacred place to receive celestial unction 
and exhilaration which from henceforth are 
richly to be shed abroad therefrom. Al- 
ready $4,500,000 have been expended upon 
such structures, and it is in the Church plan 
to hasten the building of a dozen or a score 
of others, or one in every considerable city, 
and this, tho there is scarcely a decent 
school-house in Mormondom; so that evi- 
dently the motto of the theocracy is, Mil- 
lions for temples (secret rites) and mites for 
education. 


AMONG the mottoes which decorated 
the hall in which the Third Party Conven- 
tion was held in Indianapolis, were the fol- 
lowing, repudiating Local Option: 

** Local Option is too local and too optional.” 
** Local Optior creates local selfishness, para- 
lyzes patriotism, intrenches the liquor traffic in 
its strongholds.” 

And the following repudiating non-partisan 
prohibition: 

“Non-Partisan Prohibition is non-enforced 
Prohibition—that kind the people now repu- 
diate.” 





Right Reverend Presiding Bishop,it rejects “the 


that Local Option isan aid to the liquor 
traffic, and that Prohibition which is not 
obtained through the office of the Third 
Party is worthless? And yet a thousand 
men and women satin the hall and read 
these sentiments without offering a protest 
against the outrage perpetrated against a 
noble cause and common sense. 


THE Yale Faculty have taken a step in the 
right direction in prohibiting the use of 
alcoholic liquors of all kinds and grades in 
the college society halls. Their action is 
all the more commendable for being taken 
in advance, while they are able to say that 
the rule is not adopted on account of ex- 
cesses which have actually taken place in 
the society halls, but as a principle of 
general and prospective university policy. 
It is not unlikely that the disclosures made 
by the entrance of the police into a society 
hall at Harvard may have hastened action 
at Yale. We hope it will have the same 
effect in the other colleges and lead to a 
similar rule in them all and at once before 
there are unmanageable abuses to be dealt 
with and on the ground of general universi- 
ty policy. This is a matter over which the 
Faculties ought to take jurisdiction. Col- 
lege law and university law should pene- 
trate into the recesses of every college 
society, and there is no better point at which 
to begin than in the prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages of all kinds in them. The col- 
leges will have the hearty support of the 
public in this matter. People who send 
their boys to college do not send them to 
learn drinking habits, and their conception 
of college authority is not that it stops short 
at the barred door of a college society. It 
should be a very easy matter at Yale to en- 
force this regulation. There is probably no 
society in the university which has not one 
or more members in the Faculty or in the 
Corporation orin both. Their halls, their 
proceedings and ‘heir records are thus open 
to official inspection and supervision. Un- 
der these circumstances the Faculty could 
no longer decline responsibility. The action 
they have taken is the only action that can 
at all put them right with the public. 


THIS seems to be a favorable time to ex- 
pose public corruption, for the public con- 
science is ready to attend to the matter. 
The Lendon Metropolitan Board of Works 
is just now the most conspicuous offender, 
and England is astounded at the frauds and 
corruption that remind one of Tweed’s 
palmiest days. But here in New York we 
have parallel exposures. The last week has 
made most remarkable discoveries of the 
fraudulent construction of the great aque- 
duct. Inspectors have been bribed by con- 
tractors, and the most outrageous scamp- 
ing of the work has been permitted. One 
engineer testified last week that he had 
walked fifty feet in the space over the tunnel 
that ought to have been filled up solid with 
masonry. It seems certain that the water 
would have burst the tunnel almost as soon 
as it was turned on. It all comes from the 
shameful mixing of politics in business, of a 
corrupt civil service which must pay its ex- 
penses by robbing the public purse. The 
close corporation of the London Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works must go, and the re- 
form of our civil service, state and national, 
is, scarcely after the control of the Saloon, 
the chief of our public necessities. 





THERE has been no marked change in the 
canvass of candidates for the nomination 
by the Chicago Convention. General 
Alger’s name has become a little more 
prominent, perhaps, by the friendliness ex- 
hibited for him among Mr. Blaine’s follow- 
ers. The nomination of Mr. Thurman at 
St. Louis improves somewhat, it is thought, 
the chances of Senator Sherman at Chicago. 
The delegates from New York have as yet 
indicated no choice. They could as easily 
unite on Mr. Depew,doubtiless,as on any one, 
and may doso if the feeling in the West 
and Northwest proves to be favorable. If 
any one is taken from the East it will proba- 
bly be Mr. Depew. Mr. Gresham’s forces 
hold together well, and appear to be quite 
confident of success. Senator Allison and 
Mr. Harrison are much talked of, especially 
the latter who, it is thought, would be able 
to carry Indiana and would run well every- 
where. The particular friends of Mr. 
Blaine have as yet given no indication of 
their preference. Tho many of them have 
attached themselves to the various camps 
there still remain a considerable body who 
may hold together in the Convention and 
concentrate their strength upon some one 
maa. If they do this they will probably 
name the candidate of the Convention. An 
excellent feeling marks the progress of the 
canvass. The riyalry is becoming keen, but 
it hasin no case become hostile or bitter. 





Can it be possible that sensible men believe 


man, and we hope it will prevail in the C 
vention. A united party, a strong tick 
and an honest platform should be the ¢ 
come of Chicago. 





THE Times, of this city, while appro’ 
of the action of the Democratic Convention 
at St. Louis in regard to the tariff quest; 
strongly condemns its omission to 


subject of Civil Service reform. There 
no mystery about this omission. The gj 
ple fact is, that the Democratic Party does 
not believe in the principles that lie at the 
bottom of such reform, and does believe 
that “to the victors belong the spoils,” jj 
has uniformly put the spoils theory into 
practice whenever it has had power to do so, 
President Cleveland, notwithstanding hig 
electioneering promises and pledges made 
in 1884, and his sham talk since about Ciyjj 
Service reform, is in this respect no better 
than his party; and we never supposed that 
he would be. The Democrats have clam. 
ored for the offices on partisan grounds 
and he has complied with their demands, 
His acts have in the most explicit manner 
given the lie to his words, as the facts mogt 
abundantly show. It could hardly be ex. 
pected that the Democrats would, in thege 
circumstances, make any clear and positiyg 
avowal of the principles of Civil Service po. 
form. Their omission to do so is the naty. 
ral sequence of their theory, and in perfect 
harmony with their practice, including that 
of the President himself. The Independent 
voters that shouted for ‘‘ Cleveland and Re. 
form’’ in 1884, have been betrayed; and the 
question for them now to determine js 
whether they will continue to support th 
party that has deceived them. We expny 
the earnest hope that Republicans in the 
Chicago convention will not leave this mat. 
ter in any doubt. A clear and ringingplank 
in regard to Civil Service reform, others 
defining the position of the party with refer. 
ence to the Saloon evil and taf 
protection, and a wisely chosen ticket 
will open the campaign under ay 
pices that promise a victory. Republicans 
can win the next election; and if they fight 
to win, and as those should. fight whomem 
to win, they willdoso. Let us havea long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all together, 
and victory will perch on the Republican 
banner. - 





was 


In the Annual Report of President Br 
nard, of Columbia College, he foreshadom 
a possible, or probable, suppression of its 
undergraduate Department of Arts, soa 
to give the whole strength of the instite 
tion to post-graduate and professional 
study. Probably he contemplates no se 
rious change in the existing departments 
of Law, Medicine, Political Science, or in 
the School of Mines. The purpose of the 
change would be to leave the faculty of the 
Department of Arts free to give instruction 
to graduates and fellows, pursuing special 
lines of study, and so to make the institu- 
tion more like Johas Hopkins. No doubt 
the success of the School of Political 
Science. under Professor Burgess and bis 
associates, and their enthusiasm for the 
German University methods, have had 
much to do with the present movement. 
Were this change made it would leave ia 
the city two other colleges with under- 
graduate departments in arts, the Univer 
sity of New York, and the College of the 
City of New York, the latter being apatt 
of the public school system and supported 
by the city. That these institutions could 
provide for the thousand or fifteen hundred 
students who ought to be expected from 
New York, Brooklyn and their immediate 
vicinity may be admitted, and we presume 
the change would be a great advantage #0 
the former of them. The loss of the under- 
graduate department at Columbia would 
not be too great a price to pay, were that 
necessary, for the establishment of a really 
strong post-graduate University course. 
New York offers a grand field for an insti- 
tution of this sort. Nevertheless it is not 
clear that the end requires the sacrifice. 
Harvard, Yale, and Princeton are building 
up their higher department while holding 
proudly to the lower, and even Johns Hop- 
kins must have the two. It is a slow work 
to establish a real university, and the clos 
ing of one department and the announce 
ment of another will not make the latter 4 
success, 


GOVERNOR HILL has affixed his signature 
to the bill passed by the last legislature of 
this state, abolishing the gallows as an in- 
strument for inflicting capital punishment 
in murder cases, and substituting therefor 
the infliction of death by electricity. The 
law goes into effect on and after the 1st of 
next January. Thischange of the law does 
not in any way affect the death penalty, €X- 
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od in this respect we look upon it as a de- 
1 improvement. Hanging is a barbar- 
way of taking the life of murderers, al- 
ways involving some degree of pain, and 
times presenting a horrible spectacle. 
h by electricity is not only sure, but 
jess and instantaneous, and this cer- 
tainly is more humane. If the results, as 
we have no doubt will be the fact, shall 
trial prove satisfactory, the other 
‘ ofthe Union will be very likely to 
low the example set by the State of New 
ork; and it is not at all improbable that 
the example would extend its influence to 
other countries. The terrors of capital pun- 
jshment and their power to prevent the 
commission of crime are not at all impaired 
by the new mode of infliction. It is the pen- 
alty itself, and not the mode of its infliction 
that is armed with these terrors. In addi- 
tion to the change in the mode of execution, 
the new law does away with the publicity 
and sensationalism that have hitherto char- 
acterized executions, by making them 
strictly private. Even the day on which 
the execution shall take place must not be 
divulged. This is by no means the least 
gmmendable part of the law. 








SENATOR BLAIR has introduced a joint 
resolution into the Senate containing four 
sections, proposing to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The first section 
declares that ‘‘no state shall ever make or 
maintain any law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.’’ The second section requires 
each state to establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of free public schools, in which educa- 
tion in the common branches of knowledge, 
virtue, morality and ‘‘ the principles of the 
Christian religion ’”’ shall be given, with the 
proviso that the peculiar doctrines, tenets 
and beliefs of no religious sect shall be 
taughtin such schools. The third section 
gives the guaranty of the United States to 
each state for the support and maintenance 
of such public schools. The fourth section 
gives Congress the power to enforce the 
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provisions of the amendment. ‘There is not 
the slightest probability that either House 
of Cougress will adupt this joint resolution, 
and just as little probability that it would 
beratified by three-fourths of the state leg- 
Watures if it were passed. The truth is 
tt, while some of the provisions of tne 
proposed amendment are not in themselves 
objectionable, there is no practical necessi- 
ty for any action on the subjects specified 
in this amendment. 





CONGRESS has done a wise thing in au- 
thorizing the President of the United 
States to invite a conference, by delegates, 
between the United States and the Repub- 
lies of Central and South America, includ- 
ing the Empire of Brazil, for the twofold 
purpose of promoting commercial “inter- 
course between the parties to this coafer- 
eace and also of establishing a system of 
abitration for the settlement of interna- 
final disputes that may arise, and thus 

aviding a resort to the terrible remedy of 

war, Manydisputes that would otherwise 
have led to war have been settled in this 
way; and all disputes between nations 
might be thus settled by the adoption of 

asystem of arbitration beforehand and a 
Tteasonably good temper on the part of the 
Nations of the earth toward one another. 
Such a system adopted and put in practice 
on this side of the Atlantic would, by way 
of example, have a powerful effect upon the 
nations of Europe, aud indeed upon all the 
nations of the world. Any measure, peace- 
ful in its character, that will supersede the 
resort to war, and dispense with the neces- 
sity of enormous standing armies, will 
prove an untold blessing to mankind. We 
are aware that there are grave difficulties 
to be encountered in practically solving the 
Problem of international arbitration ; yet 
they are by no meansinsurmountable. The 
vast good to be attained is worth almost 
any effort to secure it. The idea is not of 


recent date, and it has made great progress 
in the thoughts of men in the course of the 
present century. We sincerely hope that 
the American Conference to be held will 
result in the adoption of a system for arbi- 
The indications are that it will 


tration. 
Prove asuccess. 





It is announced by cable that the Khédive 
of Ezypt has dismissed his prime-minister, 
Nubar Pasha, and called Riaz Pasha to 
head his cabinet. We are totally in vhe 
dark as to the cause of this change. Nubar 
has been regarded for many years as the 
foremost statesman of Egypt. He it was 
who accomplished the reform in judicial 
Procedure that did away with the pernicious 
Consular jurisdiction. He has done more 
any other man to raise the tone of 


Armenian Christian and not a Mohamme- 
dan, and has therefore never been popular 
with the people. Riaz is a Mohammedan, 
and tho inferior to Nubar and to the late 
Sherif Pasha in ability, he is still one of the 
foremost of Egyptian statesmen, and is far 
more progressive than was Sherif. He was 
in hearty sympathy with Nubar in the mat- 
ter of reform, and served under him as 
Minister of the Interior during the last days 
of Ismail’s rule. When the reins of Gov- 
ernment fell into Tewfik’s hands he ap- 
pointed the reactionary Sherif to the presi- 
dency of the cabinet, but almost immedi- 
ately displaced him in favor of Riaz. It 
was thought that he should have reinstated 
Nubar, but Riaz was favored by France and 
England as more pliable in the hands of the 
DualControl. His term of service was little 
more than a year, when he was displaced at 
the demand of Arabia, whose star was then in 
the ascendant, and Riaz saw his predecessor 
made his successor. What significance is 
to be attached to the return of Riaz to 
power, we do not undertake to say. Egypt 
has at present no foreign nor internal com- 
plications such as to cause instability of 
the Government. The budget for 1887 
showed a surplus, and the debt problem— 
the greatest o1 all Fgpytian problems— 
seems to be nearing a solution. We do not, 
therefore, find the present situation at all 
alarming. 


....It costs to keep an army. Austria 
is well aware of this. Her new budget will 
increase the ordinary expenditure by 5,000,- 
000 florins—a florin being equal to about 
seventy-five cents. Four and a quarter 
millions of this increase goes tothe army 
budget, Thirteen millions are wanted for 
repeating rifles and 4,000,000 for army or- 
ganization. The amount of the extraordi- 
nary special credit for the War Department 
is 47,250,000 florins, of which 16,000,000 has 
already been expended. Of the remainder 
we are told that 13,750,000 will be used for 
‘* future requirements” and the balance for 
“urgent emergencies.’”’ Just what the dif- 
fereuce in meaning between the two quoted 
phrases is, we do not undertake to say. We 
venture to assert, however, that the money 
will all be spent, whether in emergencies 
or requirements. It is a dreadfni thing to 
contemplate—that of millions thus wasted. 
But itis better for millions to be wasted 
than for lives to be sacrificed, and it is pos- 
sible that mighty armies may make warfare 
too hazardous to be undertaken. 


..--In the course of the investigation of 
the Civil Service by the United States Sen- 
ate Committee at Baltimore last week, 
some interesting developments were made. 
Among other things it transpired that John 
Quinn, receiving a salary of $1,200 as clerk 
to boiler and steamboat inspectors could 
not draw up a permit, a\tho that is one of 
the chief duties of his office. He did not 
dare put pen to paper, for he said he was 
‘‘not much of a scholar,” and he confessed 
that a son did his permits for him while 
he attended to his own business, quite dis- 
connected from bis office. It would be 
interesting to know how such an illiterate 
and incompetent person received an appoint- 
ment. We trust that the committee will 
develop this point. 


....The way some Catholics talk may be 
seen from The Tablet of this city : 

* The issuing of this Rescript is to be deplored 
more in the interests of religion than of Irish 
nationality ; for we think it is now pretty well 
settled that the Irish people, much as they re- 
spect the Pope, and freely as they yield alle- 
giance to him in a!l matters spiritual, will suf- 
fer no interference, no matter from what 
source, with their politival rights. 


ity from the English.” 


Christ?” She thus answered: 


I am sure of it.’’ 


I love hin. 


love thee.”’ 
point 


late ex-Senator Conkling. 





administration. But he is an 


“In dealing with the Irish question the Holy 
Father falls into the same error which of late 
seems to blind many of our Irish leaders as well 
as his Holiness; he forgets that he is talking to 
a people distinct in race, religion and national- 


...-A little girl was once asked this 
question: ‘‘Do you think that you love 
“Why, I 
don’t think anything about it. I know that 
That answer 
came from her consciousness, without any 
reasoning or any debate on the subject. 
There is no objection to this consciousness. 
Every Christian ought to be able to say 
what Peter said to Christ: ‘‘ Lord, thou 
knowest all things; thou kuowest that I 
Peter had no doubt upon the 


....Colonel Ingersoll and Mr. George C. 
Gorham in the Herald of this city, have 
paid glowing tributes to the memory of the 
It is a note- 
worthy fact, however, that, while he was 
a member of Congress during the most ex- 
citing and important period of our national 


lied with any of the great measures ren- 
dered necessary by the exigency of the 
times. The truth is, that he was rather a 
party leader in the State of New York than 
a distinguished statesman. 


....I'wo or three English newspapers, 
The Rock, The Christian and The Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, have done a grand 
work by compelling public sentiment, 
speaking through Parliament, to suppress 
the provisions for vice ostentatiously made 
for the British regiments in India. The 
regulations for these military attachments 
were incredibly shameless and the Govern- 
ment delayed and shilly-shallied, but finally 
was compelled to confess and remove the 
abomination. 


....Ex-Senator Thurman—an old man 
seventy-five years of age, and in rather fee- 
ble health—presents rather an anomalous 
spectacle as a candidate for Vice-President 
of the United States. If he had adhered to 
his original resolution, he would have 
taken the more sensible course. His his- 
tory, however, during his whole political 
career, has been that of a very persuadable 
man; and this, we suppose, accounts for his 
present position. 


....The President and the Secretary of 
the Interior are being deluged with resolu- 
tions by our religious bodies, protesting 
against the action of Indian Commissioner 
Atkins forbidding the use of the vernacu- 
lar in Indian schools supported by religious 
bodies. The last one we have seen is from 
the Congregational] Association of Illinois, 
and was offered by ex-Indian Inspector 
Gen. C. H. Howard, and was passed by 
unanimous vote. 


.... The three great Protestant powers of 
the world are Germany, England and the 
United States. These three powers are rep- 
resented at the Mohammedan Court of Con- 
stantinople by two Roman Catholics and a 
Jew—Herr von Radowitz, Sir William 
White and Oscar M. Straus; and never have 
the interests of the Protestants of Turkey 
been so well cared for us by these three 
men. 


....[n the reply of the Ober-Procureur of 
the Holy Synod of Russia, to the memorial 
complaining of the outrageous treatment 
by the Government of Protestants in the 
Baltic Provinces, we find this sentence: 
“We believe that perfect liberty only exists 
for those who pass from faith toskepticism !”" 
No wonder skepticism grows under the ad- 
ministration of the Czar. 


....The recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals of this state in regard to the legal- 
ity of bequests by will to pay for saying 
masses for the dead, is not, as some have 
supposed, against the legality of such be- 
quests, provided that the bequest is other- 
wise lawful. It must specify some person 
to say the masses who has the legal right 
to claim the bequests for so doing. 


ff ....“I thought Missouri was a Democratic 
state,” said one of the delegates to the recent 
St. Louis Convention. ‘so it is,’’ was the 
response. ‘“‘Then where is the whisky?” 
said the delegate. In his mind Democracy 
and whisky were twin companions; and he 
was not mistaken as to the eharacter of 
Northern Democracy. 


..-“* If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” The man whom God defends, and 
means to bless, nobody can effectually harm. 
Let that man be at peace, and not be 
alarmed at anything. All things will at 
last turn out right in respect to him, and 
all alike work together for his good. 


.... The overwhelming defeat of the Demo- 
crats at the recent election in Oregon shows 
what the people of that state think of 
President Cleveland’s Free Trade message 
and the Mills Tariff bill. This is but the 
beginning. The people of this country are 
not to be fooled on this subject. 


.... Weare glad that Governor Hill has 
signed the bill providing for a revision of 
the excise laws of this state. There is ur- 
gent need of such a revision, since the laws 
in their present shape are a mass of patch- 
work that hardly anybody can understand. 


....It is rather anaive remark of the 
World that the * nomination of Thurman 
will strengthen the ticket in New York.” 


The World knows, of course, that the head 
of the ticket hails from New York. 


.... The worst blow the candidates of the 
Third Party, Fisk and Brooks, have received 
orcan receive, is the extensive circulation 
of their rtraits in The Voice. Printers’ 
ink could do no worse. 

.... Three weeksago Zion’s Heraldsaidthat 
the ideas of one of our editorials were taken 


without credit from the sermon of an Eng- 
lish preacher. It has now withdrawn the 





history, his name is not conspicuously al- 


THE OUTCOME AT ST. LOUIS. 


PRESS OPINION, REPUBLICAN AND DEM- 
OCRATIC. 


“The Convention was apparently unanimous 
upon only two subjects in the whole world—the 
spoils system and Mr. Cleveland.”—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. (Rep.) 

“The President has made his own platform, 
and whatever the Convention may resolve, it is 
upon his own record that he must stand or fall.” 
—Philadelphia Times. (Ind.) 

“ The nomination of Thurman will strengthen 
the ticket in New York and on the Pacific Coast, 
and will add to the enthusiasm of the party 
everywhere.”—N. ¥Y. World. (Dem.) 

“Before he wrote his famous free-trade mes- 
sage he was no more mentioned for Presidential 
candidate than any other of the numerous 
Democratic aspirants.”—Philadelphia Inquirer 
(Rep,) 

“He is more of u dictator than Jackson and 
less of an intellect than Frank Pierce. The only 
success of his Administration is in what it does 
not do, and whenever it undertakes anything it 
scores a blunder.”—Philadelpha Press. (Rep.) 
“For the first time since the Republican Party 
came into power; both the (Democratic) Party 
and the Democratic Presidential candidate are 
irrevocably committed to a free-trade tariff for 
revenue only policy.”—Cleveland Leader. (Rep.) 
“The nomination of President Cleveland for 
another term commends itself to Democrats as 
astraight-out party nomination. There were 
no Mugwumps and no Mugwumpery in the 
Convention or in the air aroun. it.”—Rochester 
Union. (Dem.) 

“Tf (the platform) says nothing about reduc- 
ing the internal revenue, and thus draws the 
attention of the country and our national legis- 
lature upon customs revenue. This is all that 
the most exacting of tariff reformers could ask 
for.”— Memphis Appeal. (Dem.) 

* Four years ago President Cleveland refused 
a place in his Cabinet to ex-Senator Thurman, 
because the latter was too old, being then sev- 
enty-one. Now he is trying to induce Thur- 
man, candidate for Vice-President, to help him- 
self to re-election as President.’’—Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. (Rep.) 

“For one, we cannot fird in Cleveland’s char- 
acter or career any point which justifies an 
estimate of him which differs materially from 
that which we place upon thousands of other 
men, or account in any degree for his evolution. 
In the light of that evolution, we may call him 
mediocrity incarnate.”—Alhany Express. (Rep.) 
‘From a popular standpoint (the nomination 
of Thurman) is nota strong one. The name of 
Mr. Thurman will not help to carry any state, 
and we mistake the tenor of the people if before 
the campaign has ended they do not become 
disgusted with the scheme of self-seeking and 
false pretense represented by his nomination.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. (Rep.) 

**It (the Convention) has done so (nominated 
him), not because he has established claims to 
the possession of statesmatship, not because he 
has won the confidence of the nation by a ful- 
fillment of professions—in both respects he has 
fallen lamentably short—but because, being in 
power, he has on his side all the advantage 
which can come from a large office-holding fol- 
lowing.”— Waterbury American. (Rep.) 

* As a political result, it would seem as if the 
Republicans will go to Indiana at least for one 
of their candidates. Senator Sherman’s friends 
will urge his nomination as an offset to Judge 
Thurman’s Ohio strength, but Ohio is sure 
enough any way, and the tariff agitation will 
help it. This ought. to be the first and cardinal 
idea at Chicago. None but the strongest, ablest 
and best men that the party can present to the 
country.”’—Boston Advertiser. (Rep.) 

“No doubt any longer exists in the mind of 
any man as to the purposes of the Democratic 
Party toward the tariff. .Whatever doubt may 
haveexisted as to tLe meaning of any phrase of 
that instrument is removed by the declaration 
that the party reiterates those declarations as 
interpreted by the message of Mr. Cleveland 
and the subsequent approval of the action of 
Democrats in Congress who for four years have 
labored to give force and effectto the promises 
of 1884.”— Louisville Courier-Journal. ‘ (Dem.) 

* Mr. Cleveland has not justified the expecta- 
tion that he would keep clear of vicious en- 
tanglements. He has not justified the expecta- 
tion that a cautious habit and sound sense 
would compensate for possible mistakes result- 
ing from ignorance or imperfect knowledge. 
He has not shown himself to be always clean ia 
method or obedient to the highest motives in 
action. As to some questions of importance, he 


is as crude and immature as he was four years 
ago. As to others, he has exhibited an imperi- 
ous obstinacy of purpose wholly inconsistent 
with a just appreciation of the sovereignty of 
pular opinion.”—Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Yewspaper (Ind.). ; 

** Where the Democratic platform isn’t utterly 
vague, it is ludicrously hypocritical and incon- 
sistent. it begins by ‘reaffirming the platform,’ 
of 1884, which Mr. Watterson, chairman of this 
very committee that reports the resolutions, 
had just pronounced ‘a straddle,’ * equivocal,’ 
and ‘duplicity.’ But, to please the free-traders 
it indorses Cleveland’s * Jast earnest m 4 
and calls it ‘the correct interpretation o.. that 

latform ie the question of tariff reduction.’ 

‘o the tariif people can stand on the old plat- 
form, and the free-traders on ‘the interpreta- 
tion’ of it. It is an amusing and contemptible, 
but characteristic ‘dodge.’ Look over the rest 
latform, and set it beside the facts, and 

seen what a lot of hollow pretenses 
have been got together. The surplus is largely 
the result of disgraceful inefficiency and neglect 
to appropriate for actual needs; the paralysis of 
the posta! service is typical of 1ts sort of effect- 
ive administration, the foreign‘policy has been 
such as to provoke indignation through. the 
country, soon. Wherever the thing isn’t 
t, ow tor in » 





hasty charge. 
@ 


a free-trade argumen 
it is nothing at all.” 
(ind.) 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 








THe General Synod, corresponding to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Churcb, and embracing the four particu- 
lar synods of New York, New Jersey, Al- 
bany and Chicago. met in stated annual 
session in the Reformed church of Cats- 
kill, N. Y., on Monday, the 6th inst. It 
assembled in the same church last year, 
and found the accommodations at the 
Prospect House so excellent, and Catskill 
so central, to say nothing of the delight- 
ful hospitality of the Catskill people, that 
it accepted their invitation to meet here 
again this year. And I may as well here 
state that already the invitation has been 
repeated, and accepted, so that next June 
also will find the Synod meeting on this 
its favorite camp ground. 

The Synod, organized by the election of 
Mancius Holmes Hutton, D.D., of New 
Brunswick, N. J., as President, and the 
Rev. P. Moerdyke, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Vice-president. 

Dr. Hutton stated the interesting fact 
that thirty-eight years ago his father, the 
venerable and honored ManciusS8. Hutton, 
D.D., of New York, was called to the 
same position, Dr. Hutton presides with 
dignity and urbanity, and succeeds in al- 
lowing sufficient liberty and holding the 
reins with proper tightness. His replies 
to the addresses of the visiting delegates 
from other Churches are felicitous and 
appropriate. 

The retiring President, the Rev. Charles 
I, Shepard, who is popular with his many 
acquaintances, preached an appropriate 
sermon on Wednesday evening on the 
text: ‘‘ And speaking of the things per- 
taining to the Kingdom of God.” 

Devotional exercises are held for a sea- 
son at the beginning of each morning 
session. 

At the Prospect House, where nearly 
all the members are quartered, there 1s 
chance for social intercourse, and special 
opportunities for comparing views, so 
that at the hotel there is a Committee of 
the Whole, a public, friendly caucus four 
times a day, and public discussions are 
much facilitated by personal conference, 

The Rev. Dr. Hartley, of Utica, offered 
a resolution which, amended very slight- 
ly, was adopted as follows: 

**Resolved, That a Committee of five, con- 
sisting of three minist+rs and two elers, be 
appointed to recommend such additions to 
the Liturgy of the Reformed Church as 
may make it a more available and compre- 
hensive manual for service and worship, 
and report at the next General Synod.”’ 

The President of the Synod was made 
chairman of the committee. 

The Reformed Church has quite a habit 
of boasting of its Liturgy, but making 
little use of it; until lately a sort of fine 
old family siae-board, much admired, but 
little used. Perbaps it will be more used. 
The liturgical spirit, at least the desire for 
more of the devotional and esthetic ele- 
ment inits services and a use of some 
ritual, is growing in the denomination, es- 
pecially the more intelligent part of it. 

The Rev. J. A. De Baun, D.D., of Fon- 
da, N. Y., a man of ability, widely known 
and loved, was the successful candidate 
for the Vedder Lectureship for 1890, an 
excellent choice. The Rev. George D. 
Hulst, who received the next largest 
number of votes, is a pastor in Brooklyn, 
and in connection with his pastoral la- 
bors has been recently called to fill a pro- 
fessorship on natural history in Rutgers 
College, being one of the leading authori- 
ties in American Entomology. We ob- 
serve that Justice Bradley, of Washing- 
ton, a Reformed Church elder, was also 
named for the position. Why not here- 
after have some of our prominent lay- 
men lecture on the Christian evidences in 
our schools of theology? Itstrikes us 
more than favorably. 

The establishment of societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor was strongly urged upon 
the Synod ; and Synod evidently listened 
to the proposition with favor. May not our 
young people indeed work more advan- 
tageousy through this, in the line of or- 





ganized church labor, than through any 
other means so far organized? 

Among the resolutions was one re- 
affirming its commendation of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society and another warning 
against the evils of intemperance. 

The Report on Sunday-schools gives us 
9,154 officers and teachers, 88,709 scholars, 
the average attendance being 60,537 ; and 
amounts contributed $47,000. The cause 
of the Sabbath-school was advocated 
strongly by the Rev. Dr. Williamson, of 
South Bend, while the Rev. Mr. Moer- 
dyke made a most strirring address in 
favor of explicit catechetical instruction. 

The Rev. C. I. Shepard presented the 
report on The State of Religion. There 
are 4 particular synods, 34 classes, 546 
churches, 555 ministers, 15 candidates for 
the ministry, 89 churches without a pas. 
tor, many of them very small, 15 candi- 
dates for the ministry, with a fair num- 
ber in our Theological Seminary; 4,991 
persons were received to membership 
upon confession of their faith, 2,745 on 
certificate, a total of 7,736; gain over 
all losses by death and _ removal 
3.918. The correction of rolls reduces 
this number to 1,389. The amount con- 
tributed for benevolent purposes through 
the Church is $284,902.31, an increase of 
more than $52,000 over last year. The 
contributions for congregational ptirposes 
show anincrease of $56,113.60, being 986,- 
847.29—total amount for benevolent and 
congregational purposes being $1,271,- 
749.60; this exclusively of 44 churches 
that make no report. 

The year will show a new inspiration, 
an enlarged benevolence, and happier re- 
sults, and this, we trust, speaking even 
more than figuratively! Next week we 
shall hear from the Boards, and have bet- 
ter bases for logical deductions as to 
progress or retrogression. 

As to any organic union with other 
Churches, nothing has so far developed to 
any great extent. More on this next 
week. 

A part of Friday afternoon was devoted 
to addresses of fraternal salutation by 
delegates from other Christian bodies. 
Tbe Rev. Abner C. Hopkins, DD., of 
West Virginia, brought the greetings of 
the Presbyterian Church (South). He re- 
called the fact that the Reformed Church 
in America was the first after the Civil 
War to renew friendly associations; that 
this bas never been forgotten by his 
brethren; that they were in full accord 
with our Church in conservatism of doc- 
trine and progressiveness of zeal, and 
gave aninteresting account of their work 
among the colored people of the South. 
He intimated also that the embarrass- 
ments under which the Presbyterian 
Church South labors can be understood 
only by those dwelling there, and depre- 
cated the union of the white and colored 
races on equality in Church relations on 
the same ground on which the North it- 
self even regrets now the gift to the col- 
ored people of unqualified free suffrage; 
a fear lest by their overwhelming num- 
bers the Church shall some day be led 
into many atrouble. This he said and 
intimated, along with evidently the most 
affectionate interest in the true welfare 
of the colored race. 

The Rev. Dr. Kiefer, of the Reformed 
(German) Church in the United States, 
brought specially warm salutations from 
his people. In view of the publicity of 


the proceedings of the two Com- 
mittees on Conference, his remarks 
were regarded with a _ degree of 


curiosity and unusual interest. He indi- 
cated an earnest desire for the organic 
union of the two. His address was re- 
ceived with great pleasure, and all were 
delighted with the speaker; but we noted 
that a particular enthusiasm was evoked 
as he said that he regarded this sugges- 
tion of union with favor as a means to 
something larger and better. That I judge, 
is what will be found to be the hope of 
many in the Church, and the cause of 
a certain tentativeness and slowness 
of judgment until a little fuller develop- 
ment of issues. Dr. Stearns represented 
the Reformed Episcopal Church with the 
pleasing consciousness that he was ad- 
dressing many in sympathy with his 
Ohurch. 





Dr. Hutton, in the name of the Synod, 
receiving greetings and almost overt 
proposals from several suitors, was coy 
and witty in reply, careful as a maiden 
in such embarrassing surroundings, and 
succeeded in making an affirmation with- 
out saying yes, and a negative without 
saying no; as much as to say, you and 
we must think this over ! 


”™ 
- 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


THE Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D.D., 
of the more Evangelical school of Unitari 
anism, died last week in Boston, at the age 
of 78. 





...»More than seventy colonial bishops 
will attend the Pan-Anglican Synod at Lam- 
beth. The opening service will be held in 
Canterbury Cathedral, June 28th. 


....A new pulpit has been placed in St. 
Giles’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, to ‘*com- 
memorate the resumption in 1883 of daily 
service in this church after an interval of 
200 years.”’ 


....The Wesleyan Methodist Connection 
of Great Britain reports for 1888 a total of 
415,790 members, with 34,564 on trial. The 
increase of members is 3,446. There are 151 
candidates for the ministry. 


.... The Methodist Episcopal Church has 
in India 86 foreign, 46 native and 28 zenana 
missiouaries, 4,450 members, 3 523 proba- 
tioners and 10,180 Christians. This is mis- 
sionary Bishop Thoburn’s *‘ diocese.”’ 


...-A report that ‘Father’ Maturin, of 
St. Clement’s Protestant Episcopal Mission 
House, Philadelphia, had withdrawn to 
join the Church of Rome, is energetically 
denied by **Father’’ Converse, of the Mission 
House. 


....The Cincinnati annual conference 
had four ministerial delegates in the Meth- 
odist General Conference, every one of 
whom was drafted into the general service 
of the Church—one as bishop, two as secre- 
taries, and one as editor. 


.-.-A Jewish Publication Society has 
been organized in Philadelphia, represent- 
ing all phases of Judaistic belief. Its object 
is to issue from time to time publications 
designed to fostera knowledge of Jewish 
essentials, Jiterature and history among 
the Jews of the United States. 


...-The Committee appointed by Bishop 
Potter to inquire into the charges circulated 
in the Catholic Press against Mgr. Bouland. 
who recently withdrew from the Church of 
Rome and applied for admission to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, have reported 
exonerating Mgr. Bouland. 


.... The United Presbyterian General As- 
sembly at its recent session appropriated to 
the several Boards fur the coming year 
$279,600 as follows: Foreign Missions, $110,- 
600; Home Missions, $72,000; Freedmen’s 
Missions, $40,000; Church Extension. $40,000; 
Education, $8,000; Ministerial Relief, $6,000; 
General Assembly Fund, $3,000. 


.... There is still a Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament in this country. It is 
composed of members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It recently held its 
twentieth annual meeting. The Rev. E. A. 
Larrabee was re elected superior general, 
andthe Rev. J. Stewart Smith, secretary. 
The secretary’s report showed a large in- 
crease in membership. 


...-In the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly of Ireland, which met in Belfast, June 
5th, the retiring moderator declared in his 
opening speech that the Presbyterian 
Church is soundly Unionist in its views. 
Gladstonianism, he said, implied the crip- 
pling of the Church’s resources, the trans- 
fer of education into the hands of the Ro- 
manists, and perhaps the expulsion of Pres- 
byterianism from the greater part of Ire- 
land. 


....At the recent meeting of the Assem- 
bly cf the United Presbyterian Oaurch a 
memorial was received, signed by 2,492 min- 
isters and members, asking for relief from 
the action of the Assembly in former years 
allowing instrumental music in public 
worship. The Assembly found it to be im- 
possible to furnish the required relief, and 
referred the memorialists to the action of 
former Assemblies, ‘‘ enjoining sessions to 
abstain from divisive courses and unchari- 
table conduct in this inatter.”’ 


....According to the “Year Book ”’ of tne 
Disciples of Christ for 1888, they have 6,437 
churches; 620,000 communicants; 4,500 
Sunday-schools, with a membership of 318,- 
000, and a teaching force of 33,340; number 
of preachers, 3,263. The value of church 
property is $10,368,361. Bhe estimated an- 
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nual increase of members with churchs 
is 47.600. The number of institutions a3 
learning which have been received is tw. a 
nine—five universities, nineteen colleges 4 


and five institutes; but there are some fif. 


teen or twenty from which no report 
been received. bag 


-..-The General Synod of the Refoymeg 
Presbyterian Church, or “ Covenanters » 
who refuse to exercise the right of the bal- 
lot because Christ is not recognizeq in the 
Constitution of the United States, has de. 
cided unanimously against union With the 
United Presbyterian Church. The Synod 
declared for absolute prohibition of the 
liquor traffic and condemned the tobacco 
habit. Ministers were admonished that in- 
dulgence in the habit would be considered 
an offense, and might even be judged suffi- 
cient to prevent any one entering upon a 
position of responsibility or trust. 


... The Baptist papers strongly deprecate 
the proposal to make, under the auspices of 
the Baptist Publication Society; a new re 
vision of the Bible Union Testament, The 
Examiner says: 

“The Saratoga Convention [of 1883] did not 
by word or sign express the thought that a de- 
nominational revision of the Scriptures was a 
thing to be perpetuated. It is an old proverb 
that ‘a burnt child dreads the fire,’ and if that 
proverb ever had a practical application in the 
experience of grown-up people, the story of it 
is told in the experiments made by Baptists to 
give their denomination a lite1al Baptist New 
Testament. But it is now understood that the 
Publication Society managers have made con. 
tracts with Baptist scholars to revise that same 
Baptist Testament.” 


....Bishop William Taylor has issued 
letter denying the truth of the statement 
made in the Methodist General Conference 
that his African Mission is from $50,000 to 
370.000 in debt. He does not say, however, 
whether there is any debt or not. He said 
in the General Conterence that there was 
no debt. His letter concludes thus: 

“There never was a time when it was soneed- 
ful for the patrons of my self-supporting missions 
to stand by me and my Transit and Building 
Fund Societyas now. Let them send their gifts 
for a rapid advance of this work to our Tres. 
urer, Richard Grant, 181 Hudson St., New Yat 
and his receipts will serve as vouchers for mit. 
isters who may desire a memorandum ofa 
such appropriations of funds as a postscripite 
his missionary report to his Conference.” 

....The American Home Missionary & 
ciety held its sixty-second annual meeting 
at Saratoga Springs last week. President 
Seelye addressed the society on ‘‘ The Gos 
pel the Great need for Social Regeneration,” 
Dr. George L. Walker preached the ser 
mon. Secretary Clark read a paper on“A 
Crisis in Home Missions,” urging that at 
least $640,000 be raised for the coming year, 
an advance of $100,000 over last year. See- 
retary William M. Barrows read a paper 
on ‘* Lay Activity in Missionary Work, and 
the Minister’s Responsibility for its Devel- 
opment.”’ Atthe annual busivess meeting 
ot the society the officers of the society were 
re-elected, with the exception of Congress 
man Nelson Dingley, of Maine, as vice- 
president in place of Horace Fairbank, of 
Vermont, deceased. The Woman’s branch 
beld a very interesting mecting, Mrs. J. A. 
Biddle, of Hartford, presiding. 


.... The French Chamber of Deputies has 
refused the credit of 81,700 francs claimed 
by the Government for the Protestant fac- 
ulties (theological institutions) by a major 
ity of 319 against 106. It isnot thought pe 
sible that the Chamber will reconsider this 
action. The editor of L’Evangeliste says: 

‘‘ What our deputies have voted, with thor- 

ough knowledge of the matter and deliberately, 
is not only the refusal of certain credits, more 
or leas necessary tothe existence of Protestant 
Faculties at Paris and Montauban, but the full 
suppression of the Faculties,the rupture. sud- 
den and complete, of the ties which united their 
professors and students to the University.” 
He says the vote has effected a revolution 
in the organization of the Protestant 
Churches, and declared that henceforth the 
state is absolutely disinterested in the 
choice of theological professors. The 
Temps sorrowfully admits that it is the 
first blow at the Concordat. 


....Ex-President Williams, of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Union, who moved the resolu- 
tion which, it was supposed, led to the re 
turnof Mr. Spurgeon to the Union, writes 
an account of the meeting of the Union to 
the National Baptist, in which he says: 

“Is this the end of controversy? I fear not, 
On Thursday the rumor was freely circula 
that Mr. Spurgeon was not satisfied. In Fri- 
day’s papers the rumor took definite shape- 
Perhaps I may, without violation of confidence, 
say that Mr. Spurgeon himself telegraphed - 
me on Tuesday morning that he was no party 
the settlement, and on Wednesday I received ® 
kind letter from him explaining that, if he i 
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been resent he would have opposed the resolu- 
ae interpreted by my Speech. I had made it 
and plain. for this was meant on our side 
oe cyld not agree to refuse fellowship 
han evangelical Baptist simply because he 
_ in the larger hope. We distinguish be- 
n the dogma of Universalism and the faint- 
twemusting of the larger hope. me of our 
per, the Rev. R. Glover, of Br stol, for ex- 
ee do not give up all hope of the salvation 
amfnose WhO fie without faith in Christ. As I 
pat in the City Temple last Monday, I cannot 
share that hope, nor dare I renounce fellowship 
with brethren like Mr. Glover.” 


_.Commissioner Tucker, the head of 
the Salvation Army in India, resigned a 
ition in the India Civil Service worth 
£300 a year. to join the army. He is now 
known as Fakir Singh. A recent demon- 
stration in which he took part is thus de- 
scribed: 
“The meeting was preceded by a remarkable 
ion, in which about twenty European 
Salvationists took part, all clad in native cos- 
tume. They wore salmon-colored turbans and 
clothes, and had on a loosely fitting red vest 
mil words embroidered on them, mean- 
with Tomation Army.’ They all walked bare- 
foot, no light or casy matter on the burning 
Indian roads. In the center of the procession 
xed Commissioner Tucker, under a red 
qnopy, supported  ! four Salvation soldiers, 
gai dressed like a Hindu fakeer or dervish. 
The whole procession was most striking and 
attractei a large audience to the Memorial 
Hall, the largest public hall available in 
Madras. The gathering was of the most motle 
ter. There were present several English 
missionaries, a number of English soldiers and 
civilians, but by far the greater part of the 
audience, as no doubt was most to the liking of 
Commissioner Tucker, was composed of natives 
ofallclasses. Amongst the natives were sever- 
aldistinguished by the big white marks on the 
forehead of Siva, or the white and red trident 
of Vishnu. It was manifest that whatever else 
the Salvation Army cannot do. it can certainly 
attract the right kind of audience for mission- 
ary work.” 
The Sa'vationists live on 10d a week, and 
submit to most remarkable privations. 


....A good deal of attention has been 
drawn to an ordination which took place in 
Dorchester, Mass., last week. Mr. D. T 
Torrey, who has been supplying the 
pulpit of the Harvard Congregational 
church in Dorchester since January Ist, 
was ordaiued as an evangelist by a Congre- 
gational Courcil. Mr. Torrey, it will be 
remembered, applied to the American 
Board last year for appointment as foreign 
missionary. He was not accepted by the 
Prudential Committee because of his views 
on the subject of Probation after Death. 
The invitation to the Council, which was 
‘tont. by the Harvard church. was in 
these words: 

“Mr. Daniel Temple Torrey, a member of 
this church, has had charge since its organiza- 
tion of its pulpit and pastoral work. We do 
not know how long tis relation of service may 
continue, as it has been from the first Mr. Tor- 
rey’s hope and intention to enter upon the for- 
eign missionary work. But we desire that he 
may be able, so long as he may continue to 
serve us, to discharge all the functions of the 
ministry. We therefore,” etc. 


Prof. Wm J. Tucker, of Andover, was 
chosen president of the Council, which con- 
sisted of representatives of some two dozen 
or more churches, with Prfessor Brastow, 
‘of Yale, and the Rev. W. E. Merriman, of 
Boston. A revolution was offered bv the 
Rev. A. P. Foster, to the effect that it is 
notin accordance with Congregational or- 
der to ordain candidates who are not under 
call to some definite work, and Council, 
therefore, declines to proceed in the present 
case. The Moderator rnled the resolution 
out of order and on appeal his decision was 
sustained by a vote of 19to 13. Mr. Torrey 
then stated that he asked for ordination 
that he might the more completely carry 
on the work in the parish, with im- 
mediate reference to the children who were 
tobe baptized next Sunday. He did not 
know tow long he might remain in the 
church, but so long as he did remain he 
Wished to exercise all the functions of the 
Christian winistry. He asked for ordination, 
he subsequently seid, in order that he 
might be entirely free for foreign work. 
Mr. Foster’s resolution was renewed and 
supported by Dr. A. H. Plumb and others. 
rufessor Smyth, of Andover, Dr. W. E. 
Merriman. Professor Brastow and others 
opposed the resolution, and it was lost by a 
Vote of 27 to 16 A protest was thereupon 
fe eated by Mr. Foster and fifteen others. 

ir. Foster and eleven others afterward, 
Terirew their names from the paper. Mr. 
Orrey was questioned as to his doctrinal 
views, He was asked whether he desired to 
confirm or withdray his statement of views 


48 to future punishment as made to the 
American Board. 


I nat Torrey—“I do not wish to withdraw it, but 
— to explain my understanding of tne term 
wit thesis.’ I hold it to be something not 
out ground, out which cannot be proved.” 
is t. Foster— You don’t know whether there 
ot eosbel oifered hereafter to_those who have 
received it in this world? You hope it may 
(a pele at mow 
always hel ay = es; this is the position I have 


The Council finally decided to ordain Mr. 
> the vote being 38 to 2. A special 
Trespondent writes us that the real pur- 
req in securing ordination for Mr. Torrey 
be riag nis application for appointment 
& foreigu missionary again before the 
American Board. He is tu preach a few 
pang and then present his application; 
with such an indorsement as that given 





by the Council, he thinks the Board will nct * 


refuse him. The Council, our correspondent 
says, was a ‘‘ picked’ council. Five or six 
were selected from each side to make a 
show of impartiality, but the remainder—to 
make up the majority were—of the ‘sort 
wanted.”’ 


Missions. 





THE ninety sixth annual report of the Brit- 
ish Baptist Missionary Society hasjust been 
made public. The Society has a debt of 
almost thirty thousand dollars. This arises 
from an increase of expenditure, for the 
following facts show the income to have 
been good. The ordinary receipts are about 
fifteen thousand dollars more than last 
year, and about twelve thousand dollars 
have been contributed toward the extinc- 
tion of last year’s debt. Contributions for 
general purposes show an advance of more 
than four thousand dollars on last year. 
Special gifts to the Congo mission have in- 
creased over last year’s gifts by some five 
thousand dollars, while the profits of the 
Calcutta press amounted to more than this 
sum. The debt isexpected to be removed 
by the accruing of certain legacies in the 
course of the year. The Society has had 
during the year se eral heavy losses through 
death. It has lost its rich, generous and 
gifted treasurer, Joseph 'l'ritton, Esq. Six 
missionaries fell at their posts on the 
Congo, one in India. and one in the Baha- 
mas. Several considerable additions have 
been made to the staff of workers. It 
reports in Ind‘'a 63 missionaries and 
136 native evangelists occupying 31 prin- 
cipal stations and 127  sub-stations; 
in China, 21 missionaries, 28 native 
evangelists occupying 8 principal stations 
and 60 sub stations: in Ceylon, 5 mission- 
aries and 25 native evangelists occupying 3 
principal stations and 95 sub-statiuns; in 
Japan, 3 missionaries and 6 native evan- 
gelists occupying 1 principal station 
and 14 sub-stations; in Central Africa, 
5 principal stations held by -21 mis- 
sionaries; in the West Indies, 7 principal 
stations and 45 sub-stations occupied by 
§ missionaries and 191 native evangelists; in 
Norway, 8 principal stations, 300 sub-sta- 
tions, 8 missionaries and, say, 100 local 
preachers; in Brittany, 1 principal station 
and 1 cub ctations occupied by 1 missionary 
and 2 native evangelists; in Italy, 10 prin- 
cipal stations and 12 sub-stations occupied 
.by 4 missionaries and 11 native evangelists. 
The total is: agents connected with 
the society, about 687, working in 731 
different spots in India, Ceylon, China, the 
West Indies, Central Africa, Norway, Brit- 
tany and Italy. The literary work of the 
Society has not been neglected. Pleasing 
reports come from the Native Christian 
Training Institutions at Serampore and 
Delhiand from the Preliminary Training 
Scho ls at Bishtopore and Barisal. At the 
Indian Mission Press 127,000 copies of parts 
of Scriptures were printed last year. By 
the ten thousands hymn-books, tracts and 
religious tractates have also been issued. 
A dictionary and grammar of the Congo 
language has been published. Twenty-five 
young men have been in training at the 
Calabar College, Jamaica. Mr. W. K. 
Landels is also using a printing-press with 
effect at Turin, Italy. The British Baptist 
Zenana Mission is an adjunct of the British 
Baptist Missionary Society. At a breakfast 
held in Cannon Street Hotel, London, ac- 
cording to custom the annual report was 
read. It reported 18 stations, 40 lady zenana 
visitors, 27 assistants, 46 Bible women, 53 
native school-teachers, and 50 girl schools, 
with an atrendanceef 1,650 children. The 
number of zenanas regularly visited is 850 
and the pupils 8,887. The receipts for the 
year were about 383,000. 


....The annual meeting of the Bassein 
Sgau Karen Churches was held recently. 
During the year 562 have been baptized on 
profession of faith, of whom an unusually 
large number have come from the heathen. 
The total contributions of the churches of 
the Association for the year amount to 
Rs. 41,000. The pupilsin the Town High 
School have increased to 400, the largest 
number ever known in the history of the 
Bassein Sgau Karen Mission. Besides the 
Sgau Karen Association, there is a Pgho 
Karen Association having about 1,500 com- 
munican s. The Henthada Karen Mission 
numbers 2,000 communicants. These Chris- 
tisns have taxed themselves voluntarily to 
raise Rs. 5 per member toward new 
schoo] buildings in the town of Henthada, 
Already Rs. 7,000 have been paid in and 
the rest will be forthcoming soon. It must 
be remembered that the great body of the 
Karens are small rice cultivators, yet they 
are willing to bear heavy burdens in order 
that their children may receive an educa- 
tion. ; 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BURDICK, G. E., Great Bend, Kan., re- 
signs 

ag JOHN C., ord. at South Rich- 
and, N. Y. 

MALLORY, O. E., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

McGREGOR, JAMES WELLS, ord. in Stone- 
bam, Mass. 

PEED, T. R., Beverly, Mass., resigns. 

REED, Myron §S., ord. at Hume, N. Y. 

WIRTS., A. D., Oberlin, Kan., resigns. 

WOODBURY. S.. Bow, N. H., called to 
Shutesbury, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AMSDEN, SAMUEL H., accepts call to W. 
Charleston, Vt. 
BACON, MILEs E., accepts call to Gettys- 
burg. Lebanon and Davidson, Dak. 
BACON, WILLIAM F., First ch., Easthamp- 
ton, Mass., resigns. 

BACON, Tuomas R., elected professor in 
paeny University of Californ™, Berke- 
ey. 

BARROW, J. W., England, called to Ches- 
terfield, N. H. 

BLAKESLEE, ERASTUS, inst. in Spencer, 
Mass. 

CARTER, FERNANDO E., Grass Lake, ac- 
cepts call to G.adstone, Mich. 

CHYNOWETH, Joun T., Winnebago, ac- 
cepts call to Cheltenham, Il. 

FERRIS. LEONARD Z., Boston, accepts call 
to East Providence, R. I., for a year. 
FRANKLIN. Jouy, L., inst. in Pilgrim cb., 

Buffalo. N. Y. 
ae. DAVID E., called to Arborville, 
eb. 


FRENCH, GEorGE H., accepts call to 
Meriden, N. H. 

GRAUER, O. C., Cobden, Ill., withdraws 
resignation. 

HARLOW, REUBEN W., accepts call to 
Muscotah. Kan. 

HARTLEY, JOHN, accepts call to Hamil- 
ton, til. 

HARTWELL, Minot §&., accepts call to 
Venoxha, Wis. ’ 

HERRICK, Epwarp P., Sherman, called 
to Middle Haddam, Conn. 

HICKS, FRANK B, Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Rock Rapids, La. 

HILL, CALVIN G., Milton, Mass., resigns. 

HUNTINGTON, F. W., begins work with 
Mayflower ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

HYDE, HENRY, accepts call to Second ch., 
Greenfield, Mass. 

JOHNSON, SAMUEL. Danby, accepts call to 
Bridgewater, N. Y. 

KEITH, ADELBERT F., North ch,, Provi- 
dence, R I., called to Middlebury, Vt. 

—_ GEORGE H., accepts call to Pendleton, 

r. 


LEETE, WILLIAM W., accepts call to First 
ch., Rocktord, IIL. 

LIPPARD, J. H., accepts call to Smith 
Center, Kan. 

LIVINGSTON, WILLIAM F., ord. in Frye- 
nurg, Me. 

MEANS, OLIVER W., Hartford Seminary, 
called to Brookfield, Mass. 

MECHTERSHIMER, G., Dutch Reformed 
— has begun work at Modesto, 

al, 

MOODY, CALVIN B.. inst. in Osage, Ia. 

MUMBY, Robert, ord. in Fayette, Ia. 

MUNRO, JouHN J., Richville, accepts call to 
Moriah, N. Y. 

NOYES, D. P., Byfield, Mass., died recently, 
aged 68. 

PARKER, WILLIAM, accepts call to Brim- 
field, Lil. 

PEARSE, FRANK F., Rio, Wis., accepts 
call to Turner, IIL. 

RATHBONE, LELAND D., Pacific Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Redwood Cal. 

SLOCUM, WILLIAM F., Baltimore, Md. 
becomes president of Colorado College. 

SPANSWICK, THOMAS W.., accepts call to 
Rockford, Mich. 

STERLING, GEORGE, accepts call to No. 
Hyde Park and Eden, Vt. 

THOMAS, Ivor, Brookfield, O., resigns. 

TODD, Quintus C., Exira, accepts call to 
Center Point, La. 

TORREY, DANIEL T., ord. in Harvard ch., 
Dorchester, Mass. 

TRASK, Joun L. R., Trinity ch., Lawrence, 
accepts call to Memorial ch., Springfield, 
Mass. 

TUPPER, LELAND E, Post Mills, Vt., 
withdraws resignation. 

VAN ANTWERP, JoHN, Alma, accepts 
call to Augusta, Mich. 

WATHEN, CHARLEs B., remains at Orono, 
Me., by advice of council. 

WATHEN, Jonn M., Bangor Seminary, 
supplies at Sandy Point and Second ch., 
Searsport, Me. : 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AUGHEY, Joun H., inst. in Mountain Top, 
Penn. 
DICKIE, J. F., Detroit, Mich., called to 
torate American chapel, Paris, 
‘rance. 
— JOHN S., inst. in Pratt, 
an. 
pores. T. C., accepts call to Amwell, 


MANS D. W., inst. in Grundy Center, 
a. 


SEXTON, GEoRGE, LL.D., London, Eng- 
land, accepts call to First ch., Dunkirk, 


aX. 





Biblical Research. 


THE METHOD OF THE “HIGHER 
CRITICISM” AND ITS FRUITS. 


BY PROFESSOR ZOCKLER. 





TRANSLATED BY HENRY A. Stimson. D.D. 


(UnpDER the title of “* A Reply to the Infallible 
Science,” Professor Zickler of the Theolcgical 
Facuitv or Greifswald, in Prussia, has pub- 
lished a little pamphlet in which he addresses 
himself to answering the charges which certain 
members of the higher critical school, notably 
Dr. E. Schtirer, Dr. Harnack and Dr. Holtz- 
mann, have made against Him as co-editor 
with Professor Strack, of Berlin, of a brief 
commentary on the Old and New Testament. 
After carefully replying to their specific accu- 
sation of not having paid sufficient attention to 
the views of the school which they represent, 
and showing that he has given them all the at- 
tention that the limits of his book would allow, 
and in no instance Las been ignorant or un- 
mindful of them, he addresses himself to their 
more personal charges that he and his co-la- 
borers lacked the faculty or “organ” properly 
to appreciate views of the kind in question, are 
not engaged in “‘ a truly scientific work,” and as 
a consequence had either attempted a work for 
which they were not fitted, or were willfully de- 
ceiving the “innocent reader” as to the real 
situation of the various questions in hand. He 
then proceeds to deal with the methods of the 
higher critical school as follows :] 

The deepest ground, the really funda- 
meutal difference of principle which distin- 
guishes between our method of scientific 
labor in the biblical realm and that of our 
opponents lies in this, that they swear by 
the flag of the Higher Criticism (die Ten- 
denzkritik), while we do pot. We draw 
elsewhere the boundary between criticism 
and hyper criticism. What they regard as 
a genuine scientifically sound and truly 
critical work. we think an unnaturally 
forced overstraining of critical acumen, 
which even there where the patent and rec- 
ognized sources, both of the text and of the 
history, are entirely silent, seeks to make 
ever new discoveries. Why should the 
functions of the so-called internal criticism 
beso greatly exalted at the expense of the 
external? Why invent ever new hypoth- 
eses based cn suggestions of artistic com- 
pilations and shrewd interpolations on the 
part of the authors, when we may reach 
better results with the simpler theory, and 
the one which alone has historical support, 
that of asingle origin? Why, even if there 
are afew doubtfuland ungenuine passages 
in the early Christian literature, as the 
Alexandrines rightly discovered, should we, 
with adoubt-hunting mistrust, regard the 
whole canon of Scripture as a conglomerate 
of sources in the greater part falsified. or at 
least much worked-over and interpolated ? 
Why over people the birth period of our re- 
ligion, which bas, in large number, among 
its first witnesses of the Christian spirit 
and its apostolic preachers, great men, fa- 
mous and historically well-attested ; why 
over-people that age witha vast crowd of 
“Great Unknowns,’ so that one, literally, 
can hardly escape from all the Pseudo 
Johns, Pseudo Pauls, Pseudo Peters No, 1 
and 2, Pseudo Jameses, Pseudo Lukes, etc.? 

We will not suffer ourselves to be led 
astray with the assertion that in the twofold 
source of the original synoptical Gospels and 
the four great Epistles of Paul—to say noth- 
ing of the Epistles to the Colossians and the 
Philippians—we may possess and hold fast 
an assured possession of genuine documents 
of early Christendom. If once the principle 
of critical arbitrariness, of fantastic guess- 
ing and figuring on the line of subjective 
fancies, is let loose, there is no stopping- 
place. Those who desire to be moderate 
will always be surpassed by the ultras. 
After Baur has accomplished a half-destruc- 
tion, comes Bruno Bauer as the finisher of 
the job. And the half-measures of the 
School of Baur are brought toa reductio 
ad absurdum by the inexorable tribunal 
of Loman and his disciples, after the same 
fashion as was done for the master of the 
school. 

We know well how to distinguish between 
the different steps of the process of destruc- 
tive criticism. And wecan also, without 
trouble, understand the feelings of a moder- 
ate supporter of the “ Historical School,’”’ 
who is disgusted by the senseless procedure 
of the ultra-radicals. But the method is 
the same with both. The difference is only 
in the extent to which they go. High- 
banded belittling of the external evidences 
of the sources of the early history of the 
Churth. cunning suggestion of motives for 
the author under review, according to the 
fashion of modern romance-writers, and 
an analysis and dissection of the Scriptures 
now rest: aived and now reckless, according 
to these motives; this is common tothem all. 
In this act of dissection the whole crowd, 
from the most moderate to the most radical 
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alike excel. Whoever is not thoroughly 
trained in this great art is not recognized at 
all as a critic. He lacks ‘‘ The historic 
sense’; he “dwells in harmless innocence’’; 
he has endured no hardening in the ‘‘rough 
wind of the world’s history”; he ‘“ dreams 
the idyllic dream of complete harmony in 
all the documents of early Christendom,” 
and deems it wrong to awaken others from 
similar dreams. In short, he is the victim 
of the condemnation pronounced by my 
critic upon me as commentator on the book 
of Acts; he has “‘ no sense for such things’’; 
he “sees and feels nothing at all of what 
we others see and feel.” 


I am innocent enough to accept this char- 
acterization of the method of my scientific 
work as on the whole correct. The sense 
for ‘‘ these things,” that is, for these artistic 
performances of a tendency-smelling saga- 
city, I lack entirely. I congratulate myself 
somewhat upon it. With opponents on 
principle of this form of the “ higher criti- 
cism,”’ [ am proud not to shine by bravado- 
work of such kind; I deem myself happy to 
be single-eyed, and to lack the gift of that 
* second sight”? by which one is able to see 
two Matthews. two Marks, two Johns, etc. 
On this aceount my position with reference 
to ‘the results” of that criticism is entirely 
different from that of its advocates, 

We of the other school esteem the worth 
of the fruits of the “higher criticism” 
necessarily much less than its disciples 
esteem it. Our point of view, as well for 
the cousideration of the problems of that 
school as for the valuing of its results, is a 
different one. Toward not a few of the dis- 
coveries which our adversaries regard as 
epoch-making, and as intreducing a revolu- 
tion in the traditional views, etc., we doubt- 
fully shrug our shoulders. And toward the 
results of the bistorico-critical alchemy 
which they regard as their proudest tri- 
umph we feel altogether cool; at least we 
allow ourselves to be far less disturbed than 
the true adept of the great critical art 
thinks necessary. What in the critical 
camp they consider as mighty proofs for the 
ungenuineness of this or that part of the 
Scripture or for the later authorship and 
the untrustworthiness of this or that source, 
has for us in many cases the valueof merely 
subjective suspicions, or of groundless 
fancies which acquire any value at all only 
through a determined position of mistrust 
toward accepting the traditional views. In 
most cases, the critical condemnation 
springs from a petitio principii; and in 
that lies its unacceptability for us support- 
ers of a more considerate historical method. 

To prove allthat I have said by a large 
number of examples would be very easy, 
but would go beyond the limits fixed for 
this paper. The necessary explanation of 
what I have said will appear sufficiently if 
I pass again in review some of the above 
critical points of controversy from the 
realm of the criticism of the Acts. 

1. Iam accused as guilty of carelessness 
and superficiality in assuming that the 
‘*we’’ parts of the Acts are from the same 
hand as the whole book, and in my sum- 
mary rejection of the arguments of my 
opponents against this view. But as Leke- 
busch, Klostermann, Nosgen and others 
long ago showed, the language of these 
parts is exactly identical with that of the 
rest of the book, the characteristics of 
Luke’s style reappear in them many times. 
it now the original editor were other than 
Luke, for instance Timothy, according to 
the hypothesis of Meyerhoff, Ulrich and 
Bleek, he would have been strangely incon- 
sistent when he embodied these parts in his 
work, for most clumsily he has often left 
unaltered the ‘* we’ of the foreign material, 
while he yet has completely altered and 
assimilated with his own work the form, 
style and entire tone of the material. If, 
on the other hand, with the abandoning of 
this monstrous hypothesis which is no longer 
supported by any reputable exegete, the 
author of the ‘we’’ parts is to be con- 
sidered as identical with the author of the 
Acts, then the question arises whether 
we will regard the latter as Luke, the com- 
panion of Paul, or with the higher critics— 
Baur, Zeller, Koestlin, Hilgenfeld, Over- 
beck, etc., asa later Pseudo Luke. If one 
adopts this view, then he must charge the 
——s with the intention of giving to 

is readers the fraudulent impression that 
he was on different occasions a companion 
of Paul on his journeys, while,in fact, he 
belonged to a much laterage. But neither 
the character of the sections under dispute, 
which are journalistic, or notes of travel, 
nor the methods of the writer of the book 
elsewhere, will admit such an hypothesis of 
pregtarion. The fraud would be incredi- 

ly artistic and, at the sametime, most 
stupidly barefaced. The attempts of the 
higher critics, especially of late, that of 
Overbeck, to carry through their theory, 
show convincingly that there can be in 
these sections not the slightest suggestion 
of an attempt to falsify on the part of the 
author; but rather that the most manifest 
explanation is this: Luke, the author of the 
Acts, has inthe ‘*we’’ parts worked ayer 
and inserted in the second part of his his- 
torical book, in an innocent way and with- 
out employing an especially artistic style, 
some pease notes which he had made 
for himself when once he was a fellow- 
traveler with Paul. 


St. Lours, Mo. 
\[Concluded next week. ] 
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{ he prompt mention um owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers wilt guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


MAURICE ON THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1848.* 


BY D. MCG. MEANS, 








‘‘IN the year 1814 Napoleon Buona- 
parte ceased to reign over Europe, and 
after a very short interregnum, Clement 
Metternich reigned in his stead.” With 
this spirited sentence Mr. Maurice begins 
his narrative, but he fails to support the 
anticipations which he thus excites. We 
hear almost nothing more of Metternich, 
altho of course the policy that was adopt- 
ed by most European Governments was 
suggested or commanded by him, and we 
receive only the vaguest impression of 
what was really oppressive in this policy. 
Mr. Maurice's style is clear, but it is mo- 
notonous and weak. He is entirely des- 
titute of the talent for description. The 
most exciting and critical events are nar- 
rated in such a way that the reader is 
compelled to fix his attention with an ef- 
fort in order to avoid losing the connec- 
tion of the story, and the transitions are so 
abrupt and so frequent as to increase this 
difficulty. 

We must complain, too, that this is 
rather a book of annals than a history. 
There is a multiplicity of details,and a 
paucity of generalizations. These details 
are necessary as a basis for generaliza- 
tion, it is true, but in a book of 500 pages, 
printed in large type, embracing so many 
different and disconnected movements, 
and of which one-fourth is devoted to an 
account of the period preceding the revo- 
lutions, it is impossible both to present 
them and to make use of them. A far 
more satisfactory result would have been 
attained had Mr. Maurice selected the 
principal events and used them to explain 
the tendencies that were in operation. 

We must not, however, neglect to no- 
tice a meritorious feature that is so 
marked as to outweigh all defects; the 
scrupulous fairness of the book. Mr. 
Maurice is, we believe, a Mazzinian, but 
his tone is so moderate and his judgments 
so careful that no one can accuse him of 
bias. The history of the failures of these 
uprisings is so pitiful that it must have 
peen painful for a sympathizer with re- 
publican theories to write it; but the au- 
thor does not shrink from the task and 
makes little attempt at extenuation. In 
our own judgment the story is needlessly 
depressing; for if we disregard the fail- 
ures of minor races and fragments of 
races to secure separate national exist- 
ence, and turn our attention to the mod1- 
fications made in positive law, we shall 
find that the gains to liberty during this 
epoch were very considerable. Many 
abuses that had come down from feudal 
times were finally abolished, and personal 
liberty was materially increased. Mr. 
Maurice is so much occupied with the op- 
pression of nationalities that he does not 
seem to consider the enfranchisement of 
individuals. 

If we look upon the period from the au- 
thor’s standpoint there is, indeed, little 
that is cheering to be seen. Numberless 
instances of individual heroism might be 
referred to, but the spirit of the revolu- 
tionary movements was almost invari- 
ably jealous, narrow and mean. The 
Italians could not unite because Venice 
and Milan were jealous of Piedmont. 
The Germans could not unite because of 
the jealousies of Austria and Prussia, and 
they were displeased at the struggles of 
the Italians for liberty, because their suc- 
cess would reducce the size of the terri- 
tories ruled by Germans. The Diet of 
Frankfort levied war against Denmark 
because Schleswig-Holstein was claimed 
as German land, and frowned upon the 
Bohemians because they insisted upon the 
recognition of their separate nationality. 
The Magyars fiercely demanded their own 
independence, and at the same time they 
haughtily refused to listen to the com- 





*THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848-9 IN 
ITALY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY AND GERMANY. By C. 
EDMUND MAURICE. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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plaints of the Serbs, the Croats and 
the Rumanians, and employed their forces 
to suppress the aspirations of these sub- 
ject races. They fought for their own in- 
dependence and against the independence 
of those who had as much right to be 
free as they had themselves. Mr. Mau- 
rice’s characterization of the spirit of 
these movements is excellent. 

“Those Revolutions had displayed, in a 
way unknown before, the strength and the 
weakness of the national principle. The 
enthusiasm for liberty and the power of 
generous self-sacrifice, which was kindled 
by the feeling for a common language and 
common traditions, had been shown in each 
of the Revolutions; and they had struck a 
blow at the merely diplomatic and military 
settlements of States which produced a 
lasting effect. But, on the other hand, 
with the love for men of the same race and 
language there awoke in all these nations, 
with terrible force, the hatred and scorn 
for men of other races and languages; and 
thus, while the leaders of the movement 
taught tyrants their danger, they supplied 
them at the same time with a defense 
against that danger—with another justifica- 
tion of the old maxim of tyrants: ‘ Divide 
et impera.’”’ 

The work accomplished in 1848 was al- 
most entirely destructive. No new states 
were located; no nations were reconsti- 
tuted; but absolutism was wounded unto 
death and feudalism was extinguished. 
Class distinctions were substantially done 
away with, and if freedom was not at- 
tained, equality before the law was no 
longer denied. Unfortunately, we may 
not yet say that the masses of Europe 
have become free, but it is at least true 
that freedom is now within their reach. 
They will not enjoy its blessings until 
they are fit for them; but they are no 
longer prevented by force from making 
themselves fit for them. That the way 
has been cleared for this advance is due, 
in part at least, to the bold spirits who 
overturned the thrones of Europe in 1848, 
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DELITZSCH’S NEW GENESIS COM- 
MENTARY." 








THE last three or four years have been re- 
markably rich in the production of repre 
sentative Old Testament works. It has 
been a case not only of multa but also mul- 
tum. First came the republication in hook 
form of Wellhausen’s “‘ Analysis of the Pen- 
tateuch,’’ which has now 4 classical and his- 
torical importance in having given to the 
literary discussion of the question its pres- 
ent shape and form. Then came the com- 
pletion of the first volume of Stade’s 
** Geschichte,’’ which even more than Well- 
hausen’s “ Prolegomena”’ draws the positive 
conclusions from this analysis. This was 
followed by the revised ‘‘Historisch-critisch 
Onderzoek”’ of the genial Dutch Professor 
Kuenan, which is doubtless the best scien- 
tific account of the processes, both analytic 
and constructive, by which the new school 
reaches its radical conclusions. Then came 
Dillmann’s new edition of Knobel’s ‘‘Com- 
mentary on Numbers, Deuteronomy and 
Joshua,” which is critical in theextreme and 
yet is an indictment on the basis of this 
criticism of that school which all along 
claims to be the only genuine representa- 
tive of critical research. Andnowwe have 
Delitzsch on Genesis, a work in a certain 
sense even more sui generis in character 
than avy of the others. The publication of 
all these representative works within this 
short period of time is certainly noteworthy 
and could scarcely be paralleled in any 
other field of scientific research. 

In more than one way Delitzsch’s Gene- 
sisis the most important book in this sin- 
gular group of scholarly works. It is by 
far the most influential among them all. 
The Wellhausen-Kuenen schoo] has indeed 
created the greater stir among scholars, 
especially among the younger men; but in 
the rank and file of the Christian ministry 
and educated laity, Delitzsch is the ac- 
knowledged authority. His other commen- 
taries and also his Genesis bave been 
published in German in many editions, and 
have been translated into English, the 
Scandinavian tongues, and other languages. 
It can be stated without any exaggeration 
that in non-German countries the influence 
of Delitzsch on the theological thought of 
Christendom in general is equal to the com- 
bined influence of all the other Old Testa- 
ment men in the land of Luther. In Ger- 
many, of course, he does not occupy the 
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same relative prominence, but there, to, 
he is a leader with many followets. 
The author himself on the titje= 








nounces that this is a new work and hot 
new edition of his old commentary, The 
contents show that this istrue. The wl 
has been rewritten from beginning to end. 
And this rewriting does not mean that the 
old material is retained and that the newer 
literature has been taken into consideration: 
but it signifies that the attitude of the 
learned author has been materially chan 
on the burning critical questions of the Old 
Testament. I[t is fifteen years since the 
fourth and las: edition of this work was jx 
sued. Since then the critical discussion of 
the Peatateuch has literally been reyoly. 
tionized. From Delitasch’s articles in 
Luthardt’s Zeitschrift in 1880-82, in the 
Saat auf Hoffnung, a quarterly edited by 
himself, in 1886, and to some extent from 
his “Jottings” in the Sunday. School Times 
last winter and spring, it was known that 
he too had been influenced by the recent 
discussions and had been convinced that 
his old views were untenable. But nowhere 
had he fully and clearly formulated his 
views, and the result has been that his posi- 
tion has been misstated and misinterpreteg 
toa remarkable degree. Writers have re. 
peatedly considered themselves called upon 
todeplore that the veteran Leipzig conser. 
vative scholar had united his fortunes with 
the new radical school of Wellhausen. jg 
the work before us we have {op 
the first time a complete and sat 
isfactory statement of the modified 
views, and they show how entirely unjust 
are those who make Delitzsch an exponent 
of Wellhausenism. It is true that Delitasch 
accepts one of the leadIng literary positions 
of this school—namely, that the Priest 
Codex or tne Levitical ordinances and byp.- 
tem, which all along had been considered 
as the oldest portions of the Pentateuch, js 
not the oldest, but is the youngest and the 
last portion that entered into the present 
composition of the Pentateuch. This has 
been the great change taken by Delitisch 
in his Pentateuchal criticism. It is a read 
justment of the historical order of th 
documents, together with whatever cm 
sequences this readjustment logically 
volves. It is, however, emphaticallym 


true, that Delitzsch accepts the reli 
and nistorical theory which the ra 


school has constructed on this new arrange 
ment of sources. Even the latter he does 
not accept in all particulars as formulated 
by the advanced men. He is from a liter 
ary standpoint as much an opponent of 
Kuenen and Wellhausen as Dillmann is, 
and from a theological and historical stand- 
pointis much more so. The spirit of the 
commentary has continued to be the same, 
For Delitzsch the book of Genesis isa re 
vealed book of truth, which contains his- 
tory, and that history is one that is differ- 
ent in kind from the history of any other 
nation’s in this particular, that it exhibits 
the workings of a special divine factor and 
providence. By maintaining this thesis, 
Delitzsch directly antagonizes the central 
hypothesis of the new school. 

As far as the human side of the origin of 
Genesis, and of the books of the Bible in 
general, is concerned, Delitzsch entertains 
views which go considerably further than 
those held by the majority of conservative 
schclars. He accepts heartily the analysis 
of the Pentateuch and places the composi- 
tion of the larger bulk ot it in its present 
shape in the post-Mosaic period, but thinks 
this can be done without detriment to the 
divine and revealed character of the book 
and to the historical character of its con- 
tents. It is this double characteristic of 
the book that distinguisbes it from all other 
works in this department, and which is 
probably the reason why it was not adopted 
as one of the well-known Keil-Delitzsch se 
ries of Old Testament commentaries. It 
had appeared in several editions before 
that series began, in which Keil has written 
the exposition of Genesis. It is true that 
this strange combination of a sturdy con- 
servative standpoint on the revealed and 
historical character of the book and 4 
steady and consistently carried-out critical 
standpoint on the literary problems con- 
nected with the historic origin and growth 
of the biblical books, seems at times to 
cause a conflict between the head and the 
heart, and certainly leaves the reader at 
times isa little nonplused. But whenever 
this is the case, or at any rate whenever the 
author seems to recognize this to be the 
case, the head must yield to the heart. 

The very method of the Introduction is 
significant of the spirit of the whole. — Dif- 
fering from Wellhausen, who begins his lit- 
erary and historical analysis without pay- 
ing any attention to the.claims of the Pen- 
tateuch as to its origin, and differing from 
Dillmann, who begins by trying to estab- 
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77 outwardly the date of Deuteronomy, 
and reasoning backward and forward from 

















litzsch begins his investigations by 
yh : rere the statements made by the 

. The ° tateach concerning itself, and thus, in 

whole outward méthod at least; he follows the 

0 end. thanner of Hengstenberg, altho inno wise 

at the pg the false conservatism of that 

newer gncé influential leader. These self-evi- 
ration; dences, particularly on the question as to 
of the the Mosaic literary atithorship, he examines 
labged ¢ritically and shows that they are corrob- 
he Ola grated by further evidence. He is accord- 
ce the ingly willing to accépt the testimony of the 
Was ig. Pentateuch coneerning itself after this 
sion of testimony has once been critically deter- 
revolt: mined as to its exact import and bearing. 
les in All may not agree here again as to this 
in the gfitical process or its results, real or 
ted by daimed, but the hearty acceptance of the 

t ftom p¥iderices as understood, is in pleasing con- 

Times {fast to its almiost contemptuous rejection 

n that by the radical writers. 

recent Concerning the details of this work little 

d that needs to be said. Delitzsch’s method and 

where manner of scriptural exegesis and exposi- 

ed hig jn are well known to English readers. It 
is posi- ig a work of remarkably ripe scholarship. 

‘preted The author has been a commentator of the 

ave re- Old Testament for more than fifty years. 

d upon He has still mentally the vigor of youth, 

-Onser- and has intently followed the detailed in- 

28 with vestigations for the past half-century. The 

en. In book before us is the result of a life’s work, 

© for apdas such is unique in character and quali- 

i sat- ty. The rich contents, philological, gram- 

Odified matical, expository in character, show this to 

unjust bethe case. It is singularly suggestive. On 

ponent every page we meet with accuracy, acumen, 
litesch untiring industry, critical management of 
sitions the vast material, and, above all, a sound 

Priest Christian scholarship in which the scholar- 

nd sys , _ ship is not the tyrant but the handmaid of 

sidered the Christianity. 

uch, is Four short excursuses are added, one of 

and the them by the son of the author, Professor 

present: Friedrich Delitzsch, the Leipzig Assyriolo- 
his has gist, on Larsa-Ellasar. The other three, on 
slitneeh the pronunciation of the tetragrammaton, 

& read. on a monument claimed to be Cimmerian, 

of the and on the Queen of Sheba, are by the au- 
iT con thor himself. Wetzstein’s excursuses, found 
ally ip- intheearlier editions, have been omitted in 
xs this, te 

li ' oe 
ST RECENT FICTION. 
rraDge 
ne does The New Judgment of Paris, by Paul 
ulated Lafargue, which we presume is a French 
a liter: pen-name disguising an English personality, 
nent of isin many respects a superior and enter- 
ann is, taining novel of London society. Its best 
| stand- quality is an unaffected, graceful and firm 

of the literary style; but the material and scope of 
> same, the book is unconventional, and very dis- 
is a re- tinct purposes are evident in its course. 
ns his- The artistic coloring of the book is decided. 
 differ- Incidentally, spirited sketches of recent 
y other phases of estheticism in English circles are 
xhibits introduced. The situations grow almost 
tor and ttirely out of the peculiar temperaments 

thesis, mi inter-relationships of the characters; 
central and psychologic elements are important in 

thestory. In fact, the book is more a study 

igin of than a story, and there is a reflective qual- 
sible in ity in it that is often interesting and sug- 
ertains gestive. (London and New York: Macmil- 
r than lan & Co.) 
rvative Brinka: An American Countess, by Mary 
nalysis Clare Spenser, is a pleasant, if rather ro- 
m posi- ' Mantie, story for young people, told in the 
sresent first person by the hero, whose boyhood ad- 

thinks ventures inaugurated a picturesque and 
; to the busy artistic life. The novel opens on a 
1e book New England farm, and shifts thence to 
ts con- n and other localities. It is exciting 
stic of ad not unhealthful. (New York: The 
1 other ‘Spenser Pub. Co.) 
nich is A Blind Lead, by Josephine W. Bates, is 
dopted 4dramatic little novel, the scene of which 
sch se- one of the many new and struggling 
ies. It nining communities of the Rocky Moun- 

before tains; and the leading characters are hum- 
vritten ble pecple, carefully and naturally de- 
e that Picted. The story is a somber and, ulti- 
ly con- mately, tragic one. It is told with simplic- 
od and ity and force, and the writer has evidently 
and & 4 familiarity with such settlements and 
ritical types that has been useful to her. (Phila- 
Ss con- delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
srowth Andre Theuriet, who has written several 
mes to Pleasant stories, has recently brought out 
nd the Amour @ Automne, an entertaining little 
der at Rovel, simply and gracefully written. Its 
enever out-doorness and effective landscape back- 
ver the ground make ita pleasant summer book, 
be the and its little drama is forcibly and sympa- 
i thetically treated. (Paris: Lemerre; New 
ion is York: J. W. Christern.) 

. Dif- We are sorry that so poor a little piece of 
his lit- literary work as Chris, should be signed 
t pay- with the name of W. E. Norris. It is an in- 
e Pen- ive, indefinite and weak little novel- 
Bere that is not excusable from so superior 


sa Writer, even as a “pot-boiler’—wh ich we 









must consider it. 
& Co.) 

There is an evident ethical and didactic 
design in His Broken Sword; a novel by 
Winnie L. Taylor, which éommends the 
book to the reader, aside from its moderate 
interest as astory. The hero of the story 
permits himself—rather Quixotically—to be 
incarcerated in a Western state-prison; and 
through the necessary and frequent visits 
of his young wife, and her awakened inter- 
est in prison life and methods of influencing 
the confined criminal class, a considerable 
value in the way of its suggestiveness may 
be ascribed to the volume. We infer that 
actual persons and incidents have been 
made available in it. (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

The stories in Mrs. A. E. Brrr’s volume, 
entitled “Christopher,” are not inferior to 
any of this popular and gifted writer’s 
tales. The same fine insicht into human 
nature and intimate sympathy with its 
phases, as well as literary skill, pervade the 
series—eight in number. The initial one, 
giving title to the book, is a powerful 
sketch of life in a Texan neighborhood 
during the early stages of our Southern 
social and religious civilization. (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt; Cincinnati: Crans- 
ton & Stowe.) 

Isidra, by Willis Steel, is a novelette 
which has for its scene the brilliant land- 
scapes of Mexico and as a chronological 
period the turbulent French occupation, 
which was accompanied with so much unre- 
corded outrage and distress in peaceful dis- 
tricts. The atmosphere and characters of 
the story are entirely Mexican and Spanish, 
and political crises are effectively touched 
on. The style of the book is amateurish and 
a little stiff at the outset, but it improves as 
the plot strengthens,and the dramatic climax 
isstrongly, if simply,treated. To those inter- 
ested in Mexican affairs or familiar with 
the country, Isidra will be entertaining 
reading for the hour or so it will need. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

In the ** Leisure Hour Series’? two new 
novels have made their appearance: Mrs. 
Parr’s Loyalty George and A Castle in the 
Air, by Gen. Hugh Ewing. Mrs. Parr's 
book is a story of the stormy English coast, 
peopled by fisher-folk and swept by the salt 
gales that drive many a vessel into old 
Plymouth Harbor. Mrs. Parr’s actors are 
chiefly seafaring and seaside men and 
women; of which the hero, Roger Coode, is 
a vigorous study. The last scene is writ- 
ten with much tragic fervor; but as a whole 
the story is somewhat long for its material 
and conventional in execution. Mrs. Parr 
gave us one delightful story, some years 
ago, in her ‘‘ Hero Carthew”’; and’her later 
works suffer by comparison with that spir- 
ited work. General Ewing’s main theme 
is that (unfortunately) old one in real life; 
the credulity of Americans who get it into 
their excited heads that most foreign for- 
tunes unclaimed and inexhaustible, await 
the proofs of heirship, and that they have 
little to do but to set about such proving at 
once. The book is briskly and entertaining- 
ly written; an element of the supernatural 
imparts a tinge of mystery to its incidents 
and there is just a hint at warning and sen- 
sibly advising in its course that will not be 
thrown away. 

The literary work of Judge Tourgee has 
been generally readable, written from the 
standpoint of a wide observer and cne of 
positive convictions as to any political 
phases and tendencies important in it. 
These are not conspieuous in Black Ice, 
which in spite of its rather lethargic outset- 
ting develops into a novel of moderate in- 
terest, in spite of sun ry bold and original 
episodes. Its scene is a Northern country 
town and domestic life and rustic character 
are part of it. Dr. Colton is a cleverly 
drawn character; and the personality of the 
narrator, Percival Reynolds, is well sus- 
tained. The book will scarcely add to its 
author’s reputation, tho it cannot’ be 
counted positively to its detriment. (Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert.) 

Miss Wister’s expert hand and adaptive 
gifts have made the translation of a Ger- 
man novel by A. Schobert, Picked Up in 
the Streets, a fairly interesting story for a 
summer afternoon. It has a family resem- 
blance to the weaker books in the dozen or 
so of translations from German novelists 
(exception being made Miss Marlitt) that 
the publishers have found popular light 
literature for American readers, especially 
of the gentler sex. Those familiar with 
the stories of Von Heimburg, Streckfuss, 
Werner and Von Reichenbach, will be able 
to judge of its characteristics without fur- 
ther advertisement thereof. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

The superb complete edition of the novels 
of the Messrs. Besant and Rice that Dodd, 
Mead & Co. are bringing out with dispatch, 


(New York: Macmillan 


has received the accession of The Monks of 
Thelema, By Celia’s Arbor, This Son of 
Vulean, and With Harp and Crown. 
They are, like all their authors’ writings, 
works that déserve thorougbiy their place 
in the household library; delightful read- 
ing as fiction and most wholesomely sug- 
gestive in their underlying quaiities. 


. 
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Stecle’s Popular Physics is the title 
given to the new edition of that successtul 
and striking teachet’s manual of element- 
ary physical science to distinguish it from 
the previous editions of the same work. In 
its present form it is a revision of the text- 
book on the subject which formed one of 
the uncommonly popular series composed 
by the late Dr. J. Dorman Steele. The 
great advance of physical science in the ten 
years since publication made a revision nec- 
essary, which, the author himself being too 
feeble to attempt, was committed to Prof. 
W. Le Cannon Stevens, of the Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, who has given the manual 
its preseot form. He has wisely retained 
the author’s attractive style and made as 
little modification as possible. A compari- 
sion of the two editions will, however, show 
a very considerable alteration and expan- 
sion and as much revision as was possible 
without giving the book a wholly different 
character. In its present form it is brought 
up to the present condition of scientific 
knowledge, and is as strictly accurate as 
comports with the elementary and popular 
aim of the book. We are glad to observe 
that the manual retains the impression it 
originally had of the devout and Christian 
character ofitsauthor. (A.S. Barnes & Co.) 
We believe that teachers, and students 
as well, will find that a genuine addition 
has been made to text-books for the study 
ef the English language in schools of high 
grade in Lessons in English Adapted to 
the Study of American Classics, by Sara 
E. Husted Lockwood, teacher of English in 
the Hillhouse High School, New Haven, 
Conn. We attach no importance to the at- 
tempt to give the manual a distinctly 
American character. The language is one 
on both sides of the water, and, for the 
present at least, by far the larger, purer, 
and grander part of the literature comes 
from the older source. ‘To study English 
only in American examples would doom 
the schools to provincialism. This minor 
point apart, which we drop as a pardonable 
excess of patriotic inconsideration, the 
manual is excellent in all respects. The 
author exhibits much ingenuity in the 
arrangement of topics and has great skill as 
a teacher. Her taste is sound and formed in 
general on strong masculine models, tho 
we note occasional examples of critical 
finesse which suggest a feminine rather 
than a masculine standard, as the rejection 
of onto for a bad English word. The 
chapter on common mistakes in grammar 
and diction is equally admirable in taste 
and presentation. The author’s adherence 
to established English practice in refusing 
to admit an adverb or an adverbial clause 
between the infinitive and its sign, is 
a highly commendable example of her love 
of good English. (Ginn & Co.: Boston.) 
—-From D. C. Heath & Co.,Boston,we have 
an admirable assistantin Composition and 
Rhetoric by Practice. The manual, as the 
title indicates, is a collection of actual ex- 
ercises arranged in systematic order, and 
covering the whole ground of grammatical 
and rhetorical study. The handbook is 
prepared by William Williams, B.A. 
It is done with good taste, a keen eye 
for analysis and for mistakes, and 
with a sound critical judgment. 
A capital little book in the teachers’ 
methodology is The Teaching of Geogra- 
phy. Suggestions regarding Principles 
and Methods for the Use of Teachers, by 
Archibald Geikie. Professor Geikie, besides 
having on him the labors of the Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain, has un- 
dertaken a series of school geographies, to 
which the present volume is to be the intro- 
duction. It marks out a course of treat- 
ment which with many differences corre- 
sponds to what has since Professor Guyot’s 
day been studied in American schools as 
Physical Geography. With Guyot’s general 
conceptions Professor Geikie’s closely cor- 
respond. The treatiseis, however, original, 
fresh, and, we need not add, well worth 
close attention. The series of hand-books 
which is to follow, so far as we can judge 
from the prospectus and from the well-known 
ability of the author and his success as a 
teacher «nd in the preparation of text- books 
will hold the first rank. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ginn & Co. publish a valuable collec- 
tion of Recent Examination Papers for 
Admission to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Sheffield Scientific School and Columbia 

















School of Mines, These papers have been 


selected, analyzed and edited by Jobn 8. 
White, LL.D., Head Master of Berkely - 
School in this city. They are intended both 
for the teacher and the pupil and will be 
found useful in all classes preparing for 
college. ‘*Gilman’s Historical Read- 
ers’’ No. Iand No. II include for the first 
The Discovery and Exploration of Amer- 
ica and for the second The Colonization of 
America. They are by Arthur Gilman 
whose familiarity with the subject and 
practice in the composition of books of this 
nature for young students may be confi- 
dently relied on. They are strongly and 
handsomely manufactured on good paper 
and with good type. (The Interstate Pub- 
lishing Co.: Chicago.) 


....In Rational Theology, by John Mil- 
ton Williams, A.M., we find an unusually 
strong and lucid discussion of the great 
questions which underlie ethics and theol- 
ogy. The author goes over the ground and 
comes out substantially on the conclusions 
of the accepted New England New School 
Theology. The opening chapter on “ Old 
and New Calvinism’ is a model of clear, 
cogent discussion. It exhibits unusual 
reading and a thorough consideration of 
the difficulties of the case which would do 
credit to any thevlogian. Yet it is ex- 
pressed in the plain, non-technical style of 
alayman. The book meets a want of the 
times and is, without being intended for 
such a use, the very best practical and popu- 
lar exposition of current theology in its 
freer and most rational form of which we 
have any knowledge. (Charles H. Kerr & 
Co.: Chicago. $1.50.) It would not be 
easy to mention a wider contrast between 
two books both written for the one same 
purpose of promoting a rational faith 
among Christians than exists between Mr. 
Williams’s book and The Heart of the 
Creeds, by the Rev. Arthur Wentworth 
Eaton. Mr. Eaton explains his object to be 
to bring “‘ historical religion into the light 
of modern thought’? and to examine it 
there. For his first step he plants himself 
ou the conception of God as immanent, and 
for his second he employs this conception 
to illustrate the nature and Person of 
Christ as the Incarnate Son of God. He 
has little to do with systematic theology, 
but owes much to Maurice, Mulford, Mun- 
ger and Professor Allen. In his hands 
the firm, dogmatic precision of Calvinistic 
Augustinianism is softened into the in- 
definite conceptions of Alexandria. The 
author accepts, without difficulty, the sen- 
timent attributed to Justin Martyr that 
those who live according to reason are 
Christians tho accounted atheists. The 
doctrine concerning the Bible and its au- 
thority is that of Broad Church liberalism, 
and the Future Life is an evolution of the 
preseat in which the eternal discipline con- 
tinues. In style the book is sugg*stive 
and winning, not to say captivating. It 
deals gently with skepticism and hopes to 
win it to faith by gentleness and the per- 
suasiveness of positive truth. The theo- 
logical position of the author we take to be 
that of a Broad Church Maurician. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House has commenced a series of 
“Manuals of Faith and Duty,” of which 
No. 1 is on The Fatherhood of God, by the 
Rev. Coleinan Adams. The whole series is 
to be under the editorial direction of the 
Rev. J. S. Cantwell, D.V. It is designed to 
avoid controversial points and negations as 
much as possible, and to make the series 
affirmative. The numbers will be assigned 
to special writers selected for their ability 
to do such work well. They will be brief 
and practical and make as positive a state- 
ment of the affirmative points of the Univer- 
salist belief as possible. “Jesus the Christ,” 
by Dr. Stephen Crane and *‘ Revelation,” by 
Dr. I. M. Atwood, President of the Canton 
Theological School are to follow in order. 
A striking product of the rationalism 
which has invaded some parts of the Jewish 
Synagogue is Dissolving Views in the His- 
tory of Judaism, by Rabbi Solomon Schind- 
ler, of the Temple Adath Israel, in Boston. 
Rabbi Schindler treats the Old Testament 
history as a collection of legends and myths. 
Ezra was the compiler of the law, and the 
author of the Sabbath, tho he may have 
had some suggestion cf it from earlier 
sources. None of these things are, in his 
view, worth the importance they have had 
in the preaching of the Synagogue, but the 
later Jewish history for the last eighteen 
hundred years is full of suggestion. Rabbi 
Schindler turns to this period with more 
hope,and we must confess with more success. 
He composes his book of a series of highly 
interesting sketches of marked men and 
epoch-making events in the later Jewish 
history. Among these one is on ‘The Tal- 
mud,’’another on ‘‘Moses Maimonides,” an 
otherof greai interest on “‘Reuchlin and 
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Time’’ and “Sir Moses Montefiore and his 
Time,” bring the sketches down to the lat- 
est phase of Israelitish history. The volume 
breathes the love of [srael, tho notits faitb. 
(Lee & Sheperd, Boston; Dillingham, New 
York.) 


...-1t is an old belief of biblical students 
that the progressive steps of God’s revela- 
tion of his nature may be traced in the 
names from time to time disclosed to his 
people. This thought isthe main thesis of 
The Names of God in Holy Scripture, a 
Revelation ef His Nature and Relation- 
ships, by Andrew Jukes. This volume con- 
tains only the notes of a course of lectures 
delivered by the autbor at London and Tor 
quay in 1882. Their publication in this un- 
finished form puts the author at a disad 
vantaue so far as literary form and attrac- 
tiveness for general readers are concerned. 
For those who want only the facts and the 
argument in the briefest space, it is quite 
the reverse. The merit of the lectures is 
the close study applied to the points in- 
volved in the main thesis as they follow one 
another. There is always a danger in such 
a discussion of being carried away by a 
fanciful interpretation and building more 
upon it than can be sustained. The present 
author does not escape this criticism wholly, 
particularly in the study of and the collec- 
tien of critica] facts. His conclusions are, 
however, drawn soundly and carefully and 
must command assent. Inits general scope 
the volume makes a strong impression of 
the progressive character of revelation. In 
this point of view, the treatise is a striking 
example of the ultimate coincidence of a 
conservative theology, when on a sound 
basis of interpretation, with scientific 
liberalism. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) 
———From Charles H. Kerr & Co, Chicago, 
we have Show us the Father, a collection of 
very remarkably “liberal ’”’ sermons, or ad- 
dresses, by Minot J. Savage, Samuel R. Cal- 
throp, Henry M. Simmons, John W. Chad- 
wick, William C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lioyd Jones. These authors make plainer 
what they do not believe than what they do 
believe. Their points of agreement and 
union, so far as we can ascertain from the 
present collection, are a definite and aggres- 
sive confidence that the *‘ universe changes 
front” in them, and that Christianity as a 
system of positive faith and usefulness has 
passed away. From the same we have a 
new edition of The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful, by Wilham C. Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. There is so much of good, 
helpful humanity and sense iu this latter 
collection that we wish there was with it 
more faith and more Bible. The rational- 
ism is not pugnacious nor forward, but it 
forms the uncertain and unsatisfactory 
basis of the philosophy on which the ser- 
mons rest. A collection of rarely rich 
sermons awaits the Christian readerin The 
Blessedness of the Dead in Christ and Other 
Sermons, by the ‘tate William Maturin, 
D.D., curate of Ali Saints, Grangegor- 
man, Dublin. The first six relate to death 
and what it leads to, concluding with a 
sermon of great emotional and imaginative 
splendor, as well as poetic beauty on ‘The 
Vision of Christ.’’ The eighteen other ser- 
mons which compose the volume are ap- 
parently miscellaneous in subject, but 
really follow a somewhat hidden line of 
systematical progress. They are not spec- 
ulative nor venturesome, but along the 
well trudden path of man’s ordinary expe- 
rience and thinking, they do what good 
sermons can to help the wayfarer in the 
journey heavenward. (Macmillan & Co. 
$2.25.) 


...- Professor Charles Woodward Hutson, 
of the University of Mississippi, in the 
preface of his little book on The Begin- 
nings of Civilization, tells the story of his 
own book s2 modestly as to disarm criti- 
cism. It arose in the necessity a teacher in 
the class-room finds himself under of com- 
bining in one consistent and symmetrical 
account the indications of the course of 
human civilization as collected from a great 
number of different sources. Out of these 
materials, as he found them made ready to 
his hand, Professor Hutson has constructed 
a simple and unpretentious course of lec- 
tures on the beginnings and general course 
of human progress, together with brief 
statements of the different theories enter- 
tained as to special points in the history. 
He makes no attempt to decide when the 
doctors disagree, but notes the disagree- 
ment as fairly ashe can. As to the biblical 
testimony and authority he takes a cau- 
tious, and we should say conservative, posi- 
tion, tho he reminds his readers that 
the theological authority of the biblical 
history does not avail in the realm of 
science—and that, while scientific men in 
their dread of theological bias have forgot- 
ten, that the biblical records are. entitled 











to fully as much, respect as any other 
records of the same age, theologians, on 
their part, have found it difficult to per- 
ceive that they were not intended for the 
scientific instruction of the race; and that 
the “language of the Book in regard to 
pnenomena was made accordant with the 
views of the age for which it was written.’’ 
(John B. Alden. $1.50.) 


....J. W. Bouton has prepared a treat for 
the admirers of Dickens in the new series 
of Dickens Aquarelles, which is opened 
with Twelve Original Character Illustra- 
tions of the Pickwick Papers, by “Stylus.” 
These illustrations have a character of 
their own which distinguishes them from 
the sketches of Cruikshank, Phiz, Gilbert 
and Fairholt. They are a more realistic 
attempt to embody the Dickens ideal with- 
out caricature. The question will arise 
whether in all this work of the great nov- 
elist caricature is not too much of the es- 
sence of the subject to be dropped. ‘Sty- 
lus,” however, has made the attempt, and 
the result is at least a new essay in the in- 
terpretation of characters which have be- 
come standard in literature. Among the 
twelve aquarelles which illustrate Pickwick 
easily the best is that of Pickwick himself, 
which could hardly be better, and seems 
like the very materialization of the Dick- 
ens conception. Mrs. Bardell, Tupman, 
Snodgrassao1i Jingle are but little inferior. 
The immortal *‘Sammy” eludes the artist’s 
pen, or leaves with him only some blurred 
vision of himself. The aquarelles are 
published on eggshell paper and on What- 
man paper. The illustration of Pickwick 
will be followed by that of ‘‘ Old Uuriosity 
Shop” and “ David Copperfield,” which 
will receive twelve illustrations each. 


...-An excellent handbook and a sum- 
mary of the argument of Wagner’s Nibel- 
ungen Ring music-dramas has been fur- 
nisbed inthe volume Richard Wagner’s 
Poem, The Ring of the Nibelung, by 
George Theodore Dippold, Ph.D. The 
special comprehensiveness and value of the 
volume lies in the fact that Dr. Dippold has 
prefaced the synopsis of Wagner’stext with 
one of the Scandinavian mythology con- 
cerned in it, and of the whole Nibelung 
myth in its various versions, and as itis 
found in the Eddas and Sagas. The liter- 
ary student can tnus compare the original 
myth with that materially altered story 
which Wagner’s artistic ideas and tbe dra- 
matic exigencies of the musical work he 
was accomplishing suggested his shaping. 
The book is one more for men of letters than 
musicians, tho brief references to the mus- 
ical illustration of the poems Wagner wrote 
are occasionally made. Liberal quotations 
are included in course of thestudy of the 
latter, in the translations of which we find 
only one fault; that lack of literalness and 
simplicity that makes one despair of acorrect 
and artistic version of this music-drama ever 
being produced until we have a Bayard 
Taylor again to undertake so fascinating 
and relatively easy a labor of love. (New 
York City: Henry Holt & Co.) 


....The publication of a revised edition 
of John James Piatt’s Poems of House and 
Home, recalls favorite and familiar lyrics 
which we have noticed before and some of 
which were first published in our columns, 
Mr. Piatt draws his inspiration from the 
romance of common things, from simple 
situations, from childhood, from the pathos 
of ordinary life. The Idyls and Lyrics of 
the Ohio Valley, by the same author, and 
published uniform in size and style with 
the volume named above, are poems of the 
same class,but with more of that delightful 
local coloring and characteristics which we 
have learned to prize so highly. Mr. Piatt’s 
poems gain from this source in freshness 
and interest, tho his poetic style is al- 
ways good. He writes without affecta- 
tion and his verse gets a response from the 
chord of universal humanity in every read- 
er’s breast. The diction is pure, the meters 
are good, and there 1s always enough of im- 
agination and poetic sentiment in the lines 
to give them a sure hold on the reader. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


....The series of ‘‘ Twelve English States- 
men,” noticed by us May 17th and which 
opened brilliantly with Creighton’s 
‘* Wolsey,” bas already a new number ready 
for the public, William the Third, by H. D. 
Traill. Tbis volume is done on the same 
general principles poted in the preceding. 
It is a condensation of history without being 
bare, berren or dry, and contains the most 
recent opinion. The facts are presented 
in that impartial breadth which is the 
special merit of the later English historians. 
(Macmillan & Co. 60 cents.) 


...-A goodly number of patriotic tales, 
such as boys and girls like to read or tohave 
read for them, are compacted into a little 





volume published by Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, whose title explains itself, Noble Deeds 
of Our Fathers, as Told by Soldiers of the 
Revolution Gathered Around the Old Bell 
of Independence. The editorial revision 
and adaptation are done by Henry C. Wat- 
son. 


....The Dairyman’s Manual, by Henry 
Stewart (New York, Orange Judd Co.), is 
an extremely practical and unusually well- 
written treatise upon the industry which it 
describes. It tells the amatéur as well as 
the farmer just what he wants to know, 
and tells him plainly. Every one that 
keeps a cow will find this book well worth 
its price. 

. ..We have received from the Hon. 
J. M. Foster, Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Pennsylvania, a copy of the 
Fifteenth Annual Report of the Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, published by Edwin K. Meyers, 
State Printer, Harrisburg. 


.... The Roberts Brothers, of Boston, pub- 
lish Martin Luther and Other Essays, by 
F. H. Hedge. The papers which compose 
this volume have been collected from the 
various magazines or other sources in which 
they first appeared during the past five or 
six years 


os 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE last sheets of “The Letters and 
Memorials of the late Archbishop Trench,” 
edited by his daughter, are now in the press. 





.-..A new periodical, The Universal Re- 
view, has appeared in the city, with pros- 
pects Of a success that the quality of the 
initial number implies as deserved. It will 
be illustrated, and will open its columns 
to a wide range of topics. The editor is 
Mr. Harry Quiltor, and it appears from 
Nos. 29 and 31 Beekman Street. 


....Mr. Thomas Whittaker announces as 
ready next week *‘ Life of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ” in the Camelot Series ; ‘‘ Life of 
Emerson”? by Richard Garnett, LL.D.. in 
the Series of Great Writers; and **The 
O'es ot Horace” in the Canterbury Poets, 
transiated and edited by Sir Stephen De 
Vere. Volume seven of ‘‘Wilson’s Tales of 
the Borders” will he issued at the same 
time. 


.... We have recently looked over several 
numbers of The Meister, a monthly maga- 
zine, issued in London, devoted exclusively 
to the cultivation of musicianly and artis- 
tic appreciation of the position of Richaru 
Wauner and of his works in music and es- 
thetic criticism. The publication is sump- 
tuously dressed avd printed with great ele- 
gance, and in addition to its contributed 
matter of appropriate character, is, we un- 
derstand,the special organ of the flourishing 
branch of the Wagner Society in England, 


... From the always busy presses of G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons are now ready or very 
nearly so a considerable list of new volumes 
including ‘In Castle and Cabin; or, Talks 
in Ireland in 1887,” by George Pellew; ‘A 
Sketch of the Germanic Constitution, from 
the Earliest Times to the Dissolution of the 
Kingdom,” by Samuel Epes Turner; ‘‘ The 
Tariff History of the United States, from 
1789 to 1888,’ by F. W. Taussig; ** Industrial 
Liberty,’”’ by John N. Bonham; * Suggest- 
ive Therapeutics: A Study of the Nature 
and Uses of Hypnotism,” from the German 
of Dr. H. Bernheim; *‘ The Story of Tur- 
key,’’ by Stanley Lane-Poole; *‘ A Hard-won 
Victory,’ by Grace D. Litchfield; and ‘‘ The 
Gallery of a Random Collector,” by Clinton 
Ross. 


...A new story by Robert Louis Steven- 
son isabout to be published by the Scrib- 
ners, “‘The Black Arrow: A Tale of the 
Two Roses.” It is heralded as being full 
of the atmosphere of adventure, and is 
characteristically romantie writing. Twelve 
full-page illustrations by Will H. Low and 
Alfred Brennan will be included in the 
book, which the publishers are to issue both 
in cloth and paper. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s story of ‘*A Fair Barbarian,” 
pronounced by many to be her best, has 
just been added by the Scribners to their 
paper-covered books by popular authors. 
It is announced in connection with their 
artistic work in hand, that Mr. A. B. Frost 
has made a series of twelve humorous pic- 
tures, entitled: ‘‘The Man of Humanity,” 
for the July Scribner’s Magazine, now in 
press. 


....-Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes, in course 
of a conversational reference to the partic- 
ular inspiration and origin of poems and 
their execution, lately remarked of some 
of his own work: ‘‘ What,’ he says, “‘is 
the history of ‘The Chambered Nautilus’? 
It has none—it wrote itself. So, too, did 











‘The One Hoss Shay.’ That was cada 
those random conceptions that Ny 
through the brain, and that you catch hy _ 
the bridle. I caught it and reined it, 
my poems are written while I anf in a 

of spasmodic mental condition that almost 
takes me out of my own self, and I wi 
only when under such influence. It re 
this reason, I think, that I can never ~ 
member a poem a short time after it 
written any more than the subject of 


double consciousness can recall the j 
C i 
his other state.” dleas of 


....A visit that Mr. Edmund Gosse ang 
Mr. Coventry Patmore paid to the Dorset 
poet, William Barnes, prior to his fina} ill- 
ness a couple of years ago, Mr. Gosse re. 
cords as follows: 


in. 
ink; the blue eyes half shut, reatles 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Roger Berkelev’s Probation. By Helen Cam 
bell. A story. 7x74. pp. led. New York: 
ROOTES PRURAGG. 00.00 -ccc002 vcceseces essen 





str eeea raves .actsete :, sonst 0M 
Some Women’s Hearts. By Louise Chandler 
Moulton. 717x434, pp. 304 The same........... 


a Leaves from Newport. By Esther Gracie 
beeler. 734x544, pp. 195. Bo-ton: Cupyles 

BB nccciuteses ccccscaccesoccsccudeocsn 19 
The Bibie of Nature. By Felix L. Oswald, 

734x544, pp. 240. The Truth Seeker Company, 
English Cathedrals. By E. W. Boyd. 64x 

pp. 68. New York: Pasa whivtakee 0a 
Recent Examiuation Papers. By JohnS. White. 

784x534. pp. iv, 524. Boston: Gina & Co....... 15 
Life of Henry Martyn. By Mrs. Sarah J. Rhea, 

8x534, pp. 87. Chicago: Woman’s Presty. 

terian ard of Foreign Mirsions to 
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The Life of David Livingstone. BY Mrs. J.H, 

Worcester. Jr. 8x5, pp. 104. The same..... 6@ 
Stubble or Wheat? By 8. Bayard Dod. 74xi¥, 

pp. 264. D.F. Randolph & Co.........0 15 
Cogpestion, and Rheteric, By William Wh 
me. 744x54s, pp. 238. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co 
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The Photographic Negative. By the Rev. 
Duebasle. Of fd, we- 44. 100. “BTo- & 4% - 
vill Manufacturing CO....... .ccsesceeee eveeee 

Help. By Wilis Boyd Allen. 7x5, pp. 242. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop CoO. .....20 coce 2 co oe coseced 

Taxation in American states and Cities. By 
Richard T. Ely. assisted by J shn_H. Finley. 
8x5, . XX, 544. New York: Thomas Y. 

‘oO 


Richard Wagner’s Poem, The Ring of the Nibe- 
lung. Explained and in part translated by 
Goerw Theodore Dippold. 74¢x5, pp v, 2. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co.........scesereee 19 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: | 
STU BBLEOR™Y H#AT? 
A STORY OF MORE LIVES THAN ONE. 
By 8S. BAYAKD DOD. 1fino, Cioth, $1.25. 

“The purpose of this book is to face the tide of pet 
simism that issweeping through our literature, and 
ask men to listen to botn sides of the question. 

“The plan of the book isto tell a simple domestic 
story and show the outcome of a lite modeled on 
the pessimistic philosophy, and how, under ordinary 
circumstances, an earnest nature will be led, who 
adopts this as the cuiding influence ot bis life. 

“fn contrast to the story of the writer's friend, we 
are shown the lives of others interwoven his, 
affected by the same circumstances, and each one 
led to look on life according to the source from which 
he seeks his light. 

“The story of the young man’s life around which 
the main incidents of the bouk cluster, is carried oa 
through school and college and after ¢raduation. 

“The exhibictior of the pessimist theory, con’ 
ed with that of a sound Christian philosopby, Ae 
gests the ans ver to the question of the title: ¥ 
makes of life a field of barren stubble, and whichs 
harvest of ripened grain ?"’ 

ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
38 West 26d St., New York. 

*,* Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

<a 





A worthy Supplement to any or all Eney- 
clopedias —Corrected, Revised, and brought 
to date—** THE HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD’S PROGRESS,” with an Ite 
troduction by the Hon. James Russell 
Lowell. Half Morocco, $10.00. 

The most popular Subscription Book one 
published—indorsed by all—** GATELY’S 
UNIVERSAL EDUCATOR.” An a4 
cational Encyclopedia and Business Guide. 
16th Edition, 85th Thousand. Half Moroc 
co, $7.00. 

The ** WORLD’S LIBRARY ASSO 
CIATION.”? A saving of over one 
Catalogue free by mail. with either of 
above works, on receipt of price. 


Representatives and General Agents Wanted. Address 


MR, GATELY, 282 Washingtoa ft, Bsa, as 


Christian Sevence 


Its Truths and Its Errors! 


Rev. H. MELVILLE TE ° 
aed Neatly Bound in Paper- Cloth, 
Price, 25 Cents. 
Send for cireulars giving testimonials 45 
val 


= PUBLISHED BY 9 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO. 


23, 25, 27 EUCLID AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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The Standard Parliamentary Authority.” 


Robert’s Rules: Order 


POOKET SIZE, PRICE 75 OENTS. 


gr it hasatable of rules which will aid a chair- 
man to decide 200 questions of importance without 


turning a leaf. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 


“Entitled to its great success, A book of great 
nan Got. McGill of Minnesota. 

“J have been an advocate of it from the first. I do 
not know its equal.”’—Lieut, Gov. Smith of Iilinois. 

“] would heartly commend the book to the student 
and to the statesman.’’—Hon. 8. 8. Cox. 

“avery lucid, compact, and convenient work ”’— 
senator Geo. F, Edmunds. 

“a compact and correct statement of the rules of 
order commonly acted upon in tne Senate.”’—Senator 
John Sherman. 

“[t ought to be in the handsor the convenient pock- 
a of every officer called to preside over deliberative 
podies.”—Senator W. P. Frye. 

“4 most excellent book; clear, concise and accu- 
rate.”—Senator Geo, F. Hoar. 


16th EDITION NOW SELLING OF 


r By far the BEST 
SHOR T-HAND coon the sav. 

is CROSS'S “ Eclectic Short-Hand.” We claim 
4 the demonstration of the following propositions 
gan unanswerable argument why the short-hand 
gadent should adopt the Eclectic Short-Hand: IT 1s 
qe BRISF“ST ; [T IS THE SIMPLEST;I T 18 THE EASI- 
gsr TO WRITE; [TIS THE MOST LEGIBLE. Send for 

jars demonstrating the above or remit $2.00 and 
receive . COPY (peetoan. Of this system the “ Chicago 

es’ says: * eqpastenabty the most thoroughly 
jntelligent and philosophical system. .. . er 
adapted to purposes of self-instruction than any 





*,°For sale by all booksellers ; or sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 


§.C. GRIGGS & CO,., 


87 and S9 Wabash Ave... Chicago. 
NOW READY: 


TheStory of New York, 


By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. S8vo. 

trated. $1.50. 

This initial volume in the notable 
series of _THE STORY OF THE 
STATES should be read not only by 
every New Yorker, but by every Ameri- 
can. 

Proceeding upon a somewhat novel 
plan of imparting historical intorma- 
tion, it tells the story of the Empire 
State in vivid, picturesque, and enter- 
taining narrative. It throws against 
astrong historical background the 
wry of a typical Knickerbocker fam- 
ily, and the record of their varying for- 
tunes is alike the story of the great 
State of New York and of its cosmopoli- 
tan people. 





Fully [lus- 


At the Bookstores. 
t®"Send for a prospectus of the Story of the States. 


It includes some of the most popular Americano 
sathors. 


), LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


TAXATION IN AMERICAN 
STATES AND CITIES. By 
Ricuarp T. ELy. Ph D., Associate Pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University, 
Member of Maryland Tax Commission, 
author of “The Labor Movement in 
America,” etc., etc. 12mo, $1.75. 

Professor Ely has written the first broad andcritical 
Weatiseupon the manifold systems of taxation that 
obtein in ou chief cities ani states. It isa work of 
immense research, and presen s ina masterly man- 
her the whole complex subject of taxation as well as 
the inconsistencies waich prevail in parts of this 
‘ountry. The volume is made especially valuable by 
Ramerous and carefully compiled tavles, showing the 
— Methods of levying taxes and the com para- 
— inevery State in the Union, and while it 

I not fail to interest every tax-payer it will appeal 
7 to tax-assessors, lawyers, legislators, and 

engaged in public affairs. 


POWER AND LIBERTY. By 


Count L. N. Tosto¥. Translated from 


the French by Huntington Smith. 12mo, 
% cents. 








in is free in his motives, conditioned in his ac- 

Such is Count To stot’s explanation of the 
+ a of Fate and Free Will. “Power and Liberty” 
sa to the recent treatise on “* Napoleon and 
Steen an Campaign,” which awakened such inter- 
ae. —— of history. It isan attempt to res- 
edd ~ udy of history from the hands of those who 
candies on, erergies in searching for unknowabie 
ee «lg to bring it back to thesi pple and mighty 

sovern the life of humanity. 


T. Y, CROWELL & CO,, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Evotction AN 
N AN) CHRISTIANITY. By John Fiske. 5 
6..Dostpaid. “Charles H. Kerr & Go.. Pubs. Chicazo. 
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yo SPENTECOST’S BIBLE STUDIES. 


a life-time'’s practice. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Address 


N. Revised, Enlarged and Improved. 
econ, seeganes by the following celebrated penmen: DENNIS, PaLMER, WHLLR, ISAACS, SCARBOROUGH, 


BUT STILL THE SAME PRICE—ONE DOLLAR. 


Send us $1.25. and we will mail a Compendium, 
Quarter-Gross Bex Pens, anda Gaskell Pencil. 


AGENTS want z EVERY TOWN AW RB) FEA Oe ee showing improve- 


ment made by use of COMPFNDIUM, sent free on application, with agents’ terms. 


THE C. A. GASKELL CO., 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Givesa full one eens ry 10g gone complete and in one 


ckage the materials for months’, or. indeed, 
Extra copy-siips 


to whom liberal com- 





A Journal 


Will contain 


Manderson, Teller, 


others. 


sey, Washington. 


By Julian Hawthorne. 


Single copies, 10 cents. 


to clubs. 





TICKNOR’S GUIDE BOOKS. 
REVISED IN (888s. 


Each in 1 vol. Red covers. Scores of maps. $1.50. 


WEW ENGLAND. |The best in America.” 

—N. ¥. Tribune. 
MARITIME PROVINGES. “Simply indispensable.’ 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. —Literary World. 





** Simply indispensable.’’—Congregationalist. 
“Of incalculable value.”—Railway Age. 


Ticknor’s Paper Series. 


50 cents per volume. Latest issues: 
NEXT DOOR. By Ciara Lovise BURNHAM. 
THE MINISTER’S CHARGE. By W. D. Howe rts, 
SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By the author of ** Mar- 
garet Kent.” 


AGNES SURRIAGE. By E. L. Brynner. 

LOOKING BACKWARD. By Epwarp BeLiAmy. 

TWO COLLEGE GIRLS. By HeLew Dawes Brown. 
“Charming books for the hammock or the 

woodland copse.”— White Mountain Echo. 


** The best literature. in legible and dignified 
shape.’’— Boston Transcript. 


AGATHA PAGE. Isaac HenpERson’s noble novel 
of Kome and Lake Como. $1.50. 


OLIVA DELAPLAINE. EpGAR FAWCETT’s New 
ork story. $1.50. 
THE PILGRIM REPUBLIC. By Hon. Jonn A. 
GOODWIN. 8vo. $4.00. 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
ROBE CARTER CRO TIERS, 
430 Broawday, New York. 


Send for Circulars to Amer- 
Bok AORNTS ee ome 











THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.. 02 Broadway. N.Y 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, . One Year........... wt} 
BR's WOBKLY, 5 6S  ctsccreceee 40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, “ aes ee 


tw HARPER'S CATALOGUE witl be sent by mail 





* PRANKLIN SQUARE ¥, Y. 


i READ = 


“AMERICA,” 


of To-Day. 


Devoted to the advancement of distinctively American ideas and the up- 
holding and preserving of American institutions. 


A weekly Journal of politics, fiction, correspondence, literature, drama, 
music and criticism; national in character and free from party affiliations. 


Articles on Politics and Sociology by Senators Allison, Cullom, 
Mitchell, Dawes and Stewart; 
Seth Low, Andrew D. White, Admiral Porter, Bishop Coxe and many 


ORIGINAL POEMS 


By James Russell Lowell, Andrew Lang, Joel Benton, Arlo Bates, Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, James Whitcomb Riley, etc. 


NEW STORIES 


By Frank R. Stockton, Edgar Fawcett, J. T. Trowbridge, Edgar Saltus, 
Robert Grant, Julian Hawthorne, W. Clark 
Russell and many others. 


REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 


By Clement Scott, London; Baroness Salvador, Paris; Jos. Howard, Jr, 
and Alan Dale, New York; Robert Grant, Boston; Florence Gautier, Rome; 
Barber Lathrop, San Francisco; Fred. Perry Powers and Ella Loraine Dor- 


Theodore Roosevelt, 


LITERARY REVIEWS 


Dramatic notices and reviews, musical reviews, 
etc., by well-known authorities. 


For Sale by all Prominent Newsdealers. 


Subscription, one year, $3.50; six months, 
$2.00; three months, $1.00. Send stamp for sample copy. Liberal terms 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


THE AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
180-182 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


SUMMER READING. 


A FEW ENTIRELY NEW BOOKS AND 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
FAVORITES. 





MR. TANGIER’S VACATIONS. A Novel. 
By EDWARD E. HALE. Cloth, $1.25; paper. 50 cts. 

ROGER BERKELEY’S PROBATION. A 
story. By HELEN CAMPBELL. Cloth, $1.00; paper 
50 cents. 

SIGNOR MONALDINI’US NIECE. 

KISMET. 

THE COLONEL’S OPERA CLOAK. 

Three of the most popular nor: Is inthe celebrated 
“No Name Series,”’now first issued in cheapform, 
Paper covers, W cents; cloth, $1,00 each. 

4 WEEK AWAY FROM TIME. Last sea- 
son’s success. The reader wishes the week had 
been lengthened into a fortnight. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 30 cents 

SOME WOMEN’S HEARTS. A collection 
of Love Stories, By LovIse CHANDLER MOUL- 
TON. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 

A LAD’S LOVE. ACampobello Love Story. 
By ARLO BATES. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
BUTION’S INN. JuvGE TouRGEE’s brilliant 

Chautauqua romance. Cloth, $1.25; paper,50 cents. 

SOUTH -COUNTY NEIGHBORS. Miss 
CARPENTER’S admirable character sketches, the 
scenes of which are located in the Narragansett 
Country in Rhode [sland. Cloth, $1.00; paper #0 
cents. 

OURSELVES AND OUR NEIGHBORS. 
Short Chats on Social Topics. By Lourss CHaND- 
LER MOULTON. Cloth. $1,00; paper, 50 cents. 

CATHEDRAL DAYS. A Tour through 
Southern England. By ANNA BOWMAN DODD. A 
new edition. With 23 illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

A BOOK OF POEMS. By Joun W. CHAD- 
WIcK. Eighth edition, revised and enlarged. 
16mo, cloth, red edges. Prive, $1.25. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 


RD DAY SCHOOL 
pooary DINE AT. New Brunswick, N.J 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


BARRENS SCHOOL BULLETI 
AGE ° S7eecnns, N. Y., may be depe 
on to furnish suitable teachers and to inform no ot 


_BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October 8d. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. nd 
Bryn Mawr. Pa.. ter miles from Fataduishte. Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in Sansk 
Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 














reek 
French, Od “rench, Italian, Spanish, German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History, Polit- 
ical science, Physics, Chemistry. Biclogy, including 
Setnny. and lectures on Philosophy. mnasium 
with Dr. Sareert’s spperatne complete. Fellowships 
(vaiue $450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History 
and Biology. For Program address as above. 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT PAUL, 





Garden City, L. I. Boarding School for Boys. Accom. 
modations unsurpassed; thorough preparation for Har- 
vard, Columbia, Yale, Trinity, etc. 16 teachers em- 


ployed. Military system under a United States Arm 
Oftiver. Address CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, A. 
B. (Harvard), Head Master. 


COuRTLANRT, REACE. S9NCO LL, 

Address THOMAS D. SUPLEE, RECTOR. 

HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
London, Canada, 


has few equais and no suvervor in America. LITERA- 
TURE, MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, etc. CLIMATE ex- 
ceptionally healthy. Terms moderate. For circu- 
lar, address Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


Jonn ©. Green Founpation 
Early application for admission is advisa- 
ble. For catalogue and information, address 

Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, NEW JERSEY. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER 


and MISS BLAKEMORE’S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0. 
Reopens September 27th, 1&8. All departments in 
charge of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 
e. 


“OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors 
1,417 students tast year. . 

1, DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY,—Clas- 
sical and # nglish ‘‘ourses. 

II. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 

AND THK ARTS,—Classical, Philosophical 

and Literary Courses. 

Ill. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTR UCTION,—Classical, Philosoyhical and 
English Schools. 

IV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

V. ART DEPARTMENT. 

Full Courses with increased Electives. Eniarged 
Library, Cabinet and Laboratories; and Five New 
Stone Buildings. 

Tuition and (ncidentals, $10 per term of 3 months. 
Table Board and Room Rent, $24 to $48 per term. 
Terms begin Sept. 1th. Jan. Ist and April2d. For full 
particulars, send for “Announcement” to 
__ GW, SHURTLEFF, Secretary. Oberlin, Ohio. 




















STEELE’S 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
Fall Term begins Wednesday, September 19th, 1888 
Addrese GEORGE W. STEELE. 


SUMMER PASTIME FOR BOYS AT 
their homes. Recreation. Education. Write 
for particulars. 

1. DONALD BOYER, Dayton, Obio. 


WARMAN’S PRACTICAL ORTHOEPY, 
Most complete work published on the subject of 
pronurciation. The appendage contuins 6,400 
words usually mispronounced. Every pronuncia- 
tion given accords with Worcester and Webster. 
When authorities do not agree, hoth are quoted. A 
large, handsome volume. Clicth, $2. Haif Mor., 
$2.50. Full Mor., $3. Sent by. mail on receipt of price. 
WE WANT A GOOD AGENT in every town. Just 
published ! Nocompetition! Only book of the kind! 
Sells on sight to every teacher. student and educated 

rson. W. BH. HARRISON, JR., PUB. Co:, 415 Dear- 

rm St..hicago. 


THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE CITY. 


An institution of highest collegiate grade. All the 
advantages of a larg~ city, the seit of Johns Hopkins 
University, extensive libraries, and other educational 
institutions. Opens Sept. 15th, 1888. bor pros us or 
informa ion address the President, WM. H. HOP- 
KINS, Ph.D., Ba'timore, Ma. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


Windsor, Conn. 

A Home School for girls of all ages. Its pupils are 
received at Wellesley and Smith Colleges without ex- 
amination. An excellent corps of teachers, each a 
specialist in her own department. For circulars ad- 


dress 
Miss J. 8. WILLIAMS, Prin. 
WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$75.° to $250.0 semis Tar ‘ee vAnente 


. en! 
referred whocan furnish a horse and give their whole 
Fime to the business. Spare moments may be profitably 
employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO.. 108 Main St.. Richmond, Va . 


$5 to $10 A DAY. soar Wrney, ong 























$10.00 a day. Can make it every day in the year; an- 
other: 5 axeress 10 urders out oF e calls.” T 7 
free. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Boston 





to $8 a day, Samples worth $1.50. FREKA 
e Lines not under the borse’s feet. 
° Brewster SafatvRain HalderMn..Hallv. MWteaeb 








THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Qatalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it. 
McHALE. ROHDE & O©O..1 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y. 








Ciacinnati,O 


J.CHUROH&Ce., Music Publist 
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Financial. 


THE TARIFF AND THE DEMO- 
CRATS. 


It was a foregone conclusion before the 
Democratic Convention met at St. Louis, 
that President Cleveland would be re- 
nominated, with the strong probability 
that the venerable ex-Senator Thurman, 
as the candidate for Vice-President, 
would be associated with him on the 
ticket. But it was by no means so clear 
what the Democrats would do with the 
tariff question. The party has been so 
long accustomed to dodge and play fast 
and loose on this subject, that no one 
could confidently anticipate what course 
would be taken by the convention. We 
have now the result in the action of last 
week, 

The result is that the party, while 
reaffirming the Democratic platform 
adopted in 1884, ‘‘indorses the views ex- 
pressed by President Cleveland in his 
last earnest message to Congress as the 
correct interpretation of that platform 
upon the question of tariff protection, 
and also indorses the efforts of our Dem- 
ocratic representatives in Congress to se- 
cure a reduction of excessive taxation.” 

This, in effect, makes the President’s 
message the tariff plank of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the pending campaign. 
The convention, having renominated 
him, could not well do otherwise. The 
Mills bill is not yet passed, and what it 
will be when passed, if passed at all, no- 
body can now tell. The strong probabil- 
ity is that it will not in any shape be 
passed by both Houses of Congress. The 
convention hence did not indorse this 
bill, but simply indorsed the efforts of 
Democrats in Congress ‘‘to secure a re- 
duction of excessive taxation.” 

The President's anti-protection and vir- 
tually Free Trade message, being ap- 
proved by the convention, then presents 
the great issue before the people, to be 
determined at the next election. There 
is not the slightest doubt that the Repub- 
licans, in their convention soon to be 
held in Chicago, will set over against this 
message a clear, strong and ringing state- 
ment of the great principle of protection 
to American industry, as opposed to the 
doctrines of the message and the heresies 
of the Free Trade wing of the Democratic 
Party, with which the President has al- 
lied himself. Thus weshall have at lasta 
square and definitely formed issue between 
the two parties on the tariff question. 
It will be difficult for the Democrats any 
longer to play the dodge game. 

The true policy for the Republican 
Party, in dealing with the tariff issue, is 
to force the fight at every point, and thus 
make a thoroughly aggressive campaign. 
Republicans have the argument over- 
whelmingly on their side, alike in their 
own history as a party, in the funda- 
mental principles involved, and in the 
facts which illustrate and enforce these 
principles. The weakest point of the en- 
emy is in this tariff question, and the 
strongest point of Republicansis in the 
saine question. 

The American people are not fouls, and 
care nothing about the speculations of 
Free Trade doctrinaires; but they do care 
a great deal about their own interests— 
agricultural, manufacturing and commer- 
cial. Oregon, in the election of last 
week, has just spoken by a sweeping ma- 
jority against the President’s message and 
the tariff policy of the Democracy. And 
if this question is thoroughly argued on 
the Republican side, as we cannot doubt 
that it will be, Grover Cleveland will not 
be our next President. He may carry the 
‘** solid South,” but we should not be sur- 
— at his defeat in every Northern and 

estern State. 


- 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE same easy condition is reflected in 
the local money market that has exist«d 
for some time past. There is still an 
abundant supply of funds to meet all re- 
quirements, and borrowers realize no in- 
convenience in securing their needs 
where the proper collateral is presented. 
The demand is restricted, however, by 
the quietude that prevails in speculative 
as well as mercantile circles. Reports 
that are received from the important 
money centers of the country indicate no 
lack of confidence as to the future, and 
where complaints are made they are at- 








tributable to the fact that the expecta- 
tions of the over-sanguine were not 
realized, rather than the prosper- 
ity of the country being in any way 
curtailed. To prove this, look at the 
promptness with which the large 
capitalists have subscribed for the rail- 
road loans that have been negotiated 
of late, and other enterprises that require 
large amounts of money to float them. 
This is evidence enough that there is no 
lack of confidence, as capital does not 
rush into such investments when the finan- 
cial skies present a threatening aspect. 
The purchasers of Government bonds by 
the Treasury Department have been 
small, as the offerings have been quite 
limited, owing to the prices being so low. 
The flow of currency is still toward the 
center, owing to the rates of domestic 
exchange being favorable thereto. Call 
loans at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ 
balances have been obtainable at 1@14 
per cent., and time loans are quoted 3@ 
4} per cent. Commercial paper has ruled 
quiet with moderate offerings and a fair 
demand. First-class bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 4 
@44 per cent. discount, four months at 
44@5, and good single-named paper at 54 
@6. 
STOCK MARKET. 

The condition of the stock market has 
been dull and featureless throughout the 
week and trading comparatively light, as 
the interest of the public has apparently 
deserted the market and left it to the ex- 
clusive influence of the varying senti- 
ment of the professionals, whose interests 
are in the direction of creating fluctua- 
tions without regard to a basis of legiti- 
mate value. Because there is no resist- 
ance to the falling market, it does not 
follow that every holder of stocks has 
lost confidence as to its value, or that the 
country is on the road to ruin. But, 
rather, that the ‘‘ ways that are dark” of 
the manipulator have been found out, 
and no attention is paid to his howlings. 
Throughout the week the fluctuations 
have been very narrow, with a conspicu- 
ous absence of influences calculated to 
encourage business in the market. The 
following are the highest, lowest and 
closing quotations of the week: 









“ - los- 

Tune 9th. Bales, "ese. “eet. tno 
Adams EXpres..........+0+00+ Ww 140 140 140 
Alden & PF. Oh.....0000 scccccses 700 8=42 4 41 
Aten & F. Th. Ghee s: ceccesccose 10080 80 £0 
Amer. Tel. & Cable... cece 192 7144) «71% 7134 
American EX........c.cccscees 169 = 110s «1095S s«110 
Atch., T. &S. Fe... ....cc.00 OO «Bb OSG OBDK 
Bull., B. & P.Vt.  cccccccccccce 100 Yisg §=DT9G 9S 
Can. Southern 3.220 49 «= 4894 4836 
Canadian Pacific WO He 56% 55 
Central Pacific..........+-..065 125 30% 30% «50% 
Ches. & Ohio Ist pf.......... ° 39 3% BKK 
Cate & AOR. cccccccccccccccce 170 16 136 136 
Cy. & Ind. Cy BR... cccccccccee- soe Wi 31% «BTM 3BI% 
GRE BE, Wiscesscebersesiexsnns 25,199 10954 108% 108% 
Gib. & We We Bhacce 0 svcccccee 121 14444148 143 
Chi., Bur. & Quincy........... 6005 115% 1 112% 
Chk... BM. B BE. Picccccscccccccse 166,563 66g 6:56 6334 
C., BI & St. P.. Pf. ..ccrccccvceee 8,042 10754 10334 10436 
Chi.. BR. L. & Pa6...c-ccccccccce 3879 108 105% 10% 
Chi, St. Le. & P. PE vccccccccce 300 32344 «32 32% 
Chis. We B Bice cecccocscscces 1700 24 74 78 
Ci. WB Pug Mh ccccccccccccccss 400 16 44 4% 
CheVe. BPM. . occccccccccescces 3 158158 158 
Cu Ge B Loccoscoccceccecccces WO 4646 454 45K 
Colorado Coal.......... ..sseees 400 3344 «(384 83K 
Cal., Bh. Vi. & DEb..ccccccescccs 221 2 1934 1954 
Col. & Hock. Coal............. 100 196 19s 


Chi. & E. IM......... ... 
Chi. & E. Ill. pf. ......... 


20 «40% «4K AUK 
10C 894 BRB (BORG 














Con. Gas Co 72 12%, 
Del. & Hudson 2,3 107% 108% 
Del., L. & W 12734 12814 
Den. & R.G 17 17 
Den. & R. G. pf % 44% 4514 
E.T.V.& G 5 % 10% 
B. TeV. & Gq tat PE... cccccccccee 400 24 GCG 
BE. T. V. & G. 2d pl.......ccceee 550% 22% «23 
Fort W.& De Gu... 12 cccccceces 1,500 273 234 26% 
[linois Central.............+++ 300 «119s ASHE O89 
Tl. C., leased.......cececeeeree 200 M36 = BG 
EO BO B&W eccccccccccscess 5 1434 1456 
Lake E. & W. pf........0-+0+- 8,25 424 «423 
Lake Shore............ 9034 9034 
Long Island............ ose 9544 5% 
Louis and Nash.. ....... soe j 52% 
Louls., N. A. & C....... ccc ee ee 6 i) 35 
Manhattan COm..........sceeee 5S 89% 8954 
Manhattan Bh..............+6+ is 10 
Man. con. rights...........00+. rit 3 3 
Michigan Central........... .. é 74 «77% 
Ag Lin. & Woe PE. ccccecceccces Sig BT 
Se eee 100 «(5K 5t«OK 
Min., & St. L.pf............00es ww ol 1046 10% 
Missouri Pacitic..............+ 27,751 WH G4 WH 
Mo., Kan. & Tex 2,068 «12 il 114 
Morris & Essex..... ‘ 45 143 M3143 
Nash., C. &. St. L... WO 64 76 76% 
TE B CaMEBRl cc cccccccccce cece 699 834 = 8B 8344 
New York Central............ 79 10534 5 1054 
N. Y.A&N. Eng............0000- S515 3756 3634 BO 
We Fa B Wa EE, nccccccervcccccece 67 224 221 «=. 221% 
Bhs Bc Ge RGR, Tae cvcvesocesecvce 6 MW uM i4 
N.Y. C. & St. L. 2d pf........ ro 28 28 28 
N. pe AG 
N. 55 Mig 56 

F 29 23408 





Norfolk & West. ...........++ 3 18 18 18 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 3,255 47 4554 454 
Northern Pacific.............. 3,122 24 2284 
North. Pacific pf.............++ 27,001 51% 5g 
ORse @ BisBisi ss chk500.. 0002.08 00 We 18% 19 


Ont. & Wet. 0 oc. ccccecceces 870 15% 1536 «15% 
















EE ee 3015 5934 5556 
Oregon R. & NA&aV.........++0++ 49955 M3 OB 4546 
Spore Ww 23% 2 21 
Oregon & Trans............... 9,520 244% 2354 28% 
PAGS MAM. osceccccvcsccces css 3.120 344 3288 
Been Di B. Ban ccccoscccecccsecs 85 19 18% Ib 
Philadelphia & Reading......158,525 6144 £& 59% 
Phila. Gas. 620 92 91 92 
Pitts. F. W.& C 186 14 it = 
Pull. Pal. Car Co.......0. ccccce 6,200 15156 Mis Dd 
Bene, & GOR. csccccccccccesceces 6 170 170)~=—:170 
Rich. & Dan 5 190 19 §=6:19) 
Richmond & W. P...... ....+. W075 2 22h «2 
Rich. & W. BP. WE. ccccccceses 400 «(66 66 66 
Be. We IE 5 0 cteee rds aswnes 46060 9 90 
St. L. & S. F. pf....... 1615 664% 64 64 


St. L. & S. F. Ist pf.. 


St. P. & Duluth.......... sce wo 53 53 53 
St. P. & Dul. pf 4 Wi 100 100 
St. P. & Omaha.. 96 = 36 35 3546 
Bh. Pig THES Me cccceccce covcces 1,083 102 ie = 100 
Southern Pacific.............. 12 19 19 19 
St. L. Ark. & Tex..... ...... 296 «12 1134 2 
Tenn. Coal & 1........000 eevee 5 2g «OB 
Texas Pacific. .........25 sees 3 98 18% 19% 
Union Pacific, .....cccccccccoes 275 5 Bie am | 
U.S. Express..........+0. 1% 72 
U.S. Trust........ 600 = 60 
Wee Bhs Be. B Bic cc cccccces 2% «13 
W.., St. L. & P. pf - 23 23 
Wells-Fargo Ex........ sean d 3 1385 =187%4 
West. Un. Tel.......ccccccsces 9,345 ¥ M4 «6 
Wheeling & L. E 50% «51% 





BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$1,595,225. The banks now hold $27,310,- 
850 in excess of the legal requirements. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loans of $2,466 000. an increase 
in specie of £2,272,700, an increase in legal 
tenders of $651,300, an increase in de- 
posits of $5,315,100, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $108,300. 

U. S$. BONDS. 

The government bond market was 
steady with a fair demand and prices 
firm. The following were the closing 
quotations: 






44s. 1891. Registered..... eineciaincsadwaen 07 

Hs. 1891. Coupon. “a | Gee bene-aee 107 lv’ 
6, SE. MANNE 0. occ cccccvescccsevss 12644 12634 
i SUE «a: pdacus cients enecinn 00 ik74e 127% 
Curremsy Gh, IBD... sccccccccccee coves 1i% : 
Currency 66, 1006. ...... secccccee 121 122 
Currency 0, FONG ~ ciccccces 6 ceccccces 124 ase 
Currency 6s, 1898.. ° 1? 
Currency G6, IBD... .ccccccccccccccccce 129% 


BANK STOCKS, 


The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 





Bid, Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America.......... — 175 {Mechanics’......165 170 
American Ex... 13844 15944) Mercantile . . ..145 _ 
Asbury Park....100 Ilu |Merchants’..... 159 3 
Bowery Nat...... 2 — |Merchants’ Ex...— 122 
Butch’s &Drov’s.172 175 |Market........... 173 a 

= 2%5 | Mech’s & Trad’s..155 





Commerce.......16 
Corn Exchange.. 
340 





al < y 
Central Nat’l.... 27 | Ninth Nat’l....... Lil 
22 126 |North America.. 
— !North River..... 1s7 142 
New York Co....200  — 


























Citizens’... es 10 |N. Y. Natl Ex... — 16 
East River. 4% — |Ortental.......... 187 — 
Eleventh Ward..10 — sia 
First Nat'l......2000 — 
Fourth Nat't 158 
Fifth Ave.... ( ~- 
PUIOR. 22 ccc- cece 165 =6— =| Republic........ 144 150 
German Amer’n.1138 — |thoe N weather .145 152 
Gallatin......... 220 — ‘Seaboard Nat’!..118 - 
Germania........ — sSecond Nat’l..... 320 _ 
Gartield.......... 2H — |Seventh Nav’l....120 128 
Greenwich...... — |State ort N’wY'rk}l5 lis 
Hanover.......... 19 =— |St. Nicholas......113 118 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s.340 355 |Tradesmen’s. 4 106 
FVING.. ...0--+. — fj Becccce = is 
g 205 - bg — 
165 t.21i0 0 — 


Madison Square.100 105 | WestSide Bank.wo — 
FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


The Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association has decided to 
hold the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation for the year 1888 at Cincinnati, 
O., on Wednesday, October 3d. The Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 


ciation will be held at the most pleasant 
season of the year, and it is believed that 
it will be largely attended. 

The Julien Electric Traction Co, offer in 
an advertisement in our financial col- 
umns a limited amount of capital stock 
at $40.00 a share, the par value being 
$100.00. 

The Julien Electric Traction Co.’s sys- 
tem of propelling street cars is indorsed 
by the New York and Harlem Railroad 
Co., who have been experimenting with 
it for a year past as toits utility. The 
Company say that they ‘* are now satis- 
fied that this power may be introduced 
and successfully used.” It isalso fully 
indorsed by Col. F. K. Hain, General 
Manager of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway Co. 

Circulars andcomplete information can 
be obtained from the United States Fi- 
nance, Development and Trust Co., 35 
Wall Street, New York. 

Messrs Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston, 
and Messrs Chase & Higginson of New 
York, offer two millions of five per cent. 
first mortgage gold bonds of the Metro- 
politan Te — and Telegraph Co. of 
New York City, at par and accrued in- 





terest. 





Albert B. Boardman and 
McQuade have just béen appointed di. 
rectors of the Equitable Insurance Com- 


ny. 

O. D. Baldwin has recently bee: 
President of the American pa: = 
Company, and George A. Evans, 
president, and J. S. Thurston continues 
as Secretary. The new directors el 
are, William P. Anderson, Benjamin F 
Tracy, John S, Silver, Thomas F, Good: 
rich, Payson Merrill, Heman Clark 
Thomas C. Piatt, John P. Townsend and 
O. D. Baldwin. The American Loan & 
Trust Co. has a paid-up capital of one 
million dollars, and acts as registrar and 
transfer agent and transacts a general 
loan, trust and financial business. 


DIVIDEND. 


‘The Chicago and Northwestern Railway 
Co. has declared a dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. on the preferred 
stock and tbree per cent. on the common 
stock, payable June 27th. 





Vice. 
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HOLDERS OF 


United States 4 1-2% Bonds 


PAYABLE IN1891, 
may not be aware that, at present market p 
a Seon is only paying om two 
quarter per cent. perannum. We are busy s: 
such as Kece to secure the present high prices en 
So Soveemnees is buy ing, Wrst —- first-class in. 
vestments, in place, paying oO r cent. 
num. We now have to offer - Per an. 
NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER Dg. 
BENTURES’s, __ 
CHIC ASO. ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC EXTEN. 
SION 5s, 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 5s OF 1926, 
—- exchange the Government 43s at full mar. 

et price. 

At our office will be furnished full particulars 
these bonds, with terms of exchange. s ¢ 

We are also prepared to make exchanges for the 
other Government Bonds, the 4s or currency fg, of 
to buy any of the issues at current market prices, 
for cash. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS JN BONDS, 
No. # NASsAC STREET. New YORE. 


BROWN BROTHERS & 0 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 
Execute orders for all Investment 


Securities 
BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Autn 
lia and West Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Cri 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of 
sarwney THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE ANDRI- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIE& 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00., London and 
United States Government Financial 
England. , 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GIT! 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH 0B 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST 4l- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT a? 
SIGHT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
and Bills of Exchange on 
Messrs. BARING BROTHERS & (0, 
LONDON, 
and principal Continental cities. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
1 Nassau Street, New York. 
Agents and attorneys of Baring Brothers & Company: 
SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,000, Surplus, $250,008 


Collections promptiy made on all points of the 
Northwest, and remitted for on day of payment. 
H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDENT. 

" cuansdl : ey M. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
*, A. CHAMBERLAIN, CASHIER. 
PERRY HARRISON. ASST.-CASHIEB 


Correspondence Solicited, 


"JRE FARNSWORTH [OAN 
Gi iNT Hote cnc Lotis BY 


0 
Perfect title, absolute security, prompt paymens 
1 character our invariable requirements, 


ections free. Send A for pamphics WH 
WINE APOLIS, (4 MINKESOTL 
1’ KANSAS FARM if 

















LOANS. 


Best of security: 15 years’ successful experience 
$3,000,000 loaned ; not « dollar of interest or princips 
lost to investors ; best of reference all through the 
East. Send to the 

8. L. DAVIDSON MORTGAGE 00., 
Wichita, Kansas, 
for their circular giving full information about Kan- 
sas and Kansas mortgages. 


. ae 
Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, witb ca) of 
(ore Guaranteed | ra, Mor’ 
cen 


pine ae New York. 
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r WE OFFER, SUBJECT TO SALE, 
$2,000,000 (TOTAL ISSUE) 











































































lected 7 Five per Cent. First Mortgage 
one GOLD BONDS 
lected OF THE 
in F, s 
Good Metropolitan Telephone 
ark, 
and and Telegraph Co., 
oan 
f one OF NEW YORK CITY. 
ar and DUE MAY 1ST, 1918. 
eneral 4 Kneis 
Principal aud Interest Payable in Gold. 
ailway COUPONS PAYABLE MAY AND NO- 
fe = VEMBER, AT THE 
< T - 
mmon MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK,N. Y. 
— Registered Certificates issued if required. 
onds PRICE, PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

The METROPOLITAN TELEPHONE COMPANY 
t prices, pwexclusive telephone rights under the Bell patents 
- and a forthe city and county of New York. 
ig Itowns real estate in New York, improved, or to be 
‘lass in. improved, with part of the proceeds of these bonds, 
» Per an. which will be worth, when the new building is com- 
ER DE. pleted, $1,000,000. 

EXTEN, This real estate (and all real estate hereatter to be 

¥ acquired by the company) is covered by the mortgage 

F 1926, securing this issue of bonds. The mortgage also cov- 

ull mar. asfranchise, switch boards, apparatus, wires, struct- 

vulars of ares, and right of way. 

: for the The wortgage also provides for a sinking fund, be- 

Cy 68, or ginning in 1890, of one per cent. per annum, payable 
semiannually, and authorizes the Mercantile Trust 

n Company, Trustee, to buy bonds with this sinking 

_ fund up to 110 and interest. It bonds cannot be 
bought at limit the Trustees are authorized to invest 

— the sinking fund in other securities. The bonds can- 
not be drawn. 

Control of the capital stock of the company is owned 
by the American Bell Telephone Company. 

4 The net earnings of the Metropolitan Telephone and 
Telegraph Company are $610,000 per annum. 

The bonds will be ready for delivery about July 
iLA AND lth, In the meantime the company’s negotiable re- 
Lg ceipts will be given in paymentsin full. 
curities e reserve the right to advance the price at any 
| ANGE time without notice. 
es LEE, HIGGINSON & CO., Boston. 


CHASE & HIGGINSON, New York. 
ACHOICE INVESTMENT. 


4 STOCK OF THE 


Jiken Electric Traction Co. 
Capital $3,000,000, Par $100 per share, 





ys 
5 DIRECTORS. 
ERS, MWARDJ. MATHEWS, President, 216 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
RK GIT! (HARLES E. WARBURTON, Proprietor Evening 
ties, Telegraph, Philadelphia, Penn. 
fot B. ABBOTT, Counselor at Law, 28 State Street 
CASH OB nm, Mass. 
AT NEW BDWAKD 0 COLES, Vice-President, Orange, N. J. 
Qn. FRANK K. HAIN, General Manager Man- 
hattan Elevated Railway Co., N. ¥. 
EST Al ee te eR ACKER, President “Julien Electric 
RAFT AT GQ. WILLOUGHBY WESTON, Treasurer, 120 
Broadway, N.Y. 
— 


ENGINEERS. 
C0, MAILLOUX, Electrical Engineer 
WARY G. MORRIS, Mechanical Seotncer. 


MIMIPAL OFFICE. 120 Broadway, New York. 


Te Traction Company controls for the United 
Stiesthe celebrated Julien System of electric car 


The Company is engaged in equipping cars under 
coiract and installing its system on the 4th 
Avenue Line (New York and Harlem Railroad). Con- 
pacts are also being closed for the use of the system 

48 parts of the country, thereby constantly 
siding to its assets and enhancing the value of its 





SOTA, a, are about 30,000 street cars in the United 
A States ; i applying aroyalty of fifty cents per day to 
. arter this number would yield very large 
250,000. mee opinion of the best authorities, this system 
ints of the “he ly supersede the use of horses. 
ment. ulien System is superior to all ere whether 
RO HOA etre: “* everes,| BO CHA ANGs OF 
. 2. N S. 3. NO 
RESIDENT FADERG ROL ND CONDUITS. 4. NO DANGER 5. 
CASHIER. MSECARS CAN BE EASIL Pw 
PENEES SYSTEM, EACH CAR IS 4 INDE- 
. INTRONS MOTOR AND IS NOT SU aiecT TO 
nee Wine ye Os BY } BREAKING OF CABLI UES OR 
POWER TO PROPEL ONEOR MOM CARS. 
AN 6 me ystem is strongly indorsed by Col. F. K. Hain, 
5 ee Manhattan Elevated Railway Com- 


ttt horse 


Y. and Harlem Railroad Company, 
orse railroad men generally. 
offer a limited amount of stock at $40 PER 


Ny suai Tendering it the most inviting field for the 
fl dente ent of capital — presented, and conti- 
aynen® Yestors commend this stock tothe attention of in- 
pay Col and solicit full tA An as toits merits. 
— i Complete, information can be obtained from 


The U.S. Finance, Development and 
Trust Co., 
Mills Building, 35 Wall St., N. y 
_K. M. MURCHISON, President. 











fs A 6 Per Cent. Income. 
experience Wvestors are invited to call or send for 
or princips Mmphlet just publishe » entitled ‘ 
hrough the CERNING wasvenn alimony 
E 00., “FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
spout Kan WM. G, CLAPP, Treasurer, 
anaes a. York Office, 37 Wall St, _ 
PEABODY & CoO. 
rents. ‘ 
GAGE Bankers and Brokers. 





City ana Sry As Preverty, Bought, 


State, City: 








ot- County —s *Seicel Bonds 

$150,000, Bought ands old 

ict ocured is ° Invented. “Saud 10 per cent, Loans 

cmon Relea ad rome 
nteenth St., DENVER,COLO, 





WELSBACH 
Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


OF THE 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 


No. 13 WEST TWENTY-SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. 

This Company offers a limited amount of the full 
paid-up CAPITAL STOCK OF THE NEW YORK CITY 
WELSBACH COMPANY, par value $100, at $0 per 
Share, payable one-half inten days after Subscrip- 
tion Book is elosed and balance in thirty days there- 
after. No further payments or assessments. 

By the terms of a guarantee, which will be ex- 
plained to intending investors, the actual risk will 
probably not exceed one or two dollars per share, 
while large profits are reasonably sure. 

This wenderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 
bition from 3 to 10 P.M. at this office, where the Sub- 
scription Book is open. A. O. GRANGER, 

GENERAL MANAGER. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
James H. Stebbins, Jobn Srgemehe. 


Thomas Dolan, ward 

John T. Hill. ‘tw G. Wisden, 
William W. Gibbs, F. O. French, 

H. W. Cannon. TS Montgomery, 


George F. Stone. Wilitewy M, Siagerly, 
A. 0. Granger. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS. 


George N. Curtis, John I. Blair, 
Robert H. Sayre, Henry C. Gibson, 
George Philler, W. Kennedy, 


win Ludiam. Joseph M, Gazzam, 

Joseph Bushnell, James A. Wright, 

Daniel Runkle. J. B. Alt 
John G. Reading. 

THE COMING LIGAT. 


We believe the WELSBACH BURNER to be the light 
of the future, and feel that oneeene Shas 9 will enable 
the ordinary illuminating gas to be burned in such a 
wer asto make the electric light look yellow, and 
will cut the gas bills at least in two, and uce in 
every way a better light, is eed one of the greatest 
inventions of modern time 

“We also visited the Exhibit of the WELSBACH 
INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY. This light, 
for power, softness and purity, exceeds anything yet 
in use, and at about half the price of gas. ‘The names 
of directors speak for themselves.”—New York Tri- 
bune (Commercial Review). 


TO HOLDERS OF THE MATURING FIRST 
MORTGAGE BONDS OF THE 


Albany and Susquehanna 
Railroad Company. 


Having secured control of the $1,000,000 6 Per Cent. 
ALBANY AND SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD COM- 
PANY First Consolidated Guaranteed Mortgage 
Bonds,due April Ist, 1906, principal and interest guar- 
anteed by the DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL 
COMPANY by indorsement, which bends are to be 
issued against the maturing Bonds, we are prepared 
to exchange the iatter for Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds on terms which may be learned on application 
at our office. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 
30 Nassau St., New York. 


A NEW FEATURE 


For Investors to Consider. 
8% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 84 


The Winner Investment Co,, of Kansas City, Mo, 


CORPORATED 188 
WILLARD E. WINNER, ‘Pres. 


emus, 








PANY OF BOSTON that 35 or cont. of its face value 





is covered by a deposit wi 
GUARA NTEED- STOCK 8% 
of the Boston Land and Mo: Co. 
10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 104 
WM. H. PARMENTER, General Agent, 
Mass. Hospital Life Co. Bldg, 60 Btate 8t., Boston. 
Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 
D. F. CARMICHAEL. 
” 
American Loan & Trust Co., 
113 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Capital, Fully Paid - - $1,000,000, 
THISCOMPANY TRANSACTS A GENERAL LOAN 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINESS. 
Receives money on Deposit subject to check, and al 
lows interest on balances. 
All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY. 
ACTS ag B UTOR, ADMUTISTRATOR, 
UARDIAN, TRUSTEE, e 
ALSO, AS ame ISTRAR AND yRAiey ER AGENT. 
An Authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fuads. 


0. D. BAL DWIN, Presiden 
GEO. A. svar Vice-Preside 
MES 8S. THU RSTON. Sec’y and Treas 
DIRECTORS. 
qouy L. MACAULAY, GEORGE A. EVANS, 


ROWLAND N. HAZARD. GRANVILLE P. HAWES 
GEOWGE s. HART, SS. THURSTON 
ALEX. BLACK, BENJAMINF. TRAC i 
Ww. C. ANDREWS. JOHN 8S. SILVER 

JOHN [. BLAIR, HOMAS F GOODRICH. 
WM. P ANDERSON, PAYSON MERRILL, 
JULES ALDIGE. MANCLA ARK, 

YOHN D. KIMMEY, THOMAS C. PLA 

JOHH RO JOHN P. TOWNSEND, 
CHARLES: PARSONS. D. BALDWIN, 





THE AMERICAN 
INVESTMENT CO., 


150 Nassau Street,New York, 
Offer extraordinary inducements in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
ALL GUARANTEED. 
Assets, Oct, Ist, 1887, $1,866,836 68. 

Send for full information and references. 


DIVIDEND. __" 


CHICAGO AND ay ag RAILWAY CoO., } 
52 WALL w YORK, hinnmmt, 
DIVIDEND OF ONE. ANDT HREE-QU ARTERS 
per cent. on the Ey stock and TH 
= cent. on the common stock of this 5 COmpORY oth 
bpeid atthis office on WEDNESDAY, June 27th. 
nsfer books will close on Monday, June lith, 


O 
L 
D. 

















and reopen on Friday, June 2 
M.L. “SYKES, Treasurer, 


United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company isa legal Gopesttery, for moneys pase 
mtocourt, and is authorized to act on guardian 
rust 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


the company. 
of estates, and 


as well as religious and benevolent institutions, wil 
find this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8S. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR. 
ERASTUS CORNING, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, CHARLES E. BILL, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, WM. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 

JOHN A. STEWART, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 


and One-half the 
Profits on 


Guaranteed Investment Contracts 

WE invest money ip Rea) Estate and give contracts 
whereby we agree to use our best judgment in buying. 
Take title in your name and sell when good profits 
can be realized. We agree to return to you the 
principal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half of all profits 
above that. For our services, and our guaranty, we 
receive the balance of the profit in lieu of Commis- 
a Inlong experience, we have never failed to 
realize for our ciients a handsome profit. 

Send for Investment Contract and references. 


Richardson Day & Co., Duluth, Minn. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


Five Year Investments at 
7%. 


Safe mmortins es on improved farms and security 
reintorced by the guaranty of an incorporated com- 
any. 


Authorized Capital, $250,000. 
Paia é "B Capital. $100,000. 
Also eer Bonde pe 1-3 per cent secured by 
posit of first mortare loans. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


WESTERN OFFICE: GRAND FORKS, DAK: 
EASTERN OFFICE: BRATTLEBORO, VT, 
Write us for particulars. 


GG. and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Cc. & R. M. HUNTER, 


Real Estate, 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


ndence invited. Refer to American Ex- 
ank, Duluth. 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST Kansas. 


Capital, - - $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


8. On) THacueRr, Prest. Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., Prest. 

E. GriFFITH, President Merchants? Nat. Bank, 

by FF Kansas, meat lanag 

F. M. Perxins, Ist Vice-Pres. B. BELL. 2d Vice- Pres. 

P, E. Emery, Auditor. L. H. PEnkiNs, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 


BRANCH OFFICES, 

















Corres 
change 





os 


ALBANY,.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Go. Marve NTS BE. 
40-42 Wali St.. N.Y. City. WM. T. A me Manager. 
HERESA.N. Y. R.C. COLLIS, Agen 


1028. 4th St., PHILADA., PA, FRANK SKINNER, Mnr, 
rite for full information. 
L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawre--e. Kansas, 


/ GUARANTEED MORAGA GES 
7% *‘DEBENTURE BOND 7% 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, “Corsicana, 


Capital fully paid $300,000. Surplus “334 e 
900.1 16 yeaa! euperionan’ Not a dolla Post . 
TO INVESTORS 
If strength and safety in investments have weight 
poly he u we invite you to examine carefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Our 
loans are made on lands of great fertility at conserva- 
tive valuations based on their ey i Yoans pay capac- 


i oans [ee ad in 
a New York Oftice, roadway. 
ABRAM. m,! o DERHILL, Lone. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six percent.and seven per cent, Interest 
pay able semi- annually. Secured by First Mort rages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson County, Kan- 
sas. Security worth from two to three times the 
amount of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience io 
paces loans without a single loss to lenders. In- 

rest payable at Bank of Mortgagee, if desired. Ad- 
dress, ‘'HOMAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas. 











MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


$ PEt 


my Shoals a chemical National Bank, New 
ork City. 
fea. loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the 


Twelve years’ Fh i ae and $3,000,000 invested 


without loss to y 
ak Particulars, address, Geo H. Meperrng | State 
0. 
L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


a, LU Gg gr at SEDALIA 
8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 
ityand Farm Mortg ° Bonde to Net? 
Pe adhamabopegsies 


Municipal, County, Water Works and 
Railway Bends constantly vn hand. 


©. ©. GAREANR, 29: Rasbers 


C. H. GRAVES & CO., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 


Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 


- SAFEST OF ALL — 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Meortsese Bonds. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiateo by the W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt payment of Principal and Interest —— 
made ond remitted to lender without charge. 
BEST LOCATION INTHE UNION. Fifteen 
Years’ ‘Experience. Ample Capital. Wide connec- 
tions. Refer to the Congregationakst. Send for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 

W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO,, 


Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


7% INTEREST 


THE U.8. LAND AND INVESTMENT CO. 


offers alimited number of its First-Mortgage @ per 
cent. 10 year Gold Bonds at 93, NETTING 7 per 
cent. interest (gold) and gives asteck BONUS 
OF $500 WITH EACH $1,000 BOND, 








7 to Sper cent. 





Value of Penn., property over....... $6,000,000 
Pn GIN ios Kcivevivenicscccsscass 1,000,000 
Annual Interest Charges............. 60,000 
Estimated Income; Coal, Iron Mines. 360,000 


Parties wishing safe investments ata liberal rate 
of interest, Address 
CHAS. A. FENN, Treasurer, 


44 and 46 Broadway. Reom SA, New York, 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES. 7% 


Upon carefully selected farms in the most flourish- 
ing and most rapidly growing parts ofthe West. 


6% _ Guaranteed Mortgages G* 














6% Debenture Bonds 
Secured by similar First PG and also by os 
capital of the ssuin, “BA 
ane EASTE KING OOMPANY, 
43 Milk dren osteo 
Francis A. Osborn, Pres. T. Merribew. Treas. 








THE BANGAS LOAN AND rrt7t ee 60., 
CHITA, KANSA 


Farm sects ages. City Mortgages, Count 
Bonds rieages on hand eee es 4 
aa principal collected 


6%, Vi /ty $%, without charge. 


In a business covering ten years the officers of this 
company have negotiated 0,000 of Kausas mort- 
gages. Not one eeostesers as been ufade and not 
one om of vrincipal or interest —. 

. NIEVERLAN Det. 6 Presiden 


RUTAN, Secretary. 
= eenania cd without 
First 
m a6 i 
sone "ude. 
Se. ;; ROBERTSON & CO. 


KANSAS 
INVESTMENT CO., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-up Capital aud Surplos, $550,000, 


Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars, address, 
H. E. BALL, Pres’t. 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. R. WHEELER, Sec’y,. 
P.T. BARTLETT, Ass’t-Sec’y,. 
Topeka, Kan. 101 Devonshire 8St., Boston, Mass. 


Interest an 
and tnd vo 





mR... Bonds 
6 per cent. 





N. ¥Y. Agency, HAYES & CO., 


Neo. 1 Broadway. 


A soup ‘PER CEN] 


annum first mort gages on poueeare 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
ational Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BAST AND WBST. Correspondence Solicited. Address 
ALLEN C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter 














Of, GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
crpox IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY #1 
IN KANSAS 


Always to be had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Col- 
“cted and remitted free of cost, 










AMPLE SECURITY AT 


RAVE YOU MONEY 
'O INVEST 1 Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan, an. Mortgage Loan Firm. 


And i — Investors’ Guide free, and 
read i profitable ex a of 
the patrors of this 
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WELSBACH 


Incandescent Gas Light Co. 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
No. 13 West 27th Street, New York. 


This Company offers a limited amount of the full 
paid Capita Stock of the New York City Weisbach 
Co., par value $100, at $30 per share, payable in two 
insta: lments, at the Chase National Bank, New York, 
the designated depository of this company-no fur- 
ther pay ments or assessments. 

By the terms of a guarantee, which will be ex- 
plained to intending investors,the actual risk wiil 
probably not exceed one or two dollars per share, 
while large profits are reasonably sure. 

This wonderful system of lighting is now on exhi- 
bition from 5 to 10 P.M., at 13 West 2ith Street, where 
the Subscription Book 1s open. 

A. 0, GRANGER, 
General Manager, 


Board of Directors: 
James H. Stebbins, John W agompaker, 


Thumas Dolan, Edward Tu 

John T. Hill, Wi'liam G. W we 
William W. Gibbs, F. O. french, 

H. W. Caunon, La, Montgomery, 


George F. Stone, William M. singerly. 
A. O. Granger. 
Advisory Committee of Stockholders; 
George N. Curtis, John I. Blair, 
Robert H. Sayre, Henry C. Gibson, 
George Philler, Fr. W Kennedy, 
Edwin Ludilam, Joseph M. Gazzam, 
Joseph Bushnell, James A. Wright, 
Daniel Runkie, J. B. Altemus, 
John G. Keading. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000, surplus, $125,000. 
First Mortguge Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Compa- 
ny. secured by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested, W rite for particulars. 
JA8. B, HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKE, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


% FIRST % 
MORTCACE LOANS 
GUARANTEED 
On improved Farms and choice City Property in 
the Golden Belt of the state of Kamae. Loans taken 
only from tried customers of th 


Optic < specter y of the County, ’ 
L, 8250,%00. 

N.C. MERRIL l., President, Ness City, Kan, 

Oldest and financially the strongest banking institu- 
tion in Centra) Kansas. sans only 25 per cent. of 
actual valuation of propert 

For illustrated Hanc phon and full information, 
appiy to Eastern Office, 40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
A. E. ALVORD, Manager. 


THE EQU ITABLE MORTGAGE Co, 
Capttad. pei 00,600 


1.0 
S BROADWAY. New Vork, _ 


7* FARM MORTGAGES 


Principaland Interest payable in New York, and 
qeagentses by the Western roy ano Trust Company. 

sash Capital and Surplus; $450, 

This Company was organize “175 1883, by its present 
managers, who personally conduct its business. The 
loans we offer for sale are complete, and the iarm 
which secures the payment of the re was care- 
full by our representative before we 
made the loa 

For tull information and i seterenges apply to 

cDONALD, Ft iegnt, 
Atthe Co.'s Eaitern omces a 2 Wall st, N.Y 





7 pa T. Gt AK ANTEED TOR we) SEMI- 
NNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT THE IM- 
PORTEL tS’ AND TRADERS’ NAT’. BANK,N. Y. 
The Guaranty Investment Company, 
OF ATCHISUN, KAN., Eastern Office, 191 Broadway 
Capital, $250,000. Totai Liability, $500,U0 
Investors pure hasing our securities have Caretully 
placed and well-secured mortg@:ges. For full infor- 
mation and iE monthly bulletifis, call upon or ad- 
dress tC GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO., 
191 Broadway, New York. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
loeated in the best portions of fowa and Dakota. 
Also mortgages on business and residence properties 
= aes Moines. For particulars and references. ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN ANY TRUST CO,, 
Des Moives, Ia. 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, % Park Kow, N. Y. 
Mdward Forsvthe 708 Walpat “tvest, Phile 
12% The } Mortgage Bank and luve tment 
© Co. of [ps ich. Dakota, issues its certificates 
of deposit. payable in one year from date with farm- 
er’s secured notes deposited as collateral security. 
Write for references and full particulars. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will yield the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. We can sell youacres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, write or 
call and see 

Cc, E. LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Fargusson Building. Duluth, 
tinn, 


DENVER iwvneraures 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 


size and importance in America. We have purchased 


here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 10 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 


safe conservative barga ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
___ Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 


EBS. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


THEMIDDLESEX BANKING CO 
7 Neti UB enor woe 2o% 


eee 








Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THE sunshine and clear skies that have 
come to us again, have had a very benefi- 
cial effect upon the business of the dry- 
goods market during the past week. 
Large quantities of seasonable fabrics 
have been absorbed by the consumer, 
which has resulted in imparting a more 
cheerful feeling among the local retail 
merchants and enlivening the quietude 
that has for some time characterized their 
dealings. In wholesale circles there has 
been manifest a greater feeling of confi- 
dence in the future, and buyers are com- 
mencing to anticipate the wants of the 
consumer to a liberal extent, which indi- 
cates that better prices are likely to be 
secured in the near future, and that a 
better demand will be experienced. 
Throughout the week there was a good 
demand for seasonable goods, and some 
specialties in fall and winter fabrics. 
Staple cotton goods met with fair consid- 
eration, and the re-order demand for 
printed sateens, lawns, batistes, dress 
ginghams, seersuckers, zephyrs, cham- 
brays, etc., was of very fair proportions. 
The market for cottons is very firm, 
owing to the very small stocks there are 
on hand and the closeness with which tbe 
production of the manufacturers is sold 
up. 

COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 

GOoDs. 


The demand for cotton goods is quite 
satisfactory, and prices are very firm. 
The limited stocks of plain and colored 
cottons on hand indicate a steady market 
for some timetocome. Popular makes of 
bleached shirtings, wide sheetings and cot, 
ton flannels are more closely sold up than 
at the corresponding time for years past, 
and stocks of brown sheetings, drills and 
corset jeans are comparatively light, fine 
brown sheetings in particular being diffi- 
cult to buy for prompt shipment. Flat- 
fold cambrics continue sold ahead, and 
denims, cheviots and other colored cot- 
tons are only in moderate supply. The 
jubbing trade in standard and tine dress 
ginghams, Scotch zepbyrs, seersuckers, 
cords, chambrays, crinkles, etc., was 
fairly active, the recent fine weather 
having imparted such activity to the re- 
tail trade, that retailers’ stocks have been 


reduced to the replenishing point in 
many cases. All-wvol and worsted dress 
goods were in irregular demand at first 
hands, and the jobbing trade was moder- 
ate. 








READING NOTICES. 


TEACHERS during vacation, farmers’ sons when 
work is siack outhe farm, and any others not fully 
ana profitably So can learn something to their 
advantage by applying to = ¥. Jubnson & Co., 10U9 
Main street, Richmond, Va.—E£z. 








MESSRS. OWEN JONES’S SONS, 8th Ave. corner 19th 
Street, offer in their advertisement in this week’s 
paper, great attractions in all lines of goods kept by 
them and as the season ts aovancing great bargains 
are the rule witn this enterprising house. 





ONE of the most refresbin drinks for hot summer 
weather is Dr. Swet{’g root beer whichis made from 
various herbs, and cau be obtained on draught at al- 
most any drug swore. 

By writing to Dr. Swett, enough material for five 
gajions can be obtained fur thirty-one cents. See his 
advertisement last page. 

2 





THE great Soon sale of summer goods is 
now in progress at the pooular dry gouds house of 
H. O’ Neil! & Co., Sixth avenueand Twentieth Street, 
ano intending purchasers should not fail to call. 
Gvuods forwarded to poiuts within seventy-five miles 
of New York are sent fr jee of express charges. 


DENVER INVEST MENTS. 


Mr. D. F. CARMICHAEL, of Denver, Colorado, has 
bt en eneaged for [eee years in reul estate transac- 
tons. and offers to make iavestments for the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT on improved city property at 
eight per cent. net, runuing from one to five years. 
Fuil information, references, etc,, can be Ovtoined 
by avudressing Mr. D. tb’. Carmichael, Denver, Cul, 








THE following testimonial from the Armour Pack- 
ing Co. explzins itself: 

KANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 28th, 1887. 
HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND iNSUR- 
ANCE Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Gentlemen :— we feel called upon to express our 
gratification and full satisfaction, with the manner 
and courtesy in which you reimbursed us for the loss 
from our late explosion. The contidence which you 
have vested in us throughowt the adjustment, rest 
assured is eupoomanee. especially in so extensive a 
loss. With pleasure we ack powessae receipt of your 
sight draftfor $19,615.62. being tot-l amount of our 
claim, Witn kind regards we remain yours respect- 

ully, ARMOUR PACKING CO. 

By S. B. ARMOUR. 





COMING EAST. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTE F& RAILWAY 
have just opened their Chicago & Kansas City line. 
Our readers, and gy those who travel for 
pleasure would do well to examine into the merits 
of this most wonderful railway which now controls 
eight tnousand miles of railway, and in its con- 
struction is one of the best built ratiroads 
in the United States. It runs tne finest equip: 
trains, lighted with electricity, heated with 
steam from the engine, thereby giving travelers the 
greatest comfort and the gre»tes’ safety. The road 
runs through some of the most wonderful scenery of 
the United States. From it can be seen the most won- 
derful cafiyons inthis country the hi — moun- 
tains and deepest gorge 8. No other railway in our 

knowledge can contri 
and knowlege of the traveler as the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fé Railroad. 


u'eéso much to the pleasure. 





THE WINNER one COM- 


ATTENTION is called to the ep yyetinemont of the 

Winner Investment Compan: pany of Kansas City, Mo.. 

which has a paid-up capital of five hundred thousand 

dollars. The Company offer guaranteed mortgages 
ge oo cent. semi-annual interest. 

The Company will take pleasure in sending to an 
would-be investor, circulars, references and fu 
particulars regarding their business. Mr. . 
rarmenter is the General Agent at 50 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


_ 


WHERE SHALL bef ky SPEND OUR SUM- 





NORTHERN NEW YORK is exceptional in the 
number of its delightrul summer resorts. The Adi- 
rondack “ountain region contains the g:eatest vari 
ety of Vy and Le apa ye a — lakes, 
magnificeat mountains and fine sport for rod or gun. 
Ausable Chasm and Chatesugay Chasm are two of 

the most woncerful freaks of Nature to be found tbis 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and either of them are 
worth a special visit of the tourist. Lake Champlain 
and Lake George are celebratod the world over. all 
of these places are easily accessible vy the Delaware 
and Hudson Rai'road, « hich runs parlorand sleeping 
cars from the Grand Central Station, and in addition 
their line connects direct with Saratoga, Coupers- 
town, Sharoo Springs, Round Lake, Montreal and 
many other desirable resorts. 





(Extract from ithe | Record, May 16th, 1887.] 
“THE WELSBACH INCANDESCENT 
GAS LIGHT. 


“AT arecent general meeting of the members of 
the Gtengew Philosophical Society, Dr. William Wal- 
lace desc. and gave the resu ts of recent experi- 
ments made with the Welsbach Incandescent Gas 
Light. He ssid, the lamp was the invention of Dr 
Cari Auer von Welsbach, of Vienna, and was far in 
advance of —_ incandescent lamp hicherto intro- 
duced. It consisted of a Bunsen burner, covered with 
what was called a mantle, which became intensely 
heated, and emit’ a pu.e white light which was 
verv brilliant. A flame burning about two feetof gas 
per hour, be said, gave a light of nineteen to twenty 

candles, which was more than doubie the amount of 
light obtained from gas m the ordinary way of burn- 
ing The advantages to + —— by the use of this 
lamp he claimed to be: (1) Perfect combustion of the 
gas; (2) Doubling the illumina' ing oy of the gas, 
and (.) a great saving in the heat of the apart- 
ment.” 


FRENCH BATISTE ROBES. 


In each of which are 4% 
yards wide, and 44 yards 
narrow embroidery, with 10 
yards plain materiai, being 
sufficient for a aress. They 
are Ecru, with beautiful 
combinations of embroidery, 
in red and white, navy and 
white, brown and white, and 
black and white. 


Having secured them at 
just half the prices of last 
year, we will sell those with 
embroidery 3 inches wide for 
$1.50 a robe, those 4 
inches wide at $2.00, while 
those with 5-inch embroidery 
will be sold at $2.50 a 
robe, making a very desira- 
ble summer bargain. 








é ORDERS BY MAIL shouid 
@4 include 25 cents extra for 
iy postage. Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


R. & J. GILCHRIST, 5 Winter 8t., Boston, Mass. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK—14TH ST., NEAR 6TH AVE. 
BROOK LYN—FULTON ST., OP. CLINTON 











Profitable Bargains in 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


We offer this week a magnificent 
assortment of 


Fine Leghorn Hats 
at 79¢,, 89¢,, $1.10, $1.22 and $1.46, 


which are worth double these prices. 


THE LATEST NOVELTY 
IN ALL-SILK RIBBONS 


PER 
AT 
350. vanv. 
We have made A HIT with our 
GREAT SALE of Best Quality All-Silk 


Sash Ribbon 
tT 85. vano: 


Regular price, $1.48. 





New Goods constantly received and 
sold at 


LOWEST PRICES. 








J Denning RC 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & CO, 


(RETAIL.) 


Large Reductions 


IN PRICES OF FINE 


CARPETS. 


BEST FIVE-FRAME ENGLISH. 


BODY BRUSSELS 


AT $1.00 PER YARD. 


BEST FIVE-FRAME DOMESTIC 
FROM 95¢. PER YARD. 


SUPERIOR TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


AT 50c. PER YARD. 
EXTRA SUPER (ALL WOOL) INGRAINS 
AT 55c. PER YARD. 


500 ROLLS CANTON MATTING 
At $5.00 and $6.00 per roll of 40 yards, 
100 IMPORTED 
JUTE VELOUR TABLE COVERS, 
TWO YARDS SQUARE, 
At $6.75 each; reduced from $12.00, 
250 PATRS 


NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS 


At $4.00 per pair; reduced from $6.00, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED 10 
PARTIES DESIRING FURNITURE REUPHOL. 
STERED. ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 

FURNITURESLIP COVERS MADEINT? 
BEST MANNER, SUITS OF SEVEN PIECES (4. 
TERIAL INCLUDED) AT 8.50 AND $12.50 

HOLLAND SHADES, @XTRA QUALITY, 
ONE YARD WIDE, TWO YARDS LONG, Wig 
FRINGE AND HARTSHORN SPRING ROLLER 
AT 624c. EACH. ‘ 

WINDOW AWNINGS. ONE YARD WE 
AND TWO AND A HALF YARDS LONG %B 
SEASON’S PATTERNS, PUT UP COMPLE a? 
$4.00 EACH. 

LACECURTAINS OF ALL KINDS (AD. 
AND REFINISHED EQUAL TO NEW AT FER 
PAIR. 

MATTRESSES MADE ON THE PREMISES 
FROM PURE SOUTH AMERICAN HAIR. ALB, 
MATTRESSES REMADE AT MODERATE 
CHARGES. 

LIVE GEESE FEATHERS PERFECT 
CURED AND WARRANTED CLEAN. 

SPRING BEDS, THE BEST (N THE MAREE 

ALSO 
(ON FIFTH FLOOR. 9TH ST. ELEVATOR) 


Unique Tables and Chairs, 
Armchairs, Fancy Rockers, 
Tables, Bookcases, Writing Desks 
Chifonnieres, Bedroom Suites, 
Parlor Furniture, 
PLAIN AND UPHOLSTERED, 


At Exceedingly Low Prices 


Having unequalled facilities for 
furnishing throughout Private 
Houses, Hotels, Steamboats, Pub- 
lic Buildings, etc., parties will find 
it greatly to their interest to exam 
ine our stock before placing theit 
orders. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th St, 


NEW YORE. 





BEFORE GOING TO THE COUN 
TRY GET THE CHILDREN 
A PAIR OF 


CANT RELL 


ine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE.’ 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
zH, V 
woke BP Eau Cabinets, Chases, Stand#, 0 


PLETE OCTs ITs. 
Engravers’ TURKEY BO WOOD, Machinests 


East cer. FULTON & DUTCH ste. HM, we mas 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Grand Street. N. Y. 


SHOES. 


Maintaining quality and style, yet prices the low- 


DIES’ GENUINE HAND-SEWED WELT BUT- 
TON SHOES, flexible soles, in both Paris and Don- 
i, kid, patent Iéather tips, all sizes and widths, at 
$2.95 the pair. ‘ 
LADIES’ OXFORD TIES; also, LOW BUTTON 
SHOES and NEWPORT TIES, with patent leather 
tips. high or low heels, every size, in widths, C, D and 


g, at $1 pair. 


RUSTIC OR WIGWAM SLIPPERS. 


QHILDREN’S SIZES, 8 to 104, at 7c, 
yIsSES’ SIZES, 11 to 2, at SOc. 

LADIES’ SIZES, 24¢ to 7, at S5e. 

poYs’ SIZES, 1 to 5, at Sc. 

YEN'S. 6 to 11, at $1. 

BCYOLES AND TENNIS CLUBS FURNISAED 
wid SHOES TO MATCH SUITS, EITHER RUB- 
gg0R LEATHER SOLES. 

§fA-SIDE SHOES OF CANVAS, WITH GOAT 
TRIMMINGS IN ALL COLORS. 


SPORTING GOODS, 


FISHING TACKLE INEVERY,DETAIL: HOOKS; 
\NES, REELS, POLES, etc.; LAWN TENNIS 
ggTs, RACKETS, DUMB BELLS, INDIAN CLUBS, 
pase BALLS AND BATS, BELTS, CAPS, CATCH- 
urs’ MASKS AND BOXING GLOVES. 

@ARDEN SETS. STEEL AND WOODEN RAKES, 
gogs, MOWERS, GARDEN SEED AND LAWN 
WIXTURES ; GAS AND OIL STOVES. ALL MAKES 
AND SIZES; LOWEST PRICES. 


REFRIGERATORS, ICE-CHESTS in all sizes, 
prices and manufacture. 
\CE-CREAM FREEZERS in all sizes. 


TRUNKS. 


VERY LARGEST ASSORTMENTS, FROM THE 
(CHEAPEST PACKING TRUNK AT Tic. TO THE 
FINEST SOLE LEATHER AT $15. 

STEAMER TRUNKS, DRESSING TRUNKS, 
DRUMMERS’ TRU NKS, ETC., CABINET TRUNKS, 
WITH DRAWERS, $27. 

ValIsSES AND HAND SATCHELS, ALL SIZES 
AND PRICES. STEAMER CHAIRS AND COM- 
PLEYESTEAMER OUTFITS. 


BMBY CARRIAGES 
M9 UP TO $17.0. POSITIVELY THE 


TARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 
MMMOCKS, WITH OR WITHOUT AWNINGS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 


itward Ridley & Sons, 


M311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St, 


ito 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Street, 
NEW YORK, 


LCHOPKINS, JNO.J DONALDSON, 
President. Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dilaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL WAREROOMS, 


t21-829 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH | 199 Broadway Kew Korte — 
, estern Union Bu ng,) an 
HOUSES;) 366 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


We ask especial attention to our Sanatory Wool- 
ea Sheets and Summer Blankets! These deli- 
tate, white cashmere, and light. soft wovlen Sheets, 
and our light, camels’ hair, warmth-preserving Sum- 
Mer Blankets, are two especially important fea- 
ares of the Jaeger System. 

Atthe sea-shore, on shipboard, in the mountains 
(it Summer), in a word, everywhere where cotton 
‘d linen sheets abs»rb and hold moisture te the 
Meat discomfort and peril cf the slumberer. these 
Camel-hair Summer Blankets, also these Cashmere 
tnd Woolen Sheets are never cold, clammy, or chiil- 

but are always grateful to the touch, and emi- 
mently preventive of the colds, chills, rheumatic and 
Pulmonary affections so seemingly inseparable from 
the use of cotton or linen bedding in moisture-laden 
“mospheres, 

We solicit personal examination of these peculiarly 
eheasarticles, without which it is impossible 
cell, aD adequate idea of their extraordinary ex- 
ig They are partially described and illustrated 

T Catalogue, whi-h will be sent free by mail on 
‘plication, Samples of material also sent by mail. 


Orders for goods, by mail or express, and 
ters of inquiry should be addressed to 


In Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System C0., 


#27 £829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
— 


COOD NEWS 
To LADIES. 
“Greatest > ‘er. Now ph nm de | 


to get orders for our oe 
Teas, and Bak 
Powder, and secure a beaati 
Gold Band or Moss 

Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold 


Le Sst oe 
Ty Taek cy 


















GREAT SALE. 


1,000 DOZEN 


LEGHORN HATS 


48c., tormer price $1.25. 


500 DOZEN 


Leghorn Flats 


98c., former price $1.75 


$1.25 “ $2.75 
$1.48 $3.00 
500 DOZEN 
MILAN HATS, 


For Ladies, Misses and Children. 


48c., former price $1.25. 


PRENCH FLOWERS 


At One-Half the Cost of Importation. 
GREAT SACRIFICE IN 


Fancy Sun Umbrellas and Parasols. 


One lot 22-inch fancy lined Zephyr, 
$1.29; former price $3.50. 

One lot 22-inch Pongee, silk-lined, 
$2.75, former price, 4.50, 


former price $2.75. 

One lot 22-inch Plaids and Stripes, 
all silk, $2.48, former price $4.50. 
One lot 22-inch Plaids and Stripes, 
all silk, $2.95, former price $4.75. 
One lot 22-inch Fancy Stripe Pongee, 
$3.50, former price $5.75. 

One lot 22-inch Fancy Stripe Moire, 
$1.89, reduced from $3.00. 


All-Silk Guipare and Chantilly Flonneings 
at Greatly Rednced Prices, 


HOSIERY. 


Plain and Fancy Colored Hose, 39c. 
Reduced from 75c. per pair. 

Ladie-’ plain fast black hose 35c. or 3 

pairs for $1,00, warranted English. 

Ladies’ Plain Black Pure Silk Hose, 
Double Heels and Toes. 

300 dozen Ladies’ Plain Black and Two 

* Toned Spun Silk Hose, $1.49 per pair. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


1,250 pairs Guipure, Russian, Irish point 
and real Lace Curtains at half price. 
Chenille Curtains, $5.98 and $7.98 re« 
duced from $10.50, 

Colored Madras Lace 10c. per yard ; 
worth 1l5c,. 

Raw Silk Furniture Covering at low 
prices. 

Smyrna Rugs at half price. 
Window Shades and Furniture Slip Cov- 
erings made in the best manner 
at the lowest prices. 

Fancy Tables, Chairs and Art Furniture 
at less than cost to close out. 
Mosquito Lace, Netting and Canopies. 


White Goods. 


Ginghams, Cambrics, Seersuckers and 
Lawn Tennis Stripes, India Linens 
Mulls, Victoria Lawns, Checke 
Tabie Linens, Napkins, Towels, 
Crashes, Sheeting and Pillow Cases. 


Great Sales of Blankets and Quilts 


at Less than the Cost of 
Production, 





ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT 
ATTENTION. 

PAID PARCELS DELIVERED WITHIN 
SEVENTY-FIVE MILES OF NEW YORK 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 





6th Ave, 20th to 21st Street. 


O’NEILL’S, 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St, N.Y. 


FINE SUMMER GOODS 
At Reduced Prices. 


One lot 20-inch Fancy India Silk, $1.50, | 








LADIES’ WRAPS. 


Imported Wraps, beaded and trimmed, 
$19.75, $25 and $37.50; cost $45 
to $110 to import. 

Imported Capes and Wraps, $3.50,$4.50, 
$6,75, $9.75 and $14.75; less 
than half price. 

300 Fine Tailor-made Jackets, black 
andj a variety of colors, with or without 
vests, $3.98 and $5.95; former 
prices, $8.75 and $12.75. 
Bargains in Ladies’ Jersey Waists,98c., 

$1.25, $1.45, $1.98 and $2.95. | 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


Elegant assortment of Ladies’ White 
Suits, a variety of materials richly 
trimmed with embroideries. 

Large stock of Ladies’ Black and White 
Lace Dresses, Sateen, Gingham 
and Foulard Suits. 

Fine Paris Costumes at half the cost of 
Importation. 

A fine line of Cashmere and Chudda 
Shawls, a variety of colors, 98c,, 
$1.25, $1.49 and $1.75. 


SILKS. 


New Importation of 
FIGURED INDIA SILKS. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS THIS WEEK. 
69c. per yard; worth $1.25. 


DRESS GOODS. 


CLOSING OUT THE BAI- 
ANCE OF OUR STOCK OF 
SPRING DRESS GOODS AT 
HALF PRICE. 

GREAT SALE OF REMNANTS 
ON MONDAY IN BLACK DRESS 

GOODS. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
Fine Underwear, 


Embroidered and Lace Trimmed Cores 
set Covers, 25c., 38c. and 59c. 

200 fine Tucked and Embroidered Yoke 
Night Dresses, Cambric and Muslin, 
69c., 98c, and $1.25. 

Lace Trimmed India Linen Dressing 
Sacques, 98c., $1.25 and $1.69. 
Children’s Fine Muslin Drawers, 4 to 
12 years, 27c. 

Infants Short Dresses, 69c., 98c. and 
$1.29. 

Fine Nainsook long and short dresses, 
98c.,$1.2%5 and $1 79. 

Caps, Sun Hats and Bonnets, 49c. to 
98e. 

Boys’ Percale Shirt Waists, 59c. to 98c. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT. 


Window Screens to fit any window 4lc. 
and upward, 
Water Coolers, $1 to $9.74. 
Ice Cream Freezers, the best, $1.69 and 
upward, 


TRUNKS AND BAGS. 


Ladies’ Dress Trunks, $3.99 to $12. 
Steamer Trunks, $2.24 and upward. 
Steamer Chairs, $1.66 to $4.77. 
Veranda Chairs, $3.25; worth $4.50. 
Mexican Hammocks, $1.19 to $3. 
Croquet Sets, 8 balls and mallets, 74c. 
and upward, 


GARDEN HOSE AND REELS. 
H. O'NEILL & 00., 


ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 


ONES, 


Sth AVENUE, 


CORNER OF 


19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


SUMMER GOODS NOW OPEN. 


DRY GOODS. 


SILKS, SATINS, DRESS FA8RICS, 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


HANDSOME SUMMER CLOTH, NEW COLORS, 
TRIMMED wits BRAID, 


LADIES’ JACKETS. 


250 CHECK CLOTS BELL SLEEVES, 


CHILDREN’S SUITS. 


FANCY SEERSCCKER AND GINGHAM SUITS, 
NEATLY ae EMBROIDERY, 


LADIES’ JERSEYS. 


500 BLACK JERSEYS, PERFECT SHAPES, FANCY 
SASTUE FOU EE, 


LACES, KID CLOVES, 
EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, 
HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 
LINENS. 


Sateens, Cinghams, Seersuckers, 
Domestics, etc. 


CARPETS. 
UPHOLSTERY, DRAPERIES, Etc. 
FURNITURE. 


TAPESTRY PARLOR SUIT,7 PIECES, TRIMMED 
WITH SILK PLUSH, $32.50. 
MAPLE DINING ' HAIKS, S8c. 

6 FEET AN PIQUE ASHEXTENSION TABLES, $4.75 
ANTIOULK ASH SIDEBOARD, $14.00, 
WALNUT SIDEBOARD, MARBLE TOP, 816.00. 
BEDROOM SUIT. 

ANTIQUE ASH, 3 PIECES, $14.50. 


OWEN JONES’ SONS, 


19TH ST. CORNER 8TH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 


Summer Hats, 


Light Weights, 
DRESS, DERBY AND STRAW. 


FIRST QUALITY. LOWEST PRICES. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 


49 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 
James McCreery & Co. 


Invite attention to a Special Show- 
ing they will make this week ot 
High Noveltiesin Dress Silks. The 
most modern and approved 
Weaves are shown in the Oriental 
and Antique Classic Shades, that 
are now so essential for fashiona- 
ble Costumes. Exclusive Stylesin 
Rich Novelties where combina- 
tion costumes are desired. 

They willalso offer 24, 26 and 
28-inch Black Dress Velvets at 
$1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 per yard ; 
the previous price has been $2.00, 
$3.00 and $4.00. 

Address all orders, 


Broadway and 11th St. New York. 























ALASKA CUBSON, 


Canadian Pacific Rail’y. 


Only ONE CHANGE of cars between NEW YORE 
and PACIFIC COAST. 


ELEGANT DINING AND SLEEPING CARS 
Grandest Scenery in the World. 


Tickets to Winnipeg, San Francisco, Portland, Seat- 
tle, andall Puget Sound Points, 
at LESS RATES than via any cther routes. De- 
scriptive books FREE on application to 
E. V. SKINNER, Gen’! East’n Agent, 
837 Broadway, New York. 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 








6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street. 


PROPRIETORS 





$4 (760) 
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Jusurance. 


ANOTHER CO-OPERATIVE HUM- 
BUG. 


SOMETIMES a co-operative scheme ap- 
pears which is noticeable because having 
a vein of originality, or of humor, or of 
peculiar impudence. The Western Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of St. Louis 
—that’s its full titlhe—has good claims to 
notice as exhibiting these qualities. Ac- 
cording to the prospectus, it will have a 
Mortuary Fund, raised by quarterly as- 
sessments; an Expense Fund,to be created 
by an advance payment of $3 per $1,000, 
also, by adding in the admission fees; 
a Reserve Fund, to be created by collect- 
ing from each member in advance a 
final $10 per $1,000. In case of death with- 
in the first year, 25 per cent. is to be de- 
ducted from the face of the policy; if 
within two years, 20 per cent. is to come 
off; if within three years, 15 per cent; if 
within four years, ten per cent., these 
slices thus shaved being turned over to 
the Reserve Fund. This has a fair look 
on the face of it, because the dispropor- 
tion between a few payments and the face 
of a life-insurance policy is so great that 
the early-maturing policies can afford to 
stand a shave; so this looks like a very 
reasonable and practical scheme of equal- 
izing things, does it not? We will not look 
into the equity of it, however, as this is a 
selfish world, but will merely see what is 
its real promise of advantage to the in- 
dividual who is asked to join. The reg- 
ulation number and grade of eminent 
citizens appear to be annexed. The pro- 
spectus says that ‘‘ we invite the closest 
scrutiny of the plan submitted, and con- 
fidently solicit your co-operationin build- 
ing up a safe and economic home institu- 
tion which shall be worthy of our city 
andstate.” Thisis not St. Louis, yet per- 
haps we may be permitted to co-operate, 





You are aged 35, and you join. Then 
you will pay 
DURING FIRST YEAR. 
Membership fee, on entering. ...$ 8 00 
Reserve Fund, on entering...... 10 00 
Expense, $3 annually............ 8 00 
Quarterly assessment of $2.08... 8 32 


For $1,000 insurance, scaled 25 per cent., or 


$750. 

SECOND YEAR. 
| rere 
PRRROMRD. cocccccceecccedeeccsacees O@® 
Assessments...... 16 64 

$40 64 


For $1,000 insurance, scaled 22% per cent., or 
$775. 
THIRD YEAR. 


4 Serer ee eee $18 00 
BID, 5. vcnvecccccsetnnecer ede 9 00 
ASSESSMENES.......ceeeeceeesenes 24 96 

$51 96 


For $1,000 insurance, scaled 20 per cent., 
$300. 


or 


FOURTH YEAR. 


NE GbR iicsac cawetnecssiesss couse $18 00 
Expense.... oe .- Row 
Assessments...... rocons Oe ae 

$63 28 


For $1,000 insurance, scaled 17} per 
cent., or $825. Your total payments— 
even assuming that the quarterly assess- 
ments should remain as at first, which is 
assuming a great deal—would be $63.28, 
and your $f,000 insurance would be sub- 
ject to a cut of 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 
yearly, thus being an average of $825. 
Now, perhaps this is cheap. But we will 
do this: if anybody who sees THE INDE- 
PENDENT thinks so, we will make an 
undertaking with him. We will accept 
payment at the above rates, and in return 
will provide him life insurance in a sub- 
stantial company about whose responsi- 
bilility and permanence there is no ques- 
tion whatever, and for a full thousand 
dollars, without any deductions to offset 
his early dying, and we will take the 
chance of being able to save out of it 
enough to pay for the trouble. Of course 
the subjects proposed must be acceptable 
risks—that must be understood; but for 
acceptable risks and the money above 
stated, we undertake to provide life in- 
surance of the highest possible quality. 
Nothing being said in the prospectus of 
any shaving of policies after the fourth 
year, the presumption is that none is in- 
tended. The reserve created by the entry 


for payment of any excessive death losses 
and also, ‘‘ after fifteen years of persist- 
ent membership, subject to the above 
provision, to pay dues and assessments, 
thereby making policies self-sustaining 
after fifteen years.” Very well; those 
who are willing to pay, for four years, to 
a new assessment society which can give 
no guaranty that it will be in existence 
four years, higher rates than the mest 
substantial wnsurance can be had for, 
upon the promise that after fifteen years 
insurance shall or perhaps will be fur- 
nished for nothing, will please consider 
themselves not addressed. But those who 
would rather have a policy in even the 
poorest ‘‘ regular” ‘‘ old-line” company 
than a certificate in the best co-operative, 
if it could be had at the same price as the 
offered prices of the litter, are the per- 
sons we wish to reach. We have repeat- 
edly offered to print the addresses of all 
who do not prefer definite policies to in- 
definite certificates, without eliciting any 
response; and as cheapness, not poor qual- 
ity, is the thing assumed to be sought, we 
make this offer to cémbine cheapness 
with unimpaired quality. How we will 
do it, or in what companies, never mind 
now—we are ready for the test. Produce 
the men and the money, and if we do 
not make good the offer we will not 
shrink from the deserved ridicule. 


_ 
> 


WOULD IT WERE SO! 


THE Western Insurance Review (St. 
Louis) warmly praises the Missouri Insur- 
ance Report for 1888, for its excellent 
collatiox of matter and typographical fin- 
ish, and is particularly struck with the 
evidence the volume affords of insurance 
progress in Missouri. The report covers 
243 companies, and ‘‘it takes over one 
hundred pages more to report the compa- 
nies working in Missouri than was the re- 
cently previous average.” The Review 
especially commends this one point in the 
report that ‘‘ where a special (fixed or 
contingent) fund, in the nature of a re- 
serve, has been derived from payments 
by members, it has been extended as a 
liability.” For years (says the Review) 
assessment societies have been generally 
permitted to accumulate all they could 
get and have not been held to any ac- 
counting for it; it believes all the insur- 
ance departments will now follow Mis- 
souri in enforcing this sound principle of 
responsibility. Perhaps—but this must 
be preceded by the putting of a little vi- 
rility into the present feeble and almost 
worthless laws relating to such societies. 
The leaven needed may come from Mis- 
souri, but the lump needs a vigorous 
quality of it. 

What most interests us in the Review 
remarks, however, is the following : 





“*It is not long since the Missouri Insur- 
ance Report wasadrug. Only afew peo- 
ple cared enough about it to ask for it. 
Now the edition is double what it was, and 
there is a quick demand for more copies 
than can be supplied. The business men of 
the state are sending for it with marked 
interest. They are seeking insurance in- 
formation with an earnestness that prom- 
ises a better discrimination hereafter on 
their part than they have been before in 
the habit of exercising.” 

It would be discourteous and unwar- 
rantable to say that this is not at all true, 
but we fear that the Review has been mis- 
led by its optimism, or has generalized 
too broadly from a few instances. If the 
time ever comes when business men gen- 
erally do that, it will be almost a realiza- 
tion of Utopia as respects insurance, for 
nothing isso much needed as that men 
who buy insurance should feel a degree 
of personal concern in the subject which 
will move them to give it personal atten- 
tion and get their information at first 
hands. Nothing else cou‘d so effectually 
and firmly rehabilitate insurance, and rid 
it of its abuses and vices. 


> 





THE Phoenix Insurance Company has 
been successful, on appeal, in a contest 
with the city of Chicago on the subject 
of taxation, Under a city ordinance at- 
tempt was made to collect taxes from 
outside insurance companies, $2,000 being 
demanded of the Phoenix, which de- 
murred on the ground that the ordinance 
was invalid. The appellate court has 
sustained the demurrer, saying that the 
city government has no power to impose 
a license tax on outside insurance com- 





payment of $10 per $1,000 is to be held 


NOT MATERIAL. 


It is now asserted by the managers of 
the Co-operative Life and Accident, that 
the report of the official examiners misrep- 
resented the condition. Possibly so, 
probably not so. But whether so or not 
so is really not very material. Whether 
one or another inuividual member was or 
was not defrauded, and whether the Ne- 
gotiating etc. Company did or did not 
have the handling of the funds, is only of 
incidental and temporary consequence. 
All concerns of this sort start out to 
perform the impossible, whether their pro- 
jectors are consciously knavish or only ig- 
norant and careless. There is an express 
limitation upon the expenses advertised, 
and the expenses are set very low, being 
never to exceed $3 per $1,000, or some- 
thing like that. But the expenses are 
there all the same, and they have to be 
met somehow, since expenses (including 
support of the managers) are what the 
concern exists for; the expense coming 
short, the mortuary fund (which was 
never to be touched for any purpose ex- 
cept death losses), is touched. The 
needed assessments become larger and 
oftener, for the membership is never large 
enough to afford a proper average; but 
the temptation to hold back some assess- 
ments, and consequently to ‘‘ hang up ” 
and defer settlement of claims, come in- 
evitably in course of time. The alter- 
native being to frighten out the members, 
this temptation always conquers; settle- 


ments are shoved along on various pre- 
texts, in the hope that luck may turn, 
and in the certainty that it is better to 
break next year than now. Every one of 
the long line of broken societies has gone 
through this process, and there is no es- 
cape for it for any which sets out to at- 
tract the credulous public by the pretense 
of cheapness. 


SAYING AND DOING. 


Wuat Mr. Coit, the new President of 
the N. Y. Board of Underwriters, said in 
his address is as old as it is true and as 
true as it is old. Combination, even 
without any direct reference to rates, 
ought to better the situation by reducing 
the cost of surveys, inspection, adjust- 
ments and other items of expense. And, 
as Mr. Coit says, the advantage the com- 
panies get from the broker is that the 
company which pays him the most liber- 
ally gets the most of his business. Simi- 
larly, it may be said that the man who 
sells goods at the lowest prices can sell 
the largest quantity, but it must be added 
that when those low prices cut below 
cost the man who does the largest busi- 
ness is the worst off. The thing to be 
done for insurance reform is not to point 
out the evil but to root it up. The man 


who can effect reform for the companies 
in general, or for his own, is one who 
can make that done which has long been 
known and has aa indefinite number of 
times been raid. Meanwhile, the rules of 
numbers are in operation, and events 
move along to the settlement of the situa- 
tion for each company, 10 turn, which is 
not in proper order for living. 











INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1888. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 

participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 

co-tains the most libera) features ever before offered. 

Ex...2tP4 its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A, HAIJ.1, Secretary. 


THE 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

‘AMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
















THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888, 
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Assets.......... $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 
per cent..... 66,274,650 


a 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 


ee 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 
particulars :— 


Largest Percentage of As. 








sets to Liabilities—viz,, OF 
1274 per cent. 

Largest Increase in Assets pees. 
during 1887—viz., $8, Sarplus 
868,432. — 

Largest Income—viz., In forn 
$23,240,849. oo 

~ contribut 

Largest Premium Receipts meee 
—viz., $19,115,775. PI 

Excess of Income over Dix Tey 
bursements during the Chest 
year, $9,101,695. for de 

fal fatu 
ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY ‘Ht f] 

EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE §00t 

ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDB = 

PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THRE 

YEARS OLD. Plat 
THE FREE TONTINE POLICY <a 

st 

HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND ae 

GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE Resert 

LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE — 

STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE jane 

AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY =— 

HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR 

INDISPUTABLE 

AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 

PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE p 

CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOF * 

OF DEATH. 

H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pusst Vice- Pres’. 
New England 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, 
Nitin 1238s TH 
Total Surplus......... $2,593,348 16 H 
The attention of the public ts called CF the New 
funy of Gating Wedowrment Dolites fr Bx = acti 
icles. Pieces Policies participate in th in ‘he anne Annual noua) Oe 
bution of surplus, and are subject In 
“Cash surrender and” paid-up insurance a vt 
Ry ae 261, 
POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. | 
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In this company Ir 
holders have ne ne i 
tage over ¢t 
other compan inne POLI 
forfeitable dividends te | 
keep their TEN 
ferce. The: 

. See Charter. 
OFFICE: 











panies, 





H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 





21 Courtiandt St, 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 





BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 


"Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


co oe 216 Broadway, New York. 


pital 
yt Ts Pio csesecousces 
in to posited 
e Insurance ment of the State of New 


York for the aa of all the policy-holuers. 


ARDS, Pres't. JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. 
ba | ae Pres't. Ro»t. J.HITMLLAS, A. Sec 


ished for officers and employés of Rall- 

aan rpress, Telegraph and Transpertation Com- 

Bentreal i nks, Public institutions, Corporations and 
ercial Fir: 








new York, New Jersey, Indiana, Cautornio. 
an ras Pen 


lvania, Maine. Wisconsin, 
CoanerticMassachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New 
Bampsnire and the States renerally. 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO. §. COE, Pres. Ameri-| JOHN L. BIEER, of J. L- 
Exchange Nat'] —_ & D. 5. Rik 

at BanNns, of A. 8. 

LEX E. ORT, Pres. N N. Y.|J.G. ‘ROCULLOUGH, Pres. 


chang Pan. "CO. 
oro, WILLIAMS. P Presta't| THOS. 3. MOORE, of 


r Natio: & 
Ria Retired hi Mc ris. OORKS. MAXWELL 
fa. HURLBUR Pres. RR ofN-J, 





foners aa Eula’ 2 fl wir si aie CHAKDsS. Pres. 
ERMILYE, Pres.|GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice- 
J.D pant igNation’!| Bank| President. 
ee 
ADeath Rate so Low as probably to be Un- 
precedented in the History of Life 
Underwriting. 








PROVIDENT 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPUIA, 


—_——_ 


EE er er $13,432,548 64 
PENS... 1. co ccccccccccecs 2,752,265 71 
Insurance in Force........ 57,000,000 00 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitable dealing with Policy-holders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything v ch 
contributes to the Security and Cheapness of Life In- 
surance this Compiny stands unrivaled. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
Yatures. 


y PENN MUTUALLIFE 


LLOYDS 


Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
Ne, 68 and 70 WILLIAM *T., N. Y¥. 


STATEMENT. JAN.IST, 1888. 





SMO 5 cc vccesesesccesoes $100,000 00 
swe: cticnk<ee bates 118,907 00 
tha cninniaactaetenteee 45,605 00 
i Cosccrvcgoveroses 293,906 00 


Insures Piste Glass against accidental breakage 
(ireexcepted) 


Ur" 3). 
» eee ee) 





J.M, ALLEN, President, 
W. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
45. B, PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE OITy OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
961, 262 and 262 Broadway, New York. 





we GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
FRALE retary. 
a. WilkRh wera, 


Increase in assets over............... 3 
lncrease in ow cone : 
- $2, 


TataNDEN, Actuary 


POLICIES INCONTERT ALE 
TEN pays: $4! ROMPTLY 
val ABROLUTE SECURITY, 


Most liberal and equita 
with recognized busin baniness princtpl courage consistent 





oon AGENTS, S; destring to 
the Com- 
-are in 
. 4 ¢~ ey Ae te" GAFFNEY, duper. 





INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home O“tice, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 223 Washington St., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Hneotel| Br ~ youn. 8 10) BROADWAY. 
Coutinen roo! lye, coe: ay 
Butl No. 108 ite Brondwas. EK. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,585,904 05 


Reserve, ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Oapital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus.......... dntiabiateoie 920,997 61 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1888, $4,875,623 63 





This company ducts its busi under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 











WM. L, ANDREWS. RICHARD A. McOURDY, 

UBL D. BABCOOK, EDWARD eo 

E BLIss. A 
AlRAM BARNEY NOL 
4ENRY C. BOWEN JOHN HB. REEED, 
H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY, 

&. W. CORLIES M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN OLAFLIN WM. A. SWAD. 

CHITTENDEN. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
JOHN H, EARLE, WM. A. SLA 
JAM SEF LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
AURELIUS B. HULL. THEODORE F. VAIL, 
WM. H. HURLBU J. D: VERMILYE. 
BRADISH . JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 


+ 
HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
OHAR. H. DUTOHER. Sec. Rrookigm Dep’t. 








for insure Ace,and - other claims.1, 
Turplus over rail Lin Liabilities meaene. 6 


TOTAL ASSETS, J 
THOR AR 


& 
‘LAT % 


TOaM TRY, 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1688. 


The Trustees, n Conforméty to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of ites affairs 
on the Slst of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 

TaNaary, 1887... ...ceceecececececceeeseeeee 1,417,600 13 

Total Marine Premiums. ............+++. $5,060,569 22 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1887 to Fist Becember, 1887..............+6 $3,612,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 

beeeseneccsevene-cndesee $1,509,468 


Expenses 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stook, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $8,622,563 00 
Loans seoured by Stocks and otherwise..  1,559.100 00 
Rea] Estate and Claims due the Company 

CURUEROE GD 2cccccceee-socceneccescssccese 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivabie..... 1,362,986 W 
Cash Gh Dal. cicccccsccescescccvcsccccscccce 218,192 40 

Amount........ occcccccccesoces cocscccesces $12,237,283 3% 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, om and after Tuesday, the 
seventh ef February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of pay and 

A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Zlst December, 1881, for which certificates will be ts 
gued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. A. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

LES TT, 
BERRY. tented 
gaan 5 APR 

. i. RIGER, 


| ANBON w BaD. 
ENTON SMITH, 





i 
DMA somes 
IRA Bi TAY. , 
D, A. HE TT, 
H H. Mal 
WILLIAM H. WKBB. 


GEORGE H. Ov 
LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. B. &. MOORE. Vice-President. 
& A. RAVEN Second Vice-President. 





"HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SIXTY-NINTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1888. 





CASH CAPITAL... 


© eee eeee Coe e eee eerste reee 


eae aibceasisa nid leapeladachalited pdbanees Speen anoleat pesmncmete $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund.................... 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes 
Reserve for Sinking Fund.................- 
Be Mc cn sccecsedscedetnscincttsceebos 


CASH ASSETS............ pacdeccnbecéess 


3,274,761 00 
400,118 80 
10,612 06 
1,375,690 75 


Sete ee ew ete eeeeeeee 


peccceccssccccore oeccccccvecece $8,061,182 61 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


i riod acas atitnce pn tikeheee nclentdiceabesdesiensenntes - $189,913 06 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Rotate... ee é 621,300 00 
United States Stocks (market detect chnncnsesccse ote ke demeaee +» 2,651,900 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)............. --.. 2,036,567 50 
State and City Bonds (mh&rket value)................... hecbceadatae toe 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ ....:eseceeees an 605,750 00 
Interest due, and accrued on Ist January, b888................. ec eeee 38,251 57 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents....... Pedbaeucn bcaarmepaal 4 341,532 89 


eed NR a oan odie ccdsccses EM PD 


eeeeeee PPR e em ee eee eens 


1,349,967 59 
$8,061,182 61 





Total.... 
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THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in 
the world, but has always been the pioneer in all 
matters tending to the popularizing and spreading 
of life insurance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to pelicy-holders, and are practically un- 
encumbered with restrictions as to occupation, resi- 
dence and travel 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfac- 
tory proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company's policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “ Pay 
your yy and the person designated by you will 

the 4 named in this policy av your 
death.” ” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State 
of New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are ne stockholders to ab- 
sorb profim. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-helders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,600, 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 





$32,699,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during same pe- 
riod, over 
$243,000.000. 
The following examples ef 


Wonderful Results 


of iasurance in the Matual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
ingurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a preminent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annua! 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited 
to the policy in the form of additions, according tothe 
Yollowing statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,000. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five vr Pe- 
sd ening Additions 
Lense ensnqensesesnccconcevanebetensedsuqseneienen $616 16 
ns ko seenecceesccconcessctesecoseesonoasacianenana 1,250 59 
Mi cdwee: done+oee :cghecespeechseaseseooanebenenen 1,311 89 
Bn cvscccccscoccccesces- covéoosedbontesendnbesbins 1,549 3? 
Be ds entennneccacenessseesesessootedeoeeonacahanen 1,3:7 4 
Wi cndcccanstedsccesces®’” esaccucdbéogineatagnenee 1,316 00 
SEB IO FORD ce dncddcccccessccctecesiccesovdesh 588 00 
Post Mortem Dividend. ............cesseeereeees 109 00 
Total ACItIONS. ..........c6ceeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeees $7.839-00 
DO GE BOE, | «. - <evcssdoucccsdsscocsebenh 5,000 00 
Potel Chetan Pass.ccevece scvccccceccccese $12,839 00 
Total Premium. ............+.sseesseeeee 6,040 
Paid by the Company in exceas of 
Premiums received.................+ $6,798 35 


Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, 
thus making the policy self-sustaining. 

FIVE PBR CENT. COMPOUND IN- 


THREST. 





TwoEndowmentClaimsLate- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual’s Prosperity. 

In 1871 a well-known mercnant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two l5-year Endowment policies in 
the Matual Life (nsurance Company. each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on ‘eptember 
ith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,%«.%4, additions having been cred. 
itea according to the following statement : 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124.176. 





wrens ending Additions 
bose cceccoconccceseoccooeesese ceceeocessocteoce 86m 
4 peapennnseoocesescccopoepencesontosecbes seen 626 36 
WRconcescbecccccsscccvesude aveccesencnesecanen 526 4 
Total AARMAIRS. .ccoccccccccccecevccsccccopoces SLI Mu 
DR00 C6 PURMei. oc ccvccc ss: cocccocccdsasesecses 6,200 00 
Total amount received.........:ssecee cevee ieee $7,954 34 


This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT. 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 5 vears. 

The following shows the grewth of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York during the 
past ten years: 


Assets. Pre- New In- 

mums surance. 

WR. cccccccccccce $84,749,807 $14,090,153 $20,491,920 
BAB. voc 000. c00008 96,968,340 18,092,719 28,299,818 
BEB. csvsccccecece 98,212,700 12,687,881 58,304,554 
BEB. cccccceccccce 91,520,754 12,275,560 88,700,759 
BED cccccscccccee 4,506,408 12,196,624 34,700,755 
Wi crcdcccescese 91,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
BED cccccccccccce 100,912,245 18,457,928 37,820,507 
Bs nc. -sascceces 108,583,301 13,850,268 34,687,989 
1885 ........ 108,431,779 14,768,901 46,548,594 
WEB... ccccccccese 114,181,963 15,634,729 56,382,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown 
resnke so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mu- 
tual Life Company of New York, and no other com- 
pany can or does conduct business at so low a cost. 
The resuk is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received 
by the Mutual from policy-holders during the last 
tem years, as weil as those returned: 


roms to Jor death 





$154,040,3T1 06 $136,427 ,906 25 
The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that Fee 
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Old and Young. 


SECRETS 
BY WILLIAM M, BRIGGS. 











WOULD you fathom the secret of Nature’s 
art, 
The spell of her mystic measures; 
Would you learn of the hillside, heart to 
heart, 
The soul of her inmost pleasures ? 
Would you know why the wind-flower’s 
bloom is brief, 
Or purple the violet’s blossom ? 
Then come to her haunts for your soul’s 
relief 
And gather it home to your bosom ! 


Where the grass of the meadow is long and 
free 
And tossed like asummer billow, 
Seek for some mossy stone and see 
How silken your dewy pillow; 
And list to the hum of the wandering gnat 
The shrill of the locust’s singing, 
And tell me one-half of the sweet tones 
that 
Their song to your ear is bringing! 


Where the lily is tall or the bending reetl 
Sways low o’er the streamlet’s sighing; 
Where the snap-dragon scatters its silken 

seed 
And the down of the thistle is flying ; 
Where the wild bird roams at its own sweet 
will, 
And the trout leaps high in the river; 
Come—tell me the secret of all and fill 
The soul of my soul forever! 


For the wild bird knows and the seeds are 
full 
Of a mystical lore and knowledge; 
And it needs no dullard that learns by rule 
The sweet old dreams of college 
To render the science that dwells in all 
The children of Nature’s breeding, 
If you list to her soft, low wooing call, 
To ber mother-tones give heeding! 


To her own she is fain and nothing loath 
To whisper the key-note in her, 
The miracle ever of daily growth 
And the spell of the charm to win her; 
The spell of the hills and the charm of the 
flowers, 
With the day and the night dew gleam- 
ing; 
Oh ! what a magical world is ours— 
How full of a sweet wild dreaming! 
New YORE CIty. 
oe neil 


DINORAH. 
BY FANNY M. JOHNSON. 


| 3 

HER portrait hangs in the upper hall 
of the old Northrop house—a hall but sel- 
dom visited, dim and lonely, where the 
light falls faintly through half-shuttered 
windows. There, among the portraits of 
her ancestors, the dead and gone North- 
rops, that young face shines out like a 
star. 

On the dark background of the dull 
canvas the artist caught and transfixed 
some of that bright, wonderful beauty of 
youth; the rounded cheek, the dimpled 
chin, the laughing, roguish eyes—the face 
of a child looking for love and caresses, 
for petting and adoring, not for hardship 
or self-denial or tears. 

In the dimmest further corner is the 
portrait of her sister Helen, also fair in 
form and feature, but of a different type. 
The young head carries itself with grace- 
ful dignity and the expression of the firm 
lips and deep brown eyes is all of self- 
possession and quiet pride. Is there any 
look in the clear-cut features and hand- 
some eyes of the stern, cold woman with 
whitened hair whom we can remember, 
far back in early childhood, driving up- 
right and severe in her old-fashioned car- 
riage through the quiet streets of this old 
country town? No, there is no trace of 
likeness that we can discern. So utterly 
and forever that youthful bloom and con- 
tour had perished! It withered,vanished, 
and was no more. 

The Northrop house is one of the oldest 
in this country, which can boast of little 
thatis old. Its diamonJ-paned windows 
were framedin an ancient English town 
more than two centuries ago. The roses 
that bloom in the great garden are de- 
scendants of roses that bloomed there 
through many generations that are dead. 
In the fort-guarded town the old house 
escaped the brand and tomahawk of the 








early Indian wars. In the woods that 
fringe the town’s borders there are great 
trees now bending and creaking in the 
blast that were saplings, perhaps, when 
the winding brook ran red with the blood 
of massacred soldiers, when the moans of 
victims dying under savage tortures wailed 
through the air. All this was long over, 
and the old house early in the present 
century was assuming the first honors of 
venerable age when young Dinorah was 
achild playing in the rose-garden and 
Helen moved about the quiet rooms with 
queenly, youthful grace. 

Under much of formal outward dignity 
Colonel Northrop held deep in his heart a 
store of fatherly love and pride for the 
two surviving children of his household. 
He approved of his daughter Helen. She 
wasfair to look upon, modest, graceful 
and reserved, as became the women of his 
name. But Dinorah, merry, thoughtless, 
winning Dinorah, was the delight of his 


heart. She lived in arigorous climate and 
age, but smooth paths had always been 
prepared for her dainty feet. Whatever 
hardness or sternness of life encompassed 
it, her nest had been made soft and 
warm. 

One June morning when the blackbirds 
were chirping in the lilac hedgeand the 
roses were in bloom, an elderly gentle- 
man of stately presence, but somewhat 
worn and jaded with long traveling, 
halted at the Northrop house, and, dis- 
mounting from his horse, sounded the 
knocker of the great oak door. The 
knock was answered by the old English 
housekeeper, Marmsey, who had held the 
household reins since Madam Northrop 
died,a dozen years before. Anexclama- 
tion of surprise rose to her lips when she 
saw the visitor; then ushering him into 
the keeping-room, she hurried to the 
kitchen where Helen was laying out the 
fresh laundered linen for the week’s 
mending, and Dinorah was plucking the 
leaves from a basket of roses for the mak- 
ing of Marmsey’s rose conserve. 

‘*Come, Diaorah, child,” said Marmsey, 
allin a fluster. ‘‘ Hasten thee down at 
once to the lower meadow and call the 
father. Tell him that a visitor has come 
an’ he’ll be main glad to see. ’Tis his 
cousin, Squire Northrop of Mendham, 
and he comes now all the way from Balti- 
more where he has bided for a visit with 
thy father’s sister Mary. He brings mes- 
sages and letters and much news from thy 
kin so faraway. Make haste, child! and 
Helen, go in and speak with thy cousin 
till the father comes.” 

Before Marmsey had well finished 
speaking, Dinorah’s golden rings of hair 
were dancing in the sunlight as she sped, 
bonnetless, down the garden path toward 
the lower meadow, and Helen was sweep- 
ing hefore her kinsman in the keeping- 
room the most finished curtesy she had 
learned at Madame Delmar’s school for 
gentlewomen. 

Colonel Northrop made no delay in re- 
sponding to Dinorah’s call, and the greet- 
ing between the cousins, tho of the for- 
mal manner of that day, was none the 
less cordial and sincere. Few male mem- 
bers of the Northrop line were left to bear 
up the family name and honor, and the 
tie of kindred feeling between them was 
strong. 

The next hour was busied in caring for 
the weary traveler and his horse. Then, 
rested and refreshed with food, drink and 
change of travel-stained attire, the guest 
came down the broad stairway and joined 
his host again in the keeping-room ready 
to answer all the questions concerning his 
long and momentous journey. 

‘*And my sister Mary, how is she?’ 
asked the Colonel, while Helen and Di- 
norah looked up with sparkling, expectant 
eyes to hear of the aunt of whom they 
always thought as surrounded by fabulous 
elegance and splendor in far-away Balti- 
more. 

“She is well,” replied the Colonel, 

‘‘and nearly as young and comely in 

looks as when she married John Gordon, 

near a score of years ago. "Twas a bril- 
liant marriage for Mary Northrop,and no 
one in these parts livesin such state as 
she.” 
‘*And did you ride in her fine coach, 





horses with the silver harness?” asked 
Dinorah, her cheeks all aglow. 

‘* Yes,” replied the Squire, smiling upon 
her as upon a pet child; *‘ and sat at grand 
tables and ate from tinest china, and 
drank from finer silver and saw many no- 
ble guests. But ’twasa long and weari- 
some journey, when all is said, and in 
truth I am glad to be home again.” 

‘* And Mary is contented, you think ?” 
asked the Colonel, ‘‘and happy in the 
home and the life so different from the 
ways of her youth?” 

‘** So Ishould judge,” replied the Squire. 
**But she still mourns for the daughter 
who died in early youth, leaving her child- 
less. Tho now,” he added, ‘her step- 
son is home from an English university— 
afine and gallant young man—and she 
seems as fond of him as if he were herown. 
‘This reminds me,” he continued, 
‘*that I bring some fine presents in my 
portmanteau for these young maids; anda 
letter,” drawing a package from his pock- 
et, “‘concerning a matter of interest to 
you and them.” 

Colonel Northrop broke the seal of his 
sister’s letter, stamped with the crest of 
the Gordon arms. As he read it, he look- 
ed surprised and perplexed, hesitated a 
little, and then passed it to his daughter 
Helen, 

‘*TIt concerns you, daughter,” he said; 
‘‘you had better read it.” And Helen 
read as follows: 


‘* Dear Sir and Brother: I send this by 
the hand of our cousin Northrop, whom it 
has given me great pleasuretosee. He will 
tell you of our health and prosperity and of 
the return to his native land of my stepson, 
Wallace Gordon. He has grown to bea 
gallant ard gracious young gentleman, of 
fine ability and handsome presence, and, as 
you know, he becomes the heir to his 
father’s fine estate. I desire to entertain 
him and his friends with due honor and at- 
tention in his father’s house. Had my 
daughter lived, he would have a sister to 
welcome him home. And nowT havea fa- 
vor to ask of you, Childless as I am, will 
you send ore of your daughters—Helen, the 
eldest—to me for a year? She shalt be 
cherished as my ownchild. I will give her 
entrance into the best society of Baltimore, 
and it may be a good thing for her future. 
Tn return she will aid to make my home 
pleasant and to entertain my guests. True 
I have not seen my niece for many years, 
but I have no doubts. The daughter of my 
brother and of Honoria Northrop will not 
fail to do credit to her friends and her name. 
As for the difficulties of the journey, they 
will be smoothed away. My neighbor and 
my husband’s old friend, Major Gresham, 
is journeying in the North. I have written 
him, and on his return Helen can come 
safely in his charge. Do not concern your- 
self as to her wardrobe. I will see that she 
has all things needful and befitting. I pray 
that you may look with favor upon this 
proposal and that it may give pleasure to 
my niece. I send my best love to you and 
your daughters, and kind regards to old 
neighbors and friends. And no more at 
present from your sister 
‘*MarRyY NORTHROP GORDON.” 


This was the letter that stirred to its 
depths the placid sea of existence in the 
Northrop house, and for a time held the 
household in a state of excitement and 
suspense. Dinorah flitted about like a 
troubled bird, and Helen’s face lost its 
quiet composure and her handsome eyes 
glowed with the tire of excitement and 
longing. The Colonel paced his garden- 
walks with hands clasped behind his back 
and his head bent, gravely meditating; 
and in this mood even Dinorah dared not 
disturb him. At last he entered the 
house ‘one morning with a look which 
told that his decision was made. 

‘“*IT have settled it, Helen,” he said. 
‘Tt is a favor I can do my sister, and it 
may be a fortunate opportunity for you. 
I will let you go.” , 

He went to his tall secretary in the 
keeping-room, and taking from it his 
stout money-bag, counted out a handful 
of gold sovereigns and placed them in 
Helen’s hands. 

‘* Buy yourself a suitable outfit,” he di- 
rected; ‘‘ and when you need more cloth- 
ing to make a befitting appearance, apply 
to me. You are not going as a pensioner 
on your aunt’s bounty, but as Cvlonel 
Northrop’s daughter should.” 





Cousin Northrop, behind the coal-black 





eV? 





pet she had always been, buried her 
sunny face in Marmsey’s lap, and burst _ 
into tears. 

‘She is going! Helen is going!” she 
sobbed, ‘‘and 1 must stay behind. She 
will see such beautiful sights, have such 
joyous times, while I am left here at 
home alone.” 

Marmsey patted her golden head kind. 
ly. ‘*Cheer up, lassie,” she said, « You 
are too young yet to leave your home, 
Your turn will come by and by.” 

‘‘T am near sixteen,” complained Di- 
norah. ‘‘ My mother was but little more 
when she married and left her home ep. 
tirely. Yet you all treat measa baby,” 
‘* Your life has been made smooth and 
happy, child,” said Marmsey, gravely, 
‘It is fitting that Helen should go first, 
Remember, she is near four years the 
elder.” 

“It isn’t that alone, Marmsey,” said 
Dinorah, lifting her earnest face, which 
still sparkled with tears; ‘‘ but she has 
been to Madame Delmar’s school. She 
knows how to talk to fine people, how to 
curtesy, to dance, to play the spinnet, to 
enter a room with grace. My aunt knew 
she was best fitted to receive her guests, 
But it is time that I learned. I must go 
to Madame Delmar’s also. No peace nor 
rest will I give my father till he says] 
can go.” 

Dinorah was as good as her word. With 
tender pleadings and soft cajoleries she 
beguiled the Colonel, till the father’s 
fondness yielded the reluctance he felt to 
have Dinorah go from home, and ghe 
gained her wish. So the seamstregges 
who came to ply their needles for Helen’s 
journeying outfit, fashioned also Dino. 
rah’s school attire, and within a month 
from the day that Squire Northrop had 
sounded the great brass knocker, the 
young life had vanished from the North 
rop household, leaving it as lonely as the 
nest from which the birds have flown, a 


II. 
The remnant of the summer wore sl 
ly away to the quiet elder folk of No 
rop house. Autumn came and the 
hoar-frost killed the lingering herbage 
and stripped the leaves from the rose 
garden. Then for a few brief, bright 
days the Indian summer lay like a dream 
of beauty on the hills. It smiled and 
vanished, and quick on its departing foot- 
steps swept down the winter—the bitter, 
pitiless Northern winter. It howled and 
raged and blighted after its fierce fashion, 
wreaking its cruel fury on man and beast 
and bird, on all things unhoused, defense 
less and weak. Men fought the encroach- 
ing frost and searching winds with blaz 
ing fires heaped high in roaring fire 
places, while great monarchs of the 
forest yielded their stout limbs and 
trunks and as mammoth “ back logs” 
slowly consumed to keep life in man's 
freezing veins. Oh, the rigors of the 
terrible ‘‘old-fashioned winter” of the 
North, when only the old-fashioned ap 
pliances for comfort and warmth wert 
known, and oh, the prolonged sufferings 
of consumption, of frost-bite, of rheuma 
tism, the living agonies, the early deaths 
that followed in its train! 

Lingeringly, reluctantly, the waning 
winter loosed its grip on the frost-bound 
earth. Baffled often, beaten back agalm 
and again by freezing storm and howling 
blast, at last the slow spring broke ™ 
glory over the Northrop woods. 

The blackbirds piped again in the lilee 
hedges. The rose-garden put forth its 
leaves, burst into bud and then into 
bloom. And Marmsey, looking out over . 
the fair sea of red and white, said, with @ 
smile on her wrinkled face, “The chil- 
dren are coming home.” 

Yet it was near midsummer when they 
came. First Dinorah; the same merry; 
winning, witching Dinorah, a little more 
polish in her manner, her face @ a 
perfect flower of girlish bloom. And 3 
last came Helen, with a brighter tint oP 
Ler fair cheek, a beautiful light that had 
never shone before in her proud eye®, 
that would never shine in them 
For 
** Nothing can pring back the hour 


7 » 
4 





Then it was that Dinorah rushed from 


flower,” 


the room, and seeking Marmsey, whose = 


Of splendor in the grass, of glory in the a 
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“Vat transfigures life when youth walks 
jn that peautiful dream that is dreamed 
qnce in 3 lifetime and never any more. 

Aunt Mary’s quiet planning had suc- 

beyond her hopes. She would 
pave a daughter of her own kindred, a 
maiden after her own heart, atrue North- 
rop, to brighten her home. How could 
Helen, fair, graceful, pleasant and 
ly, fail to please the fastidious taste 
of young Wallace Gordon? She would 
make bim a comely and congenial wife— 
one who would honor his taste and grace 
his home. Near companionship had 
done the rest. Cousins only by curtesy, 
there was DO real tie of blood to forbid a 
nearer union. With Wallace Gordon, to 
wish had always been to win; and when 
be asked it, Helen Northrop laid her 
d, loyal heart in his hands. 

Now, indeed, there were few idle hours 
in the Northrop household. In the late 
gtumn Wallace wascoming. At Christ- 
mwtime he would take away his bride. 
Tegreat linen-presses were openea, the 

linen, hand-woven in many a 
choice pattern, fragrant with rose and 
javender odors, accumulations of years of 
industry of wheel and loom, was unfolded 
gndsorted and generous stores laid out 
forthe bridal outfit of the eldest daughter 
ofthe house. Needles flew briskly, and 
asHelen and Dinorah sat busily sewing 
onthe wedding garments, thoughts and 
tongues flew swiftly as the shining 
needles. 

“T shall have you come to me, Dinorah 
dear,” said Helen. ‘‘ You will see Balti- 
more and énjoy all the balls and festivals 
and gay rides I have told you of. You 
must spend fully half the time with me. 
I shall be a staid matron then and my 
pretty sister will be the belle. Yes in- 
deed, itis rarely that the gay gallants of 
Baltimore see such a charming face as 
yours, Dinorah, and no doubt you may 
have the choosing among them all.” 

Unwise talk, no doubt, to a vain and 
\wely maiden of seventeen. And Dinorah 
listad pnd dreamed, wondering if 
among the many gay and gallant youth 
‘of Baltimore could be another face so 
bright and debonair as the face she had 
ken, 80 finely painted by artist hands, of 
thesmal! portrait that Helen looked upon 
echnight before retiring, each morning 
athe first dawn of light; the face of Wal- 
le Gordon, her sister’s betrothed. 

Intime there arrived from across the 
ean the satin ordered early in the sum- 
mer when the betrothal first became 
mown, for Helen’s wedding robe; satin 
wfineand thick and creamy, ’broidered 
wih fairy rosebuds and dainty sprays 
Whsuch elaborate art, so beautiful a 
prodact of skill that Marmsey said, touch- 
Ing its surface lightly, with a deep, ad- 
Wiring sigh: 

“In truth it is a sin to put shears to 
such a lovely fabric. "Tis too fine and 
sheehy and beautiful to wear.” 

There are pieces of that dainty dress 
still in existence, its fine surface as per- 

fect in its glossy sheen, the delicate em- 
broidery neatly as bright as it was when 
the century was young. 

And there were robes of dainty dimity, 
and satin petticoats quilted with deftest 
needle-work, and silk dresses good for a 
lifetime's wear, and stockings knitted of 
finest silk, going piece by piece into the 
great carved chest that held the wedding 
outfit; and anon the summer and the au- 
tumn had flitted away on invisible wings, 
Net pd moon of lute October had 
ae ed to a thin crescent, the carved 

was full and Wallace was here. 

He rode up the long oak avenue on his 
Bir yack horse, and never a handsomer 

more gallant knight went seeking his 

Y-love in the courtly tales of old. 

ight a8 an arrow, well-built and sup- 
Plelimbed, he rode like a prince, and 

ag ee spirited horse with the light 
The lat res practiced hand on the reins. 
een all sunshine glinting through 
aa * trees brightened with a gold- 
ea c curling chestnut locks, With 
pe = and regular, his face was 
“gn ‘tameness of smooth perfection 
en Peeqamens sparkle of ; his brown 
ha e smile of the red lips that had 
Neig ost their boyish curve. Ah, 
ore than one gentle heart had ached 


with the memory of that beautiful face, 
in the old University town; many a staid 
matron in after years recalled its match- 
less charm as the memory more glorified 
by romance than aught else her prosy 
life had known. 

From an upper window Dinorah 
watched with Marmsey as he rode up to 
the door, waited while he greeted his be- 
trothed in the lower hall and was pre- 
sented to her father in the stately parlor. 

‘*Oh, Marmsey!” whispered Dinorah, 
‘‘T don’t wish to see him. I can’t see 
him! 1 wish he had stayed away.” 

‘Fie, fie, child” reproved Marmsey; 
‘*you must not feel that way. Sure he 
is a beautiful young man, and he’ll be 
your brother soon.” 

A deep red spot burned on each of Di- 
norah’s cheeks, and she gave a dissatis- 
fied shrug. 

‘Yes, he’s beautiful enough, if one 
cares for beauty in a man, but he’s so 
grand and lordly. He will look down on 
me as achild, Iknow. As for brothers, 
I don’t wish for any brother to come and 
take my sister away.” 

‘*Dinorah, Dinorah!” called a clear 
voice up the stairway. 

‘“‘T will not go,” whispered .Dinorah. 
Then changing her mind, like the spoiled 
child she was: 

‘* Yes, that I will, andI will show him 
that I neither fear nor care for him.” 

She tripped down the stairway, quite 
self-possessed now, and entered the room. 

‘* My sister Dinorah !”’ she heard Helen 
saying. The handsome head of her sis- 
ter’s lover bowed for a moment over her 
hand in gallant curtesy. And then, lift- 
ing his eyes, Wallace met the bright smile 
of Dinorah’s sweet, dimpling face. 

Iil. 

Then, indeed, the old house woke toa 
glow of life and hospitality. Kindred, 
near and distant, came to give their con- 
gratulations to their young kinswoman, 
and to be presented to her betrothed. Old 
neighbors and acquaintance from the 
country round about came riding up to 
the great oak door; and no guest was al- 
lowed to depart without tasting of the 
Northrop good cheer, no friend trom a 
distance but must tarry at least for a 
night. Great fires glowed in every fire- 
place, till the old house was a summer of 
warmth, and busy was Marmsey with 
oven and spit and bake-kettle to keep up 
the good repute of the Northrop table. 
In these hospitable labors Helen must 
counsel with and aid her. And so it came 
about that through the long autumn 
mornings it should fall to Dinorah to en- 
tertain their guests; for hard work and 
household care were never connected 
with the thought of Dinorah. 

Well the little maiden perfozmed her 
task. Sparkling, merry and witty with 
her young friends,. when occasion called 
she could seem wise and demure. And, 
ah, at all times so temptingly dainty and 
pretty that one might be almost tempted 
_to catch and caress her like a playful 
kitten or aroguish, dimpled child. 

Much Wallace Gondon wondered how 
the simple country maid had learned the 
pretty coquetries, the charming, changing 
moods, the quaint speeches with which 
she beguiled the time and made the hours 
pass swiftly by when no other guests were 
there. And he never tired of seeing the 
peach-bloom color come and go in her 
cheeks, of watching the dainty poise of 
her neck, the deft movements of her little 
hands, and the brief glimpses of the round 
dimpled arms. . 

Changeable, indeed, were Dinorah’s 
moods in those days. Merry and gevial 
always with their guests, when night 
came, in the room with Helen there were 
often little gusts of petulance, brief fits 
of weeping, quick repentance and fond 
endearments. 

‘¢ "Tis all because you are going away so 
soon, Helen,” she would say. ‘* Oh, why 
couldn’t things have stayed as they were 
before ?” 

So the days sped on and on, and No- 
vember was fast wearing away. Then 
Colonel Nortbrop invited kinsfolk and 
neighbors to a grand party in the Northrop 
house, the last festival to be given there 
before the wedding feast. The waxed 





floors shone like glass, the great halls 


were warmed with fires kept day and 
night, and hundreds of candles made the 
large rooms bright as day. 

There were stately dames and squires, 
and young gallants and pretty maids, the 
flower and cream of society of all the 
country about. And like a queen Helen 
received them and proudly presented 
them to her promised husband, who kept 
dutifully by her side. And like a queen 
she looked in her robe of amber satin with 
the priceless lace at her neck which had 
once graced an English Court, and one 
bright diamond sparkling like a star in 
her dark hair. 

But if Helen looked a queen surely Di- 
norah was a fairy. Years after, old men 
spoke with enthusiasm when they recalled 
that old-time bail of their youth and 
talked of the beauty of Dinorah. From 
her dress of pale blue and white satin the 
round arms and dimpled neck rose per- 
fect and pure-tinted as a rose-leaf’s blos- 
som; and like a star among the guests 
shone the lovely lily face with the golden 
hair and starry eyes. And Wallace Gor- 
don, standing by his promised wife, shut 
his heart to pride and conscience and 
yielded to a passion that was stronger 
than reason or honor or plighted faith. 

The night was far gone and Dinorah, 
tired with dancing, had taken refuge 
from her partners in an alcove of the 
great parlor where Wallace Gordon 
sought her. She looked up and the brown 
eyes and the blue eyes met. 

‘‘ Dinorah,” said the young man, “‘ an- 
other dance is forming and Helen is busy. 
Will you walk with me through the 
rooms instead of dancing ?”’ 

For a moment Dinorab hesitated. In 
that moment the fate of three lives was 
balanced. Alas, when such a balance 
rests in the hands of one whose first law 
in life is self; whose comfort and pleas- 
ure has always ranked first in the plan of 
existence. To the pleading of the brown 
eyes, a pleading she could not fail to un- 
derstand, Dinorah’s will responded; and 
first and foremost in the Northrop louse- 
hold had always ranked the wishes of 
Dinorah. 

The hour of four had struck from the 
tall clock in the hall before the sounds of 
festivity were over and the lights were 
out in the great house. The moonlight 
was streaming through the windows 
when Helen and Dinorah sought their 
room for a few hours’ sleep before day- 
break. 

‘*Don’t light the candles, 
begged Dinorah; ‘it is quite 
enough to undress by moonlight.” 

For to-night, the first time in all her 
petted life, Dinorah shrank from meeting 
her sister’s eyes. 

Yet once more there was to be a brief 
parting of the betrothed pair before the 
words should be spoken that would unite 
them forever. It was needful that Wal- 
lace should make a trip to the city a score 
of miles away to arrange the final details 
for a safe and comfortable wedding 
journey. He would be two days absent. 
Meanwhile Helen would pay the last 
visit of her girlhood to their nearest, 
most esteemed kinsman, Squire Northrop 
of Mendham. Colonel Northrop, active 
still and a brave rider on his sprightly 
roan, would be her escort, Helen riding 
her bay saddle-horse. Tothe last morn- 
ing it was expected that Dinorah and her 
white pony would complete the party; 
but as they sat ut breakfast, Dinorah 
asked that they might excuse her from 
the journey. 

‘“‘Tam so tired of company and visit- 
ing,” she pleaded; ‘‘letme stay at home 
with Marmsey.” 

‘‘But you will be lonely, Dinorah,” 
said Helen, ‘‘ with us all away.” 

“Tt will be only for two days,” said 
Dinorah, her eyes fastened on her break- 
fast plate. 

‘The child does look worn and white,” 
said the Colonel, tenderly. ‘‘ She is 
young for so much excitement. Well, 
well, let her bide at home if she chooses ; 
but we shall miss a merry companion on 
our ride.” 

‘‘ And I shall be so much the gainer,” 
said Marmsey. 

And only Wallace Gordon said nothing. 


Helen,” 
light 





They drove away together down the 


oak avenue, Wallace looking as handsome 
and knightly as when he had ridden up 
the path six full weeks before; Colonel 
Northrop with his white hair and whole- 
some, kindly face, sitting his horse like a 
soldier; and Helen, bright, radiant and 
beautiful, with the beauty of a woman’s 
greatest honor and joy. At the last 
turning of the avenue she looked back 
and waved her hand to Dinorah with a 
smile. Then the winding road shut the 
party from view and Dinorah saw them 
no more. 

What were Dinorah’s thoughts as she 
wandered that day through the vacant 
rooms, moved up and down the walks 
and through the halls where her child- 
ish feet had pattered through the Lrief 
years of her happy, sheltered life? Vague 
thoughts and dreams they were, perhaps, 
and undecided, no fatal suspicion having 
yet been wakened, no step taken which 
could not beretraced. Waiting, waiting, 
through the long hours, feeling the time 
draw nearer and nearer when a stronger 
hand would seize the helm and steer the 
bark of her flickering destiny. The dusky 
day drew to its close, the candles were 
lighted, and, seeking Marmsey’s room, 
Dinorah trembled and shivered by the 
fire while she begged of Marmsey to while 
the time away with the strange, wild 
stories heard in her youth of English and 
Scottish border-life—tales of love and 
warfare, and of lawless knights who won 
their lady-loves by stout battle and fierce 
prowess. And bedtime came,- and the 
night was a troubled dream, and then 
morning dawned—a morning of lowering 
gray clouds and of spiteful wind-gusts 
that beat the bare tree-branches and 
whipped the frozen earth. 

And the tall clock in the hall ticked off 
with solemn pace the minutes, told in 
measured strokes the hours, each hour 
seeming an eternity in passing, a moment 
when gone. Noontide passed, and the 
gray day grew more somber as the sun 
behind the clouds began its downward 
journey. And Dinorah by the window 
waited and listened, her cheeks flushing 
crimson and then turning deadly pale. 

At last it came—the knock at the great 
oak door. And Wallace Gordon was 
there, his face white with excitement, 
his eyes burning with an eager fire. 

By the side of the black horse at the 
door stood a prettily caparisoned bay 
filly fitted with a lady’s saddle, and a 
bright blanket thrown across the saddle- 
bow. This Dinorah saw as Wallace en- 
tered the hall and took her trembling 
hands in his. 

‘* Have you been and returned so soon, 
Wallace?” she asked. 

‘* Yes; and everything is ready for the 
journey—the carriage, the horses, all 
things for comfort; for you and I, Di- 
norah, youandI. Only a few miles’ ride 
through these bleak woods, and then”— 

‘*Oh, Wallace, what of Helen? What 
will Helen do?” 

A look of remorse came into his hand- 
some eyes. 

‘* Helen will forget me. She must, she 
will. Thank Heaven, I am free yet, and 
so isshe. And ’tis you I want, Diaorah, 
only you!” 

‘“‘Oh, my father and sister!” sighed 
Dinorah, repenting even while she yielded. 

‘* They will forgive us in time, Dinorah. 
And I will make you so happy, my pet, 
my love! I will fill your hfe so full of 
luxury and happiness that you will never 
mourn for your home. Oh, Dinorah, 
Dinorah, come with me!” 

Up the wide stairway for the last time 
crept Dinorah. With trembling hands 
she fastened her riding-habit, sought for 
the small bundle she had made ready for 
the possibility of this hour. Remorse was 
already tugging at her heart and her eyes 
filled with tears as she looked around the 
familiar room. But stronger than love 
of father or sister or the dear old friend 
in whose arms she had wept out all her 
childish griefs, more powerful than filial 
love or truth or honor was the pleading 
voice that had called ‘‘ Dinorah, Dinorah!” 
and to the world’s end she would follow 
it. So with shaking fingers she traced on 
paper a few words of farewell—just the 
few words that would break a sister’s 





heart. 
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The struggle was over, and with a 
firmer step she descended the stairs. 
There a difficulty confronted her, Marm- 
sey was waiting in the hall, with surprise 
in her face. 

‘Why, my child, where art thou go- 
, ing, this bleak day?” asked the faithful 
old housekeeper. 

And promptly Dinorah replied with the 
first black lie that had ever soiled her 
rosy lips: 

‘*To Mendham, Marmsey, where father 
and Helen are. They have sent, an¢ 
Wallace has come for me.” 

‘* But the storm is coming on, Dinorah. 
It threatens to be a wild one. I fear it 1s 
not safe. You must turn back if”— 

Her last words were spoken to the idle 
winds. Already Wallace had swung Di- 
norah to the saddle, anf the only answer 
to Marmsey’s remonstrance was the clat- 
ter ef the horse’s hoofs as they flew down 
the frozen road. 

IV. 

Uneasy and perplexed Marmsey return- 
ed to the kitchen, her kindly face show- 
ing its anxious wonder in every line. 

‘* Strange, so strange, that they should 
send for the child in the face of this 
threatening storm. Doubtless they must 
be planning a longer stay. And no word 
of message to me. But I suppose they 
know their own affairs. And ’tis buta 
few miles at the worst. Surely Wallace 
Gordon will have the sense to turn back 
or to seek some house of shelter if the 
storm comies on them unaware.” 

So consoling herself, Marmsey set about 
preparing the afternoon meal, which in 
these short winter days served as dinner 
and supper for the two stout farm hands. 
And going to the door to call them in, lo, 
the sullen clouds had dropped lower, and 
already a fisrce snow-storm whirled 
through the air. 

The night shut down, dark and sudden, 
on the winter day. The wind raved, the 
muffling drifts piled high along the fa- 
miliar pathways, the storm beat with 
sharp clickings on the window-panes. 
Marmsey cleared away her evening 
work, repaired to her own cosy little sit- 
ting-room, and, knitting-work in hand, 
settled herself in her easy-chair to rest. 

‘* Surely they are in safe harbor long ere 
this,” she said to herself, and with this 
thought quieted her fears. The fire leaped 
and sparkled, and watching its ruddy 
glow, Marmsey’s knitting-needles moved 
more and more slowly, the work dropped 
from her fingers and the tired house- 
keeper slept. 

Hark! what was that wild, shrieking 
cry that, with the gale which shook the 
house, screamed frightfully on the wind’s 
wings? Marmsey sprang to her feet in 
texror, sleep frightened away, the dreams 
banished. She rushed to the window, 
tried in vain to look out through the 
darkness. Again that wild wail arose 
with the sound of the storm, moaning and 
shrieking like a cry of mortal anguish. 
The old country -woman’s face paled, and 
she flung her arms upward in distress as 
the memory of the old traditions and 
omens in which her childhood was reared 
came back with convincing terror, 

“’Tis the banshee! the banshee!” she 
moaned, sinking to her knees in mortal 
fear. 

Then through the house the great 
knocker so inded its loudest peal and the 
clamor of voices outside rose above the 
storm. 

‘* Let us in—let us in, Marmsey !” eried 
the Colonel’s voice. ‘*‘ We are well-nigh 
perished !” 

Hastily Marmsey undid the fastenings 
and, shivering, weighted with snow and 
blue with cold, Helen and her father 
hurried into the ha!l. 

** Call the men to care for the horses,” 
directed the Colonel. ‘*The poor beasts 
are exhausted. Well for us their strength 
held out to reach the door. We started 
before the storm. but it came upom us on 
the way, and had the horses not known 
the road so well, we might never have 
reached home alive !” 

Marmsey flew to obey the Colonel's 
order while the chilled travelers thawed 
themselves at the fire. When she re- 
turned, the Colonel sat in his great arm- 

chair, looking faint and weak, 





‘And where is Dinorah? 
child gone to her bed?’ 
feebly. 

**Dinorah! Then you did not meet 
them on the way!” cried Marmsey. ‘She 
started with Wallace to meet you at 
Mendham a good half-hour before the 
first snowflake fell.” 

The Colonel looked startled. ‘‘ What 
wildness in them to start on such a day ! 
No, we saw them not; but they have 
taken shelter at some house, beyond a 
doubt. I wish the child were at home.” 

But a strange terror had seized upon 
Helen. Quietly she stole from the room 
to hide from the others the sudden fear 
that had turned her cheeks pale. A can- 
dle was burning in the halland, taking it, 
she went upto her room to seek if there 
could be some note to explain this strange 
uncalled-for journey. 

She found it—the note penned by 
Dinorah—a few words of eonfession, of 
self-excuse, of pleading and farewell. 

No tear fell from Helen’s eyes; no cry 
came from her lips; but out from her 
cheeks faded forever the young bloom 
and into her proud eyes came the cold, 
strained. frozen look which they wore 
ever after—but for one brief moment—till 
they closed in death. 

Was it a minute or an hour that she 
stood there, lifeless, spell-bound, till re- 
called to sense and feeling by the voice of 
Marmsey calling in affright up the stair- 
way—the only words that could have 
roused her to action. 

**Helen, Helen, come down quickly! 
Your father has fallen from his chair and 
lies on the floor like one dead.” 

The stormy night had done its work on 
the old man’s frame. Quite unconscious 
and helpless as an infant he lay prone, his 
strength shattered in an instant; and now 
no knowledge of his darling’s treachery 
would ever wring his kind heart. 

All through the night his brain wan- 
dered in strange dreams and fancies and 
he prattled of things unseen, while Helen 
bent over his bed, her face scarcely less 
pallid than the one on the pillow before 
her. Inthe strange visions that come to 
che dying was there one of twostruggling 
figures breasting the storm and darkness, 
wandering lost and bewildered up and 
down endless hills and in interminable 
circles, with strength failing and the 
death-sleep creeping heavily over them— 
lost and perishmg in the far outskirts of 
Northrop woods? Who can tell? 

So till daybreak Helen and Marmsey 
kept their long vigil. Faintly conscious 
of human presence he might be, but from 
his darkened eyes came no sign of recog- 
nition, and slowly through the night- 
watches his life ebbed away. 

The gray, hopeless morning struggled 
into faint light, and still raged the sul- 
len storm. Oh, long for the young mas- 
ter will his far-off friends and servants 
wait and watch till the word shall come 
to them that they need wait and watch 
no more. His fair estate will pass into 
another’s name, and the wealth heaped 
up by a father for his only son a stranger’s 
hand may scatter. And never again in 
life or death will the great oak door of 
Northrop house open to admit Dinorah. 
For in storm and blackness the erring 
lovers have walked through the dark pass 
of Death together. 

At sunset the old man died. Friends 
came and robed the body for the grave 
and planned the funeral rites. But when 
they turned with words of sympathy to 
the slender, black-robed figure that kept 
wateh by the silent form, they shrank 
back chilled and terrified by the frozen 
look in the ashen face. 

In due time the bell was tolled, the 
funeral eulogy was spcken, the tomb of 
the Northrops was opened, and with the 
dust of his ancestors the brave old man 
slept in peace. 

Into the hushed life of the Northop 
house there were few who dared intrude. 
No lights gleamed now from the many 
front windows, no merry fires sparkled in 
keeping-room or hall. But in Marmsey’s 
quiet kitchen two silent women looked 
out with hopeless eyes over the vast 
snow-tields, or shuddered when by night 
they waited and listened for the wailing 
of the banshee, 


Has the 
he asked, 





When the snow was lifting from the 
earth and spring was unloosing the frozen 
streams, the searching parties that had 
never ceased their quest, found at last, 
all that remained of the mortal sem- 
blance of Wallace Gordon and Dinorah. 
And with pityi horror they has:ened 
to cover from sight the ruins of what had 
been such glorious youth and ey 

‘* Bury them suitably,” said -Helen, 
with a ghastly face, when the word was 
brought to her. ‘‘Spare no expense, no 
decent respect, and bring all bills to me. 
But do not bring them to this house.” 
And her word was obeyed, for Helen was 
now sole mistress and owner of North- 
rop. 

Side by side the erring, hapless pair were 
buried. No monument was ever raised, 
no flowers were planted oun their graves. 
Taey are level now with the dust, and 
no one lives who ean point out the spot. 

The slow years rolled on,and a stern, 
unsmiling woman was seen moving about 
the fields of the Northrop estate, direct- 
ing the workmen, managing her farm 
with strict thrift, meting out to all rigid 
justice with no balance over for tender- 
ness or love. When kindred paid her 
duteous visits they were received and 
entertained with cold politeness and had 
little desire or encouragement to return. 
No modern innovations found their way 
into Northrop house. Stoves never super- 
seded the great ‘‘back log” and ‘‘fore- 
stick” of the yawning fireplace and can- 
dies alone lighted the dim kitchen. The 
life and comforts of younger and happier 
generations passed by without penetrat- 
mee ancient mansion. 

elen Northrop aged rapidly after 
Marmsey died, and with her declinin 
youth the old house showed more an 
more signs of age’s decay. Young people 
= up whg looked at the Nortbrop 
ouse as they passed with gruesome won- 
der, and at its stern, gray-haired mistress 
with mingled curiosity and awe. The 
romance of her youth was buried in the 
two unmarked graves in the old burial- 
— and there were few living who 
new or cared to recall it. 

But at last there came knocking at the 
Northrop house a guest who enters where 
he will, who cares not for barred window 
or bolted door. In one of the front 
chambers a woman lay dying. Neigh- 
bors came now with frivadiy offices, 
striving with tardy sympathy to smooth 
the cold pathway todeath. All one sum- 
mer day the breathing shadow of Helen 
Northrop lingered on the border between 
death and hfe. And once—just as the 
sun was setting—a change passed over 
the white face, a smile awoke that ban- 
ished the lines of age and brought back a 
poues gleam of her beautitul ya 

he stony eyes grew soft and liquid and a 
voice sweet and clear as girlhood rang 
once through the deith-chamber: ‘‘Wal- 
lace, oh, Wallace! Dimorah! Dinorah!” 

And so she died. 
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A GIRL HEROINE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


SHE had read of heroines far away, 
Of wonderful deeds that girls had done, 
And wished that she were as brave as they 
Whosuch an amount of praise had won. 
There was nought she could do to gain re- 
nown, 
No chance for a commonplace girl like 
her; 
For a blizzard never had reached the town, 
Nor anything else that made a stir. 











Sae had often read of Joan of Arc, 
And in spirit followed the daring maid, 
And wondered if she was scared at the 
dark, 
Or of ghosts and goblins had been afraid 
When she wasacthild. And was it true 
That angels came to her ina trance, 
And told ber exactly what to do 
For her honor, and the glory and good of 
France ? 


And Amy sighed; and she said: “* Tis well 
That I lead an easy and quiet life, 

With nothing that’s likely to compel 
My taking part in such active strife; 

For I faint away at the sight of blood ; 
Would run a mile to avoid a cow: 

And at thought of the terrors of fire and 

flood 

Am ready to go in hysterics now. 


“I am only brave in my dreams; and then 
To accomplish my purpose I never fail, 

But rnsh to the charge with valiant men 
And a heart that scoffs at a coat-of-mail. 

What plans I make! and what deeds I do! 
King Arthur himself had no grander 

schemes, 

Nor ever more glorious triumphs knew 

Than I—in my rapturous girlish dreams.” 


That night came a wild, fierce cry of 


* Fire!’ 
And Amy sprang from her couch with a 
seream, 
For the flames about her were drawing 
nigher 





And seemed at first likea horrid dream. 
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The stairs were ablaze! and below th 
stood 
Her mother—the young babe in 
arms— 




















And she looked as only a mother could 
Whose heart was tortured with Vague 
alarms. 


























She strove to speak but her li 
dumb ; 
She tried to move—but she could Not stir: 
Oh, why should horror her strength benumh, 
And at this moment so cripple her? 
There—above—in an inner room— 
Her children slept, while the fla 
higher; —— 
Nought could avert their fearful doom: 
And between her and them was this wall 
of fire! 


PS Wer 


Quick as a flash did Amy speed 
To the bed where nestled each tiny elf: 
Strength was given for the hour of need, 
She had no time to think of herself, 
But seizing each, with a loving kiss 
She hushed their fears, and then hurleg 
them so 
Over the fiery red abyss 
That they were caught by the me 
below. 


Then Amy stood at the head of the stair 
Alone and pallid—but not with fright; 
And she looked like an angel standing 
there 
Cr-wned with a halo of dazzling light, 


She did not know that they call her 
name 
Nor heard them shrieking: “Jump! Jump 
this way!’ 


Her gaze was fixed on the lurid flame 
And she knew ’twas fatal to long delay, 


So over the chasm with flying leap 
Did Amy gointo outstretched hands 
That were eager the hungry flames ty 
keep 
From leaving their mark on these pe 
cious brands, 
Plucked from the burning. And ob, whit 
bliss ig 
To gaze once more on her mother’s fa, 
To be rewarded with kiss on kiss 
When closely held in her fond embm! 
From the noisy plaudits she shrank ée 
mayed, 2 
With a feeling that her deserts mm 
small: te 
’T was but an impulse that she obeyed; — 
Yet she was a beroine after all, ; 
And had learned the lesson, that from 
above 
Is strength imparted for all our needs, 
And that even a child with a heart of love 
May astonish the world with its mighty 
deeds. 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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ANIMAL PECULIARITIES. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WAISE. 


Our dumb animals have many peeilit! 
traits about them that we all love wo 
serve and study, and nothing gives 
greater pleasure than to discover that 
Fido can do neat little tricks on the floor 
or that Billy, the horse, has a peculiarly 
sensitive ear for music, or that Pet, 0ur 
favorite canary bird, can imitate the 
songs and cries of a dozen or more diffet- 
ent birds as easily as a professional 
mocking-bird. How far animal intelli 
gence goes we cannot tell until we have 
experimented, and then when we have 
exhausted our patience we are not abs0- 
lutely certain that we have reached the 
limits of the little creatures’ capabilities. 
More wonderful things than our grand- 
fathers ever dreamed of are being discov 
ered in dumb animals every year. and it 
is reasonable to suppose that the presed! 
generation of boys and girls, the me 








and women of the future, will find out 


facts about the animal world and ani 
intelligence that would astonish the pee 
ple of to-day. We are really pioneers yet 
in this interesting branch of 
history. ; 
But, meanwhile, what have we disco 
ered that may be of interest to youn 
readers ? It is nothing new to say 
certain animals are affected by musi#, for 
the ancients knew this long before the 
white people had discovered 
In Africa the natives have been accu® 
tomed to catch lizards by means of music 
for ages past; how many ages we cannot 
say. When they find a lizard basking in 
the sun, the negroes begin to whistle to 
the creature. The animal, charmed by 


the music, stretches out its neck and ak 


lows its enemy to approach its 
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sits throat with a rod. Dogs are 
wise strangely fond of music, and they 
»a how! which corresponds probably 
singing. as soon as the first twang 
parp is heard. Some music-loving 
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sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In testing, but not in try; 

In sorrow, but not in cry ; 
In wetting, but not in dry; 
In standing, but not in lie; 
In fastening, but not in tie; 
In shopping, but not in buy; 
In nimbly, but not in hie; 
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ANAGRAMMATICAL PUZZLE. 
Resuscitation. 
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Frederick Loeser & Go, 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


FINE DRY GOODS, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House, 
Being targe Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
facturing centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced. 

Unlimited capital and an enormous out- 
let enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by ou 
competitors. There are no intermediate 
profits, goods coming to our counters d- 
rectly from the producers. Our system o 
selling every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, but 
ofa strictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
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PROVED BY THE MEDICAL FRATERNITY. Strongly 
indorsed by leading physicians. Send for pamphlet. 
Only good agents wanted. Woelley Magnetic En- 
gine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to thore of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 


STRAWBERRIES. 


BY E. .P. POWELL, 


(1.) It is time to plant strawberries any 
time till mid-June, provided they are not 
overheated in package or carelessly set. 
When I am transplanting home-grown 
plants I often do it in autumn, carefully 
moving each plant with abundance of earth; 
but plants from a distance it is a delusion 
to set out in the late months of the year; 
and as for potted plants ignore them, un- 
less you are quite too skilled to need advice. 
Spring planting is right every time, and 
late spring is as good as early spring, or 
better, with the precaution named above. 
Remember that when it is too late to fill up 
defective raspberry or blackberry rows, you 
make your strawberry garden all right— 
down to the middle or end of June. 

Summer planting would be possible if 
plants were not exhausted by bearing and 
new shoots not yet established. But unless 
you can cover and care for them, your fall- 
set plants will be at least a partial failure. 

(2.) But to plant astrawberry, there is the 
secret. I saw a man at work this spring, 
doing it with immense care. He excavated 
a hole three inches deep, put in the roots 
and, shoving in some fiue soil, crowded 
down the plant. This left the crown of 
each plant from half an inch to an inch be- 
low the level. In most cases he brushed in 
dirt to make it level. There stood two or 
three strawberry leaves sticking out of the 
dirt. Of course, not one would grow, and 
most of them would die speedily. He was 
quite indignant when I told him of his 
error. It would do for cabbage plants, but 
not for strawberries. There is no other 
plant that needs so much exactness in 
planting as this, and I will tell you how todo 
it. The hole should not be a hole at all, but 
well-softened dirt, not just after a shower, 
but when the mold is loose and friable. 
Then with a circular movement of your 
hand leave the dirt slightly conical; over 
this spread the roots; then crowd down hard 
until the plant sets with its crown just 
above the level of the earth. Now brush in 
dirt and crowd that down, and remember to 
crowd hard-—you cannot press it down too 
tight. Now, last of all, brush in a little 
loose earth that you do not press down at 
all. This serves as a mulch, retaining 
moisture. The process is simple, but itis all 
necessary, every step of it. If the w.ather 
be dry, let a pint of water be poured in after 
the last pressing and before the loose earth 
is thrownin. Now your plants stand with 
the crowns cut and clean, and are ready to 
grow. You should not leave over one-third 
of the leaves onthe vines if they have been 


sent to you from a distance, and you should 
pick out the blossom buds; that isif you 
wish for quick growth and thrifty plants. 
If you are setting home-grown plants taken 
up with aballof earth, they need not be 


pinched much. 

(3.) Of the different methods of strawberry 
growing for home use, where only a small 
plot is to be set, by all odds the best plangs 
to setin hills. In this way a bed will do 
well for several years. It is tooexpensive a 
method for market growers. But the row 
method is also good if your rowsare narrow. 
Don’t heed the wiseacres who tell you not 
to hoe or clean out your strawberries until 
after they bave fruited: they should be well 
cleaned out in early May, and should if 


necessary be cleaned again; only do not let 
the hoe slip under the fine surface roots of 
the plants and disturb them—if you want a 
good crop. The only rule is to work with 


care and use common sense. You cannot 
hoe them as you would potatoes. 

(4.) If you can select for your strawberry 
plot a piece of ground that while open to 
the sun is not easily dried up in case of a 
drought. Our worst trouble is with dry 
spells as the fruit is ripening. A good plan 
is to have it near a well or a brook or reser- 
voir, and with a force-pump deluge it as 
needed—at night. All watering should be 
done at night, so that the water will gently 
soak in, before the sun begins to suck it 
out. But be sure of one thing, a dried-up 
strawberry bed is a nuisance and willnever 
tell you the truth. The truth about a 
Sharpless is about five inches in circumfer- 
ence. 

(5.) Mulching strawberries is by all means 
to be practiced; it is not difficult to adopt 
nor expensive. If you have old leaves put 
them onin autumn, andinspring rake them 
off between the rows, and lightly fork them 
under. Coal ashes do not work badly, but 
of course ordinary wood ashes will soil the 





fruit. Tanbark is at times used,so also 
apy waste straw or weeds or refuse. Im- 
mediately after picking I should fork under 
the mulch and thoroughly work the 
ground. 

(6.) Those who cannot arrange for neatly 
kept strawberry plots but have vineyards 
or currant gardens, may set a strawberry 
stool between each currant, or in rows un- 
derthe grapes. Of course these must sub- 
mit to the necessities of cultivation, and, 
while giving a good deal of scattered fruit, 
will not give anything like a full yield. 
Yet in my vineyard I grow large quantities 
of strawberries because I cultivate my 
grapes mostly with top-dressing and hoes, 
and neverrun cultivators near the vines. 

(7.) About varieties. It is one of the fruits 
easily multiplied by seedlings, and we may 
look for several notable arrivals each 
spring, and for “‘the coming strawberry ”’ 
almost any time. But of these not onein 
fifty stands the test, of course, altho most 
of them seem promising to their enthusias- 
tic originators. Occasionally a new sort 
comes with such a trumpeting that you may 
be sure itis best not to buy. This is our 
only common-sense rule with noisily puffed 
fruits. Let them alone for at least one year 
and we shall save our money. 

Of the newer strawberries a good deal too 
much praise has been awarded some of 
them. Summit is one of the best. It isa 
seedling sent out by Mr. Crawford, and is 
truly large and beautiful. The plants stool 
up finely and form strong runners. It is, 
in fact, one of the stout-growing sort, which 
is all important. The form is round and 
conical, and always finely shaped. Quali- 
ity excellent and color a rich, shining red. 
I think we have here a berry to hold its own 
for many years. 

Itasca is one of our best new plants of the 
superabundant bearing sort. The James 
Vick never comes to much, altho it carries 
enormous crops. Itasca is as great acrop, 
and perfects its berries. They are not of 
the largest size, but are superior in quality. 
They ripen all over uniformly, and are 
of excellent shape. 

Another of this class of berries is Lida— 
not an enormous berry, but an enormous 
bearer. Like the precious one,its rise is not 
far from that of the Wilson,roundisb,of fine 
color, ripens in good style, and all in all 
is a good fruit. 

Jewell bas the one hopeless failing of 
being sour, and altho a good plant and pro- 
ductive, is not quite the thing. Yet it is, 
apart from quality, something superb. 

May King is another noble berry of first- 
rate quality, fine size, very productive and 
shapely. The plants, like Jewell, are vig- 
orous. Itis much like Crescent. 

Bubach No. 5is a grand affair. Berries 
are large, fine in color, good quality, firm 
and abundant. 

Belmont I dare not speak confidently of; 
so far it has not pleased me; but I have not 
given it a fair trial, as the plants were too 
much shaded. 

Henderson and Prince of Berries are su- 
perbin quality, but lack in quantity, and 
can only be recommended for special cases. 
But do not forget that these are ideals in 
flavor. 

I will now adda few that I think will 
stand the test and remain as favorites. 
(1) Ontario, a berry a good deal like Sharp- 
less in shape and quality. (2) Logan, avery 
large berry,a free and strong plant and the 
form of the berry good; but it needs more 
testing. (3)I have formed extraordinary 
opinions of the Haverland, altho I have not 
fruited it. The plant is mammoth. The 
strength and vigor of this sort is unac- 
countable. I never saw anything like it. 
So far as I can learn its productiveness 
matches its vigor. It seems really to mark 
an era in strawberries. (4) Gaudy and 
Monmouth are praised by a certain New 
Jersey grower; but no one else knows any- 
thing about them. (5) Jessiecame out last 
year with an overwhelming flourish; it 
will possibly remain Jong in the field as one 
of the best. It reallyis a good fruit; ex- 
cellent in quality, good in form and very 
productive. 

Of the older sorts of strawberries there 
are just two that should be set down as 
universal family berries, Cumberland and 
Sharpless. The Cumberland has stood the 
test for fifteen years and is still as good as 
ever and as popular. It is soft for a distant 
market berry, but it is beautifvl in form 
and color, of excellent flavor, free from 
acidity, an admirable cropper, and a really 
excellent bearer. On the table it is always 
a favorite, and all in all no family garden 
should miss it. Sharpless is a delicious 
berry, enormous in size, a heavy cropper on 
good soil and moist land, and always a 
good cropper on allsoils. It does not ripen 
or rather color its tips well; but itis always 
sweet to the tip. Two other old sorts 





are fairly entitled to follow them—Manches- 
ter and Crescent, because of their bearing 
quality and rich color; but they are both 
too sour. 

If planting for the first time, and looking 
for best roots, I would begin with Sharpless, 
Cumberland, Ontario, Jessie, Bubach, May 
King, Summit. Thisis to leave out some 
very choice berries that, on the whole, must 
now be given up, such as Prince, Pioneer, 
Big Bob and others that have done well in 
their day. Wilson, it is a crime against 
digestion to cultivate, eat or sell. Daniel 
Boone, James Vick, Bidwell, are useless. 

A strawberry bed cannot be well kept up 
longer than four years on the same ground. 
You must calculate on new plantings as 
often as the third orfourth year. Frequently 
it is better to plant anew each second year. 

Enrich enormously. You can hardly over- 
do in that direction. Be sure to rely on 
well rotted barnyard manure. Put it on 
after the crop, and again as a thin covering 
for winter. Rake off and fork it inin the 
spring. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


SOME SUMMER DESSERTS. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





THE varieties of desserts that can be 
made with gelatin are almost endless, and 
in summer they are especially acceptable, 
because always cold. They are easily made, 
inexpensive and wholesome, should always 
be made the day before wanted, as they re- 
quire time to harden. They shou'd have a 
cod place in the refrigerator, and be 
brought out only when ready to serve. 

A simple and delicious dessert is made of 
one ounce (half a box) of gelatin, and a 
dozen halves of peaches. Canned peaches, 
well drained, can be used, when fresh ones 
are not to be had. Soak one ounce, or half 
a box of gelatin, half an hour in a pint of 
cold water, in a quart measure, then add 
one cup of sugar, and fill up the measure, 
with boiling water. When thoroughly dis- 
solved, pour into a large earthern bowl, 
stir in one spoonful of Royal lemon flavor. 
and set away to cool. When nearly ashard 
asitcan be, put in the Dover egg-beater 
and beat to a stiff white froth. Then beat 
the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth also 
and add three large spoonfuls of powdered 
sugar, and one of royal vanilla flavor. Now 
put the two froths together, and beat five 
minutes more. Then wet two quart bowls, 
or molds, if preferred, and pour in a little 
of the froth, then with a fork lay around on 
this several halves of the peaches, then 
more froth, then more peaches, so on till 
the bowls are full, having froth on the top. 
Now set away to harden, and make a cus- 
tard of one quart of milk, three spoonfuls 
of sugar, the well-beaten yelks of the three 
eggs, bring just to a boil in a milk-boiler, 
remove from the fire, and flavor with Royal 
lemon. When cold set uponice. To serve, 
turn out from the molds into a glass dish, 
and pour the custard around it. It is a very 
handsome and delicate dessert. A fanciful 
variety is made by dropping in through the 
froth strawberries or raspberries, instead of 
peaches. The above amount makes over two 
quarts, enough for a family of ten, and 
the outside cost is not over thirty cents. 

Strawberries are now plentiful, and this 
is a good way to serve them: Make a cake 
of one cup of sugar, two eggs, one cup of 
milk, one spoonful of butter, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls of Royai 
baking powder, and flour enough for a 
batter, not too stiff. Bake till done in a 
square tin, six inches by ten, and then turn, 
upside down, on a platter of proper size, 
and spread over a full quart of strawber- 
ries that have stood for two hours witha 
full cup of powdered sugar sprinkled over 
them. Put them evenly on, and pour even- 
ly on the juice also. Do this while the cake 
is warm, and turn a pan over it to steam 
for half an hour. When ready to serve 
pour over it a pint of whipped cream. 

CHOCOLATE DESSERT.—In one quart of 
milk dissolve four ounces of grated choco- 
late, the well-beaten yelks of four eggs, and 
four large spoonfuls of corn-starch,dissolved 
in a little of the milk, cold. Add one small 
cup of sugar and a pinch of salt. Stir well 
and boil for three minutes. Remove from 
the fire and pourinto a mold. To serve, 
beat the whites of the four eggs to a stiff 
froth, add powdered sugar and vanilla fla- 
vor, and pourover. This and all similar 
desserts should be made in a milk-boiler. 

COFFEE DESSERT.—Make a large cup of 
clear,strong coffee. Put one ounce of soaked 
gelatin into a saucepan, and add boiling 
water till there is one quart altogether. 
Sweeten to the taste, and when just to the 
boiling-point remove from the fire and pour 
into a buttered mold. It is a rich, dark 
color, and 1s most appropriately served with 
whipped cream, 








A dessert made wit = 
to be served cold, 
way: Toa pint of st 
pressed. throu 


h apples, } ig OE 
is made in Pag 
S veg tart applic. — 
gh a fine ¢ : 
two large spoonfuls of batter, 

then stir in the beaten yelks of four 
and nearly two cups of sugar: last] 

one quart of milk and one spoownaa tl 
Royal vanilla flavor. Bake half an h me 
in a quick oven, then beat the four white 





around on the top of 
delicately in a quick 
sugar and cream. 

There are few desserts 
than oranges, cut up a 
chilled for a couple of h 
erator. Some add to it g 
cocoanut, but as strawberries and 
ries cannot be improved by cockaeea 
good oranges cannot be improved by aa 2 
anything besides sugar, especially go j 
gestible a thing as cocoanut. se 

Stale sponge-cake, soaked in 

’ sherr 

a rich custard, made of the yelks of ae 
poured over it, and the whites beaten to 
froth, and poured over all, makes a : 
and agreeable warm day dessert; op 
custard poured over sliced bananas wk 
chilled, is another easy dessert to pre 
and pineapples, grated and Sweetened, a}. 
lowed to stand a few hours before servip 
are always acceptable. . 

Rhubarb is in season; pies made of it are 
greatly improved if an egg is added to the 
large cup of sugar that should be allowed 
to each pie. Stewed rhubarb is a relish 
much liked, cooked in a covered Gish in the 
oven, with a piece of butter, Plenty of 
sugar, but no water. 

Tapioca and sago make good cold des. 
serts, combined with berries or frit 
Oranges cut up small and stirred into one 
cup of tapioca that has boiled clear, ang 
been sweetened, are an attractive dish 
Served with sugar and cream, rag 
peaches, strawberries and cherries make, 
variety of the same dish. 

Soups are served on many tables whaten 
the weather may be, so we add 4 
that we have always called “* cream ” 
but it well deserves the name n 
Make first a rich beef broth, or 
three pounds of lean beef, simmered 
for three hours, in three quarts of 
adding one large spoonful of salt. 
cold water as we wish to extract | 
Now strain out the meat and into 
bruth which will have been reducelm 
half, put one bunch or four large stad 
nice celery cut up in inch lengths, the 
and the white stalks. Cover and cook 
ly for two hours or more, then strand 
through a fine sieve. Now return thes 
to the kettle and add adash of wh 
per and salt to the taste. Stir into 
broth one quart of cream, and also the 
large spoonfuls of corn-starch, blendedias 
little cold milk. Simmer ten minus 
longer, stirring frequently, then remo 
from the fire, and stir in one cup of oll 
cream. This last cup of cream is a 
tantitem. It is then ready to serve : 
quantity is sufficient for twelve people # 
is one of the finest soups to those whow# 
fond of celery, and gives one amplesatis® 
tion for the time and care required to malt 
it. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoris, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


——e 





RSON’S 


PEA 
HIGH-GRADE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


At Bottom Prices. 


Sold for Cash Directly to Consumers. 
SAVE AGENTS’ PROFITS is 
And secure Reliable and Lasting Fertilizers. ighest 
recommendations where tried side by side with other 
standard brands. Send for Catalogue. Y 
JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N Y_ 














T. E. HUNT, Glen Gardner, N.Jd: 


BREEDER OF 


LAWN COWS. 
Registered Jersevs, Price, $00 


IF YOU WANT 4 

Trunk, Bag or Satchel, 
Gu TO 

me CROUCH & 

The Most Reliable 
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STOVE: POLISH 


Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
> Durability and Cheapness. Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS.. Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 














































Screw-Joint Plumbing 


(DURHAM SYSTEM.) 





DURHAM 
House Drainage Co., 


158-160 WEST 27TH ST.,New York, 


Constructs its superior system of house 
drainage in buildings.where the best plumb- 
ing work is wanted, anywhere in North 
America. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 


, 
with list of buildings furnished with the 
Darham System in nearly every State, in- 
eluding the entire 


CITY OF PULLMAN. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 


iddy’s Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue, 
1338 and 1,340 Broadway, N. Y. 


Kelly Steel Barb 


WIRE FENCING! 


Yielding | STRENGTH, 
LIGHTNESS. 


== ont 
LAGERATE 
STOCK ! 


met as effective, weighs lighter per rod, 


he GALVANIZED AND PAINTED. 


Rotcost much more than the common, rigid 
fake Rorent™: isworth double. Why destroy your 
chante? with tne cheap stuff sold by country mer- 

ifthe «* ik Kelly”’ is not kept in your place 


Kelly Barb Wire Co., 


_ 228 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
Y sJAMES LEFFEL & Co. 
F SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
= or 110 Liberty St.. New York. 


BIBB)S Celebrated Original 
BALTIMORE 
riick HEATERS 


To warm upper and lower rooms, 
4 The Handsomest and Most Eco 
nomieal Coal Stoves in the world, 
em THE B.C. BIBB STOVE CO. 
Stove Founders, Baltimore, Md. 
MARRLFIZTD SLATE MANTEL 
—_ Send for Circulars and prices 


























THE FINEST MADE 


pote) H: 308-4) i s | 


“PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 


KING 





OF GONDIMENTS | 





HALF RATE EXCURSIONS 
Missouri Pacific Railway 
TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


AU Points in’ Kansas, Nebraska, 
Arkansas and Texas. 
To Kansas and Nebraska,June 5th, 6th, 19th and 20th 
To Arkansas, June 6th and 7th. 


VERY LOW RATE T.UsIST TICKETS 
TO 


All Points in Colorado, Utah and the 
Rocky Mountains, 


VIA 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
The **Colorado Short Line.” 
THE ONLY LINE 


Running Through Sleeping Cars from 
St. Louis to Pueblo and Denver. 
TEACHERS 
Should take this Route to 
NATIONAL EDUGATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEET. 
ING INSAN FRANCISCO, GOING OR 
RETURNING. 

Only One Change of Cars between 
NEW YORE sam SAN FRANCISCO, 
VIA 
IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 

For Detailed Information call on or address, 
W. E. HOYT, E. P. A., 
391 Broadway, New York. or ad 


A. H. TORRICELLI, N. E.A., 
214 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK, GLASGOW 
AND BELFAST (LARNE), 


wite: THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATES 
LIVERPOOL, LONDON, DUBLIN, Etc 

pam. = NEVADA, Thursday. June léth, 8 A. M. 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, Thursaay. June 21st, 3 P.M. 





Cabin passage $35 and $40, accord to location of 
stateroom. Excursion rir saleoel Me 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
Ne ee ee ree Sane 








TINE, KANSAS , ST. -JOSEPH, v- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON, CEDAK 
ATERLOO, and 8T. PAUL, 


and scores of cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 


first-class tickets. 
ae = Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
Creat Reck isiand Route.’’ 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
betwee: 


Atchison, 
Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 
**WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT"’ 
of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 


rates, Steer- ts. 
age tickets to and from par'sof Eurove at lowest ‘ , or desired informa- 
rates. hy foot of Ley y St. For freight and pass- tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 
age apply HO 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & OO.. General Agents, E. . ST. JOHE, cA. | ee ROOK. 
53 Broadway, New York. CHICAGO, ILL. 











—TO— 
SARATOGA, 
COOPERSTOWN, 
SHARON SPRINCS, 
HOWE’S CAVE, 
ROUND LAKE, 
AUSABLE CHASM, 


—AND— 
MONTREAL. 


H. G. YOUNG, t 
General Manager. § 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


“WHERE SHALL WE SPEND OUR SUMMER?” 


Why! at some charming spot on Lake George, 
Lake Champlaii, or in the 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


to be sure. 





where the air is so pure, the summer so cool, or the 
scenery so grand and beautiful. 
have dwelt upon their delights for a generation. There 
is now direct rail communication into the very heart 
of the great Adirondack Mountain region, via the 


Delaware & Hudson R.R. 


TO PLATTSBURCH 
—AND— 


CHATEAUCAY R.R. TOSARANAC LAKE. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE. 


Send six cents in stamps, for beautifully illustrated guide, to 





J. W. BURDICK, 


General Passenger Agent 


There are no other accessible resorts 


Poets and painters 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 





eee PN) 
The improved method of securing mementoes of Penney excursions and of gaining 


healthful recreation is in a large 


egree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits, 


Which we introduced in this country at- 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $3 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, and Revolving-Back Cameras, 


Tripods and other Photographic Requisites. 
Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 
t#” Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, $3 per annum; montbly, $2 per annum. 


Salesrooms 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. 


iw In writing, mention this paper, 


W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT, 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


Tbis wonderful railway system,. claiming 8,00 
miles of railroads, bas just open ned its Chicago and 
Kansas y line. In construction it ranks as t 

“ best bi t railroad in the United States.” The hea 
est steel oe been used ox curves avoided (a Scrsight 
line having been a ; shout R 

@ passenger equipment is, without controversy, 

the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
baggage car tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lig with electric rateee and heated with steam 
from the engine, thus givi ng the traveler the great- 
est degree 0: safety. coup) with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy railway train on e»rth. The 
ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 188 OPENS JUNE i6TH, AND RE- 
MAINS OPEN UNTIL OCTOBER Ist. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & PERRY. 
228 LAKE ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LONDON 18 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS. 
Private Temperance aes 
opm posite wn the terminus of the L. & N. 
Railway, which is the direct line from Livdipeak: 
Vistors to England will find nothing better, more 
“conv ones. eS ae ap than above. iasuaive 


terms $2.0) ~4,~ day. Recommended by MR 
and Mrs. Trewaes right Eyes). 


Proprietor, J. J. BENNELL. 
Fort William Henry Hotel, 
LAKE GEORGE. 














Tho Largest and Best Appointed Hotel on 
the Lake. 
THE CUISINE AND SERVICE OF THE BEST. 
The full staff of the Arlington, Washing- 
ton, D. C., being used. 


THE RAILWAY AND STEAMER STATIONS AD- 
JOINING THE GROUNDS. 





Books of the hotel will be sent on application to 
T. E. ROESSLE, 
Owner and Proprietor, 
ORAT DELAVAN HOUSE, ALBANY. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 








One Month....... 3 30 One Year......... $3 90 
Three Beats... ee ae: be 5 0 
Four Months.....100 Three Years..... 70 
Six Months.......150 Four Years....... 8 50 
Nine Months. . Five Years........10 00 


23 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


IN CLUBS OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

3" Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

6” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previeus to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of numbers may occur. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


P.-0, Box 2787, New Vork City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


Clubbing List will be 
for it. Any one wish- 








THE Lp png ay 8 


very handsome pereaihags of money by ord sring from 
our Club-List. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. les! Business Notice 


LEAMRO....00.ccccccceavece ol 2 RERO. 2c ocsocces egogeces 90c 
4times (one month)... .70c. ‘times one month). ...85¢. 
13 “ (three months)6ic. 5 three eo 
| ae (ex - (6 “ (six hin oot 
3s“ ive “ a « avelve * + « «AOC 
READING NOTICES........- ONE DOLLAB PER AGATB 
LINE, BACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES...,..TWO DOLLARS PER AGATB 
Bpseen TOUS NOTICES...... ...-- CENTS A , 4 
: Pt 4b FY four 


Gers Dra 
“rou that. Twenty-* wave Cents a Lane. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New Verk. 
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#1, ares 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powoer never varies. A marvel of purity,strengt 

and wholesomencas. More economical than the —_ 

7 oer kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 

powders. Sold only in cons. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
PANY. 106 Wall St.. N. Y. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d &t., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 





MITCHELL VANCE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrvoms: §36 aud S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


 THOMSON’S 

CERELEBRATTE D 

GLOVE - FITTING 
Corsets. 


NEVER HAVE BE*YN 
EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 

MORE POPULAR THAN 

EVER. 
A PERFECT FIT 


GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 


SHORT, MEDIUM 
AND EXTRA 
LONC. 

TWELVE GRADES. 
iS HIGHEST AWARDS 
. ARANTEED. 
THE BEST GOODS PR HEAPEST FOR 
QUALITY, 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
‘THOMSON, LANGDON & GCO., NEW YORK, 


YOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


. > SHAW, spun Co 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 


Only I si. 00 for th’s “Little Beauty.” 














Bsteblished 1780, 








This Steel Bearing Brass- Be am Little Scale with 
Brass Scoop is nicely Japanned and is just the thing 
for House,Store orShop. We will sen only, 


b Express, Catalogo of eqnding. 9° oy oy (not 
ite value). Catalogue o articles sen 
ie valucl CHI AGO SC SCALE CO., Chicago, 


EMERSON 





Wi AP. REN iE 


PIANOS 








Headquarters for Rubber 
Sporting Geeds. 


GOODY EAR’S 


India Rubber Glove 


Manufacturing Co. 


603 and 605 BROADWAY, 
N and 205 BROADWAY, 
New Yerk City. 


© RUBBER GOODS 


OF 
Every Description. 


y SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE. t= 


(i 
GRAMITE_IRONWARE. 


BOILING, PRESERVING, 


LIGHT, HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DUBABLE. 

The Best Ware Made for the Kitchen. 

Manufactured only by the 


St. Louis StampingCo.St. Louis 


For Sale by all Stove, Hardware and 
House Furnishing Dealers. 


Cook Boek and Price List Free on Application. 
Be Sure to Mention this Paper. 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Wholesale Manufacturers of Light 


CARRIAGES, 


Top Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Barouches, Jump Seats, Two- 
Wheelers, Buckboards, and Light Spring Wagons. Capacity 20,000 
vehicles per annum. Established 1872. New Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price List for 1888. Send for one. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. | 
























THE GREAT TEMPERANCE DRINK. 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT —_ 





Made from i ¢ Rh. mniper, 
a Pee se, eras for heal m, —- _ 
TOWER CLOCKS. mini dtcentge four paskagge creat | Kinverped Put vp 
only @ * 
* Wash St. 
STRIKING BALL CLOORS, ne Tivate Residences, ashington St 20, W_SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 
83 Washington Str Bosto 
ere igen a Lane, ¢, New York, OIL ENGINES. 
170 State Stréet, Chicag 


Fouts. pemviog were, 
oon < weed. meking ice 


Congeneemn Me- 
chanics. 1to5H. P. Fuel, 





For Iron Roofing ! 


Kerosene. Nedust, Au- 


WRITE THE tomatic in fuel and water 
Toque free. “alention TH 
CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., INDEPEN DEN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
spvantene 5 Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
we «= tS © Society of Arts for 
ianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 


LAWN TEnuis & caoguer sets 
BASE saiial a BOATING B OUTFIT: 1S 


grades at lowest 


FI S yine i RODS, TACKLE, E ETC. 


all modern sty Jes and improvements. 


& Hunters’Accoutrements 
JENNeY of CRAHAM CUN COcs 55, Chicago. 


at lees than manufacturers’ prices. 
©, and mention this 





SAIPMAN ENG "ENGINE 00., 








w. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN> 
CONK, 
Branch Warehouses 


” 87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago.” 


MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Ra Goréee 
Ines, Pump’ Chain 
res, Iron = 
ta. Strest Wi Washers 


RES FOUNDED IN 1832. 
a 
the Unt 
t Pa 
















are 


them 
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Yisnna astra is 
and’ Centennial” Exh: ition’ 











CHICAGO 


AIR RIFLE! 


Shoots Bullets or Darts. Will Kikh 
Game at 00 feet. Makes no noise. Coste 
only 1 cent to shoot 100 times. No 
powder, no caps. Each Rifle fully guar- 
anteed. Price, $2.00 oe or delivered 
in U.S. on receipt of 82 

55 State Street, 


John Wilkinson Co, * Chicago, Il 


‘SPECIAL OFFER 
10 THE SUBSCRIBERS OF THE INDEPENDENT. 


To any onewho will mention The Independent’ and inelose a postal 
note or money order for the amount, we will send a binder mace espe- 
cially for The independent. Will hold a year’s papers. 


Our Regular $1.50 Binder for 95 Cents, Post-paid, 


We will also sell tothe subscribers of The Promo doe Binders fer 
Harper's Weekly, Harper's Butar, Frank .eslie’s, Christian Union, Soten- 
tite American, Sunday-School Times and Youth’s Companion for $1.00 each, 
post-paid: regular price, $1.50. Century, Scribner's, Atlantic, Lippincott’s, St. 
Nicholas, Harper's Monthly, Outing and Overland Monthly for 65 cents each. 
Twenty-six rizws kept in stock. Send for a list r 
and mention this publication,and wil) we give you ASA L. SHIPMAN S SONS, 
spectal gate on any size. 














10 spuspate anton Street, New York, 
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* BENEDICT'S TIME, 





Diamonds and Watches 


A Specialty. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rieh 

Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Is our patent sleeve and collar Buttons, 





ble, and easy to adjust. In gold and see 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Benedict Building, 
171 Rrcadway. ote cor. Cortlandt St., 
Ssecrees Dodd's OGG! Basty rest Bost 
TERS’ TiN, STEEL 
Shingles 7 





KEEPHRS OF THE CITY TIME. 
* mehateehen annie a, 
uaa OR _ 








nan 
FIREWORKS 


Beautiful bite. : 
Extraordinary Effects, 


LARGEST SIZES. 
mncecgiut Novel 


PUBLIC AND PRIVAL 


DISPLAYS: 
Unequalled! 





Detwiller & Stre¢ 
FIREWORKS MANUFACTURING 


13 Dey Street, New York. 















THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERW 
TAKES RANK WITH THE BES 
RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. ITS 
TRACK OF WELL BALLASTED 
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V ICTO R TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. [Dlustrated Catalogue 
OVERMAN WHEEL OO» 





182-188 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
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Unequalledl q 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICE. 
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